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INTBODUCnON TO THE BETBOTHED, 


The Tales of the Crusadera was determined upon as the title of the fol- 
lowing aeries of these Novels, rather'by the advice of the few friends whom 
death has now rendered stiJJ fcw'er, than by the authors own taste. Not 
but that he saw plainly enough the interest which miglit be excited by the 
very name of the Crusades, but he was conscious at the same time that 
that interest was of a character which it might be more easy to create 
than to satisfy, and that by the mention of so magnificent a subject each 
reader might bo induced to call up to his imagination a sketch so exten- 
sive and so grand that it might not bo in the power of the author to fill it 
\ ip, who would thus stand in the predicaraoiit of ihe dwarf bringing with 
iim a standard to mcjisure his owu stature, and sliowing himself, therefore, 
^ays Sterne, ** a dwarf more ways than one.” 

It is a fact, if it wero worth while to examino it, that tlie publisher and 
author, however mucli their general interests jiro the same, may be said 
to differ so far as title-pages ai'o concerned ; and it is a secret- of tlie tale- 
‘ tolling art, if it could bo termed a secret W’'ort.h knowing, that a taking 
title, as it- is called, best answers the purpose of the bookseller, since it 
often goes far to cover liis risk, and sells an edition not nnfretjuently before 
the public have well seen it. But the author ouglit to seek more perma- 
nent fame, and wish that his work, when its leaves arc first cut open, 
should be at least fairly judged of. Thus raanj' of Iho best novelists have 
been anxious to givo their works such titles as render it out of t-lio readers 
power to conjecture their contents, until they should have an opportunity 
of reading them. 

All this did not prevent the Talcs of the (Jnisaders from being the title 
fixed on; and tho celcl>ratod year of projects (eighteen hundred an<l 
twa'iity-fivc) being tho time of publication, an introduction w^as prefixed 
according to the humour of tho day. 

Tlio fir.st tale of tho series was influenced in its structure, rather by tho 
wish to avoiti tho general cxpeclations which miglit be formed from tho 
tit-lo, thim to comply with any ono of them, and so disappoint tho rest. 
Tho story was, therefore, less an incident belonging to the Crusades, than 
• ono which was occasioned by the singular cast of mind introduced and 
spread wddo by those mornorablo undertakings. Tho confusion among 
amilic.s was not the least concomitant evil of tho extraordinary prepondor- 
nce of this superstition. It was no unusual thing for a Ciusader, rotwm- 
ng from his long toils of war and pilgrimage, to find his family augmented 
by some young offshoot ; of whom the deserted matron could give no very 
accurate account, or perhaps to find his marriage-bed filled, and that, 
instead of becoming nurse to an old man, his household dame had pre- 
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ferrod being the lady-love of a young ono. Numerous are the stories of 
this kind told in dinerent parts of Eui'opo ; and the returned knight or 
baron, according to his temper, sat down good-naturedly contented with 
the account which his lady gave of a doubtful matter, or called in blood 
and fii*e to vindicate his honour, which, after all, had been endangered 
chiefly by his forsaking his household gods to seek adventiu'os in Palestine. 

Scottish tradition, quoted, 1 think, in some part of the Border Min- 
strelsy, ascribes to the clan of Twoedie, a family once stout and warlike, 
a descent which would not have misbecome a hero of antiquity. A baron, 
Bomewhiit elderly wo may suppose, had wedded a buxom young lady, and 
some months after their union ho left her to ply the distaff alone in his 
old tower, among the mountains of the county of Peebles, near the sources 
of the Tweed. He rotuniod after seven or eight years, no uncommon space 
for a pilgrimage to Palestine, and found his family had not been lonely in 
his absence, the lady having been cheered by the arrival of a stranger (of 
whose approach she could give the best account of any one), "who hung on 
her skirts, and called her mammy, and was just such os the baron would 
have longed to call his son, but that ho could by no me&ns make bis age 
correspond, according to the doctrine of civilians, with his own departure 
for Palestine. Ho applied to his wife, therefore, for the solution of this 
dilemma. The lady, after many floods of tears, which she had reserved 
for the occasion, informed the honest gentleman, that, walking one day 
alone by the banks of the infant river, a human form arose from a deep 
eddy, still known and termed Tweed-pool, who deigned to inform her that 
he was the tutelar genius of the stream, and, honijr^y mal^re, became the 
father of the sturdy follow, whoso appearance bad so much surprised her 
husband. This story, however suitable to Pagan times, would have met 
with full credence from few of the baron’s contemjK‘)raric.s, but the wife 
was young and beautiful, the husband old and in his dotage ; her family 
(the Frasers, it is believed) were i)oworf\il and warlike, and the baron had 
had fighting enough in the holy wars. The event was, that ho believed, or 
seemed to boliovo, the tale, and remained contented with the child with 
whom his wife and the Tweed had generously presented him. The only 
circumstance which preserved the memor}’^ of the incident was, that the 
youth retained the name of Tweed, or Twccdic. The baron, nieanwhilo, 
could not, as the old Scotch song says, ^^Koop the cradle rowing,” and the 
Tweed apparenth^ thought one natural son was family enough for a decent 
Presbyterian lover ; and so little gall had the baron in his composition, 
that having bred up the young Tweed as his heir while he lived, ho left him 
in that capacity when lie dio<l, and the son of the river-god founded the 
family of Drummelzier utkI others, from whom have flowed, in tlic phrase 
of the Ettrick Shepherd, ‘^many a bravo fellow, and many a baul<i feat.” 

The tale of the noble Moringer is somewhat of the same nature— it 
exists in a collection of (Icrman popular songs, entitled, Sammlung 
Doutschon Volkslieder, Berlin, 1807 ; published by Messrs Busching and 
Von dor Hagen. The song is supposed to bo extracted from a manuscript 
chronicle of Nicolas Thomami, chaplain to St Leonard in Wicssenhoni, 
and dated 1533. The ballad, which is popular in Germany, is supposed, 
from the language, to have been composed in the fifteenth century. The 
Noble Moringer, a powerful baron of Germany, about to sot out on a pil- 
grimage to the land of St Thomas, with the geogi’aiihy of which we are not 
made acquainted, resolves to commit his castle, dominions, and lady, to 
the vassal who should plodgo him to keep watch over them till the seven 
years of his pilgrimage wore accomplished. His chamberlain, an elderly 
and a cautious man, declines the trust, observing, that seven days, instead 
of seyen yea^s, would be the utmost space to which ho wouhl consent to 
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pledge liimself foi: the fidelity of any woman. The esquire* of the Noble 
Moringor confidently accepts the trust refused by the chamberlain, and 
the baron departs on his piigrinaage. Tlio seven years are now elapsed, all 
save a single day and night, when, behold, a vision descends on the noble 
pilgrim as he sleeps in the l^d of the stranger. 

It wna the Noble Moriiigcr within an orchard slept. 

When on the Baron's slumocring aenso a boding vision crept. 

And whis[>ered in his jjj^ a voice, * 'Tia time, Sir Knight, to wake— > 

Thy lady and thy hernage another master take. 

« • xhy lower another banner knows, thy steeds another rein, 

And stoop them to anotlier's will, thy gallant vassal train ; 

And she, the lady of thy love, so faithful once and fair, 

This night, witliiii thy fatlier's hall, she weds Marstetten's heir.'*’ 

The Mofinger sfcaris up and pra}".^ to hi.s patron St Thomas to rescue 
him from the impending slianie, which his devotion to his patron had 
placed him in danger of incurring. Sb Thomas, who miist have felt the 
justice of the imputation, performs a niiraclo. The Aloringers senses wore 
drenched in oblivion, and when he ivaked, he lay on a well-known spot of 
his own domain ; on his right the Castle of his fathers, and on his left the 
mill, which, os usual, was built not far distant from the Castlo. 

** lie leaned upon his pilcrim’s staff, and to the mill he drew— 

So altered was his goodly form that none tlicir master knew. 

The baron to the miller said, 'Good friend, for charity, 

Tell a i>oor pilgrim, iu your land, what tidings muy them bo? * 

“ The miller answered him again — * He knew of little news, 

Save that the lady* of the land did a new bridegroom cltoose ; 

Her husband died in distant land, such is the constant word; 

His death sits licavy on our souls, he was a worthy lurvl, 

•* ‘ Of him I held the little mill, which wins me living free— 

God rest the baron in his grave, he aye was kind to me 1 

And wlien St Martin's tide conies round, and millers take their toll, 

The priest that prays for Moriiigcr shall have both cope and stole. * " 

1'he baron proceeds to the Castle gale, which is bolted to jircvcnt intru- 
sion, while the inside of the mansion rung with preparations for the mar- 
riage of the lady. The pilgrim prayed the porter for entrance, conjuring 
Lirii hy his own sufferings, and for the sake of the late Moringer ; by the 
orders of his lady, the warder gave him admittance. 

“ Then up the hall paced Moringer, liis step was sad and slow, 

It sat full lieavy on iiis lieiirt, uAie seemed their lord to know. 

He sat liim on a lonely bench, oppressed with w'o and wrong; 

Sliort while he sat, but iie*er to him feem’d little space so long. 

“ Now spent was clay, and feasting o'er, and come was evening hour. 

The time was nigh wihen ncw>miide brides retire to nuptial bower. 

* Our Castle's wmnt,’ a bride's man said, ' hath been both firm and long— 

No guest to harbour iu our halls till he shall chant a song.** 

Wlien thus called upon, the disguised baron sung the following melan- 
choly ditty 

* 

“ * Chill flows the lay of frozen age,* 'twas thus the pilgrim sung, 

* Nor golden meed, nor gamiont gay, unlocks his heavy tongue. 

Once did 1 sit, thou bridegroom gay. at board as rich as thine. 

And by my .side, us fair a bride, witli all her charms, was ui*ne. 
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** * But ilme traced furrows on my face, and I grem silver-haired, 

For locks of brown, aud cheeks of youth, she left this brow and beard | 

Once rich, but now a palmer poor, 1 tread life's latest stage, 

And mingle with your bridal mirth the lay of lirozen age.* *' 

The lady, xuoycd at the doleful recollections which the palmer^s song 
recalled, sent to him a cup of wino. The palmer, having exhausted the 
goblet, returned it, and having first dropped in the cup his nuptial ring, 
requested the lady to pledge her venerable ||aest. 

The ring hath caught tlie lady's eye, she views it clom and near. 

Then might you hear her shriek aloud, * The Moringer is here 1 * 

Then might you see her start from seat, while tears in torrents fell, 

.But if she wept for Joy or wo, the ladies best can toll. 

'* Full loud sho uttered thanks to Heaven, and every saintly power, 

That had restored tho Moringer before the midnight hour ; 

And loud she uttered vow on vow, that never was there bride 
That had liko her preserved her troth, or been so sorely tried. 

*' * Yes, liere I claim the praise,* she said, * to constant matrons due, 

. Who keep the troth, that they have plight, so steadfastly and true j 
For count the term howe'er you will, so that j^ou count aright, 

Beveu twelvemonths and a day are out when bells toll twelve to-night. 

“ It was Marstetten then rose up, his ftilchion tlicre he drew, 

He kneeled before the Moririger, aud down his weapon threw ; 

* My oath and knightly faith are broke,* these were the w'ords he said : 

‘ Then take, iny liege, thy vassal's sword, aud take thy vassal's head, 

** Tho Noble Moringer, he smiled, and then aloud <lid say, 

‘ He pithera wisdom that Iiatii roamed seven twelvemonths and a day f 
My daughter now hath fifteen .years, fame speaks her sweet and fair ; 

I give Jicr for tha bride you lose, and name lior for my heir. 

“ * Tlie youujcr bridtgi'Oom hath youthful bride, the old bridegroom the old, 
Whose faitli was kept till term and tide so punctually were told ; 

But blessings on the warder kind that oped tny castle gate, 

For had I come at morrow tide, 1 came a day too laic.’*’ 

There is also, in tho rich field of German r nnaueo, another edition of 
this story, wliioh has boon converted by M. Tieck (wb<»se laboui-.s of that 
land have been so i-ctnarkable) into the subject of one of his romantic 
dramas. It is, however, unneife.s.^ary to detail it, as tho present author 
adopted his idea of tho talo chictly from the edition preserved in tho 
mansion of Haighliall, of old tho mansion-house of tho family of Brad- 
shaigh, now po.'isossed by their desc^dants on tho female side, the Earls of 
BaJearras, Tho story greatly resembles that of tho Noble Moringer, only 
there is no miracle of St Tliomas to shock the belief of good Protestfints, 
I am permitted, by my noble friends, the lonl and lady of Haighhall, to 
print the following extract from the family genealogy : — 
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There Ai?ero many vestiges around Haigbhall, both of tho Cathdlio pen- 
anoes of i^e Lady Mabel, and the history of this unfortunate transaction 
in particular ; the whole history was within the memory of man j^rtrayed 
upon a glass window in tho hall, where unfortunately it has not oeen pre- 
served. Mahs Cross is still extant. An old ruinous building is said to 
have been tho place where the Lady Mabel was condemned to render pen- 
ance, by walking hither from Haighhall barefooted and barelegged for the 
performance of her devotions. This relic, to which an anecdote so curious 
is annexed, is now unfortunately ruinous. Time and whitewash, says Mr 
Koby, have altogether defaced tho ofHgies of tlie knight and lady on tho 
tomb. Tho particulars are preserved in Mr Roby’s Traditions of Lanca- 
shire, ^ to which the reader is referred for farther particulars. It does not 
appear that Sir William Bradshaigh was irreparably offended against tho 
too hasty I^ady Mabel, although he certainly showed himself of a more 
fiery mould than tho Scottish and German barons who were heroes of tho 
former tales. The tradition, which tlie author knew very early in life, was 
told to him by the late Lady Balcarras. He was so much struck with it 
that, being at that tinio profuse of legcndaiy lore, ho inserted it in the 
shape of a noto to Waverley, the first of Ins romantic offoucos. IJa<l ho 
then known, as he now doe's, the value of such a story, it is likely that, as 
directed in the inimitable receipt for making an epic poem, preserved in 
the Guardian, he would have kept it for some future opportunity. 

As, however, tho tale had not been completely told, and was a very in- 
teresting one, and as it was siifFicientiy interwoven with tho Crusades, the 
wars between tho Welsh and tho Noniian lords of the Marches were selected 
as a period when all freedoms might be taken with tho strict tnith of his« 
fjory without encountering any well-known fact, which might render tJio 
nanrativo improbable, l^crhaps, however, tho period which vindicates the 
probability of the tale, will, with its wars and murders, bo best found 
described in the following i)assago of GryH’yth Ap Edwin’s wars. 

This prince, in conjunction with Algar, Earl of (’hosier, wdjo had been 
banished from England as a traitor in the roigii of Edward the Confessor, 
marched into Herefordshire and wasted all that fertile country with fira 
and sword, to revenge tho death of his brothor Kheos, whose head had been 
brought to Edward in pursiiaucc of an order sent by the King on account 
of tho dei>redations which ho had committed against the English on tho 
borders. To stop these ravages tho Earl of Hereford, who was nephew to 
Edward, advanced with an army, not of English alone, hut of nierccnnry 
Normans and French, whom ho had entertained in his sendee, against 
Gryffyth and Algar. He met them near Hereford, and offered them battle, 
which tho Welch monarch, v.dio had won five pitched battles before, and 
never had fought without con<niering, joyfully accepted. 'J’ho carl had 
commanded his English forces to figJit on' horseback, in imitation of the 
Nomans, against their usual oustoin ; but the Welsh making a furious 
and desperate charge, that nobleman himself, and tho foreign cavalry led 
by him, wore so daunted at tho vicAv of them, that they shamefully fled 
without fighting; which being seen by tho English, they nlso turned their 
backs on the enemy, who, having killed or wounded as many of them as 
they could come up with in their flight, entered triumphantly into Here- 
ford, spoiled and fired the city, razed tho wads to tho ground, slaughtered 
somiQ of the citizens, led many of them captive, and (to use tho words of 
the Welsh Chronicle) left nothing in tho town but blood and ashes. After 
this exploit they immediately returned into Wales, undoubtedly from a 
desii'e of securing their prisoners, and tho rich plunder tliey had gained. 


A very elegant work, 2 vols., 1S29. By J. Roby, M.R.S.I. 
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The King of England hereupon commanded Earl Harold to collect a great 
army from all parts of the kingdom^ and assembling them at Gloucester^ 
ftdyanced^^om thence to invade the dominions of Gryffyth in North Wales. 
He perfoAed his orders^ and Mnetrated into that country without resist- 
ance from the Welsh ; Gryffyth and Algar returning into some parts of 
SouthaWalofi. What were their reasons for this conduct we are not well 
informed ; nor why Harold did not pursue his advantage *^agamst them; 
but it appears that he thought it more advisable at this time to treat 
with than subdue them ; for lie left North Wales, and employed hlm.self 
in rebuilding the walls of Hereford, while negotiations were carrying 
on with Gryflfyth which soon after produced the restoration of Algar, 
and a peace with that king, not very honourable to England, as he made 
no satisfaction for the mischief ho had done in tho war, nor any submis- 
sions to Edward. Harold must doubtless have had some ])rivato and 
forcible motives to conclude such a treaty. The very next year the Welsh 
monarch, upon what quarrel wo know not, made a new incursion into 
flngland, and killed the Bishop of Hereford, the Sheriff of the county, and 
many more of the English, bolh ecclesiastics and laymen. Edward was 
counselled by Harold, and lioofrick, Earl of Mercia, to make peace with 
him again ; which ho again broke : nor could ho bo restrained by any 
means from these barbarous inroad.s, before the j’car one thousand and 
sixty- three ; when Edward, whoso x*a-tienco and pacific disposition had 
been too much nhuso<l, conmiissionc<l Harold to tisscmblo the whole 
strength of the kingdom, mid make war upon him in his own jeountry till 
he had sulxltied or destroyed him. That general acted so vigorously, and 
with so much celerity, that ho had like to have surprised 1dm inhispal.oco: 
but just before tho Kiigli.sh forces arrived at his gate, having notice of the 
danger that threatened 1dm, aiul seeing no other means of safety, ho threw 
himself with a few of his hou.«ohold into one of his ships which happened 
at the instant to be ready to sail and put to sca.'^ — ]aitelto25’s JHH. oJ 
Jhhujhndy vol. ii. p. 

This passage will bo found to boar a general rcsemldance to the fictitious 
talc told in tho .Komanco. 


Abboiskoro, lriJiin< 
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MINUTES 

OF SEDERUNT OP A GENERAL MEETING OF THE SUARJBHOLDBRS DESIGNING 
TO FORM A JOINT-STOCK COMPANY, UNITED FOR THE PURPOSE OP 
WRITING AND PUBLISHING THE CLASS OP WORKS CAlIiED THE WAVKB- 
LEY NOVELS, 

UKL1> 

IN THE AYATEllLOO TAVERN, REGliNT’S BRIDGE, 

Edinburgh, Isi June 1825. 


[The reader must have remarked, that the various editions of the proceediugs at this 
meeting were given in the public pai>ers with rather more *han usual iuacouracy. 
The cause of tills' w'as no ill-timed n'clicacy on the part of the gentlemen of thepr&iS 
to assert their privilege of universal presence wherever a few arc met togetiier, and to 
cninrnit to the public prints whatever may then and theit* pass of the most private 
nature. But very unusual and arbitrary inetliod.s were resorted to on the present 
occasion to prevent the reporters using a right which ia generally conceded to them 
by almost all meetings, whether of a political or commercial descrifition. Our own 
reporter, indeed, was bold enough to secrete himself under tlic Secretary’s table, and 
w'as not di^^c()vered till tlie meeting was well-nigli over. AVe arc .'^orry to say, he 
sudbred much in per^ion Iroin lists and toes, and two or three yji'incipal pages w-erc 
torn (*iit of liis note bot)k, which occa.sions his report to break ofi ahruplly. Wo can- 
not but consider thi.s behavioi.T as more particularly illiberal on the part of men wlio 
are themselves .a kind of gentlemen of the press ; and they ought to consider them- 
selves a.s fortumito tliat the misused reporter has sought no other vengeance than 
iVorn the tone of acidity with which he has seasoned bis account of their procct'«1ing«. 
— Edinburgh I^^cwsjmper.'} 


A MEETING of tlio (^^entlciueu arid othoi’s iiitcrcsiod in the coIeUiut'' 
publications ctilkal the Waverlcy Novels, having boon called by pub'' 
ndyertiaement, the same was respectably aUended by, various* litmur* 
characters of crninouce. And it being in the first place undor.stood thh 
individuals were to bo deneiiiinatod by the uariics assigned to them in tb 
publications in question, the Eidolon, or image of the author, was unan’ 
mou.sly called to the chair, and Jonathan OJdlmdc, Esq. of Monkbarus, 
was i:equested to act as Secretary. 
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rhe Proses then addressed the meeting to the following puxfSose 

** Qeiitlejnenj 

^ I neod scarcely remind you^ that we have a joint interest in the yalu< 
le p^perty which has accumulated under our common labours. While 
ao pubUo have been idly engaged in ascribing to one individual or another 
he immense mass of various mattor which the labours of many had ac* 
mmulated^ you, ^ntlemen, well know that every persou in this numerous 
assembly has had his share in the honours and profits of our common suc- 
cess. It is, indeed, to me a mystery, how the sharp-sighted could suppose 

huge a mass of sense and nonsense, jest and earnest, humorous an<l 
pathetic, good, bad, and indiiYeront, amounting to scores of volumes, could 
bo the work of one hand, when w'o know the doctrine so well laid down by 
the immortal Adam Smith concerning the division of labour. Wore those 
who entertained an opinion so siiungo, not vriso enough to know that it 
require.s twenty pairs of hands to make a thing so tridingas a pin — twenty 
couple of dogs to kill an animal so insignificant as a fox " 

“ Hout, man I ** said a stout countryman, I have a grew-bitch at haiuu 
will worry the best tod in Pomoragi*ains, before jie could say Diinqfiing.” 

‘'Who is that person?” said thoPreses, witii some warmth, as it ap- 
peared to US. 

"A son of Dandy Diiiuiont's,” answered tlio unabashed rustic. “God, 
yo may mind him, I think !•— ano o* the host in your aught, 1 reckon. Aiid, 
yo see, I am como into the farm, and maybe something man*, and a wheen 
shares in this buik- trade of yours.” 

“ Well, well,” rejfiieil the Proses, peace, I pray thee, peace. Gentle- 
men, when thixs interrupted, 1 was on the point of introducing tbo business 
of tins meeting, being, as is known to most of you, tho discussion of a pro- 
position now on yc»ur table, which I myself had tlio honour to suggest at 
ifist inootin^^, namely, that wo do apply to tho Legislature for an Act of 
I'arliament in ordinaiy, to jissociato us into a coiporato body, and give us 
apersuni siaudi in -^'folivio, with full power to prosecute and bring to con- 
viction all ciicroaciier.s upon our exclusive privilege, in tho manner thoi’oin 
to be inado and provided. In a loiter from the ingenious Mr Dousterawivcl 
which X have received ” 

Oldbuck, waniily — “I object to that follow's name being mentioned ; ho 
is a common swindler.” 

‘•Por shame, Mr Oidbuck,” said tho Proses, “to use such terms re- 
specting tho ingenious inventor of the groat patent machine erected at 
(>ronii)gon, where they put in raw hemp atone end, and take out rufilod 
shirt.«^ at the other, wiLliv)ut tho aid of hacklo «r ripjdinff-comb'-looni, 
shuttle, or weaver — scis.sors, nocdlo, or seamstress, lie liad just com- 
pleted it, by tho addition of a piece of machinery to perform tho work i>f 
Lbo koindress ; hut when it w(us exhibited before bis honour tho burgo- 
rnasior, it had tho inconvenience of heating tho smoothing-irons red-hot ; 
c^c(ijjting which, the experiment was entirely satisfactory, lie ■will become 
. rich ns a dew.” 

“ Well,” ad<led ^Ir Oldbuck, “ it the scoundrel — ” 

’ “vScoundrel, Mr Oldbuck,” said tbo Proses, “is a most unseemly ex- 
..-/ossion, and I must call you to order. Mr Doustcrswivol is only an 
ccontric genius.” , 

^ “ Pretty much tho same in the Greek,” muttered Mr Oldbuck ; and then 
.iaid aloud, “and if this occontrie genius ha.s work cnougli in singeing tlio 
Diitchmau's liuen, what tho devil has ho to do here?” 

‘‘ Wliy, ho is of oiuuion, that at tho expense of a little mechanism some part 
ot the labour of composing thosse novels might bo saved by tb.e use of jdrearu.” 
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Thfffe WB8 a murmur of disapprobation at tliis proposal^ and the word 

Blown up,” and Bread taken out of our mouths,” and ** They might t 
well oonstruct a steam parson,” were whispered. And it was not withoi 
repeated calls to order, that the Preses obtained^an opportunity of r 
Burning his address. 

** Order !-— Order I Pray, support the chair. Hear, hear, hear tl 
chair!” 

^'Oentlemon, it is to bo premised that this mechanical operation ca 
enly apply to those parts of the narrative which are at p^sent composot 
out of commonplaces, such as the love-speeches of the hero, the descriptioi 
of the heroine’s person, the moral observations of all sorts, and the dis- 
tribution of happiness at the conclusion of the pieco. Mr Doustomwivcl 
has sent mo some drawings, which go far to show that, by placing the wordc 
and phrases technically employed on these subjects in a sort of fi*amc-workj 
like that of tho Sage of Laputa, and changing them by such a mochanicai 
process as that by which weavers of damask alter their patterns, many nevi 
and happy combinations cannot fail to occur, while the author, tired o1 
pumping his own brains, may have an agreeable relaxation in the use oj 
his fingers.” 

speak for infordition, Mr rrcsos,” said the Rev. Mr Lawrence 
Templeton ; " but 1 am inclined to suppose the late publication of Wal- 
ladmor to have been the work of Doustorswivel, by tho help of the steam- 
engine.” i 

For shamo, Mr Templeton,” said tho Preses ; 'Hhore are good things 
in Walladmor, I assure you, had tho winter known anything about the 
country in which he laid the scene.” 

“ Or had he had the wnt, like some of ourselves, to lay the scene in such 
a remote or distant country that nobod}" should bo able to back-spocr*-! 
him,” said Mr Oldbuck. 

Why, as to that,” said tho Preses ''you must consider the thing was 
got up for the Gonuan market, where folks arc no better judges of Welsh 
innniiers than of AVclsh crw.3 

" T make it my prayer that this bo not found the fault of our own next 
venture,” said Hr Dryasdust, pointing to some books whicli lay on tho 
table. "1 fear tho manners expressed in that 'Bctrothcir of ours will 
scarce meet tho approbation of the CymmCrodion ; I couhl have wii^hed 
that Llhuyd had been looked into — that Powel bad been con.sultod- tliat 
Lewis’s History had been quoted, the preliminary dissertations particularly, 
in order to give duo weight to the work.” 

" Weight ! ” said Captain Clutterbuck ; " by my soul, it is heavy cuf'ugh 
already, Doctor.” 

"Speak to the chair,” said tho Pi*c.scs, rather peevishly, 

" To the chair, then, I say it,” said Captain (.Huttorbuck, " that ' Tho 
Betrothed* is heavy enough to break down the chair of John of Gaunt, or 
Cador-Edris itself. I must add, however, that, in my poor mind, * The 
Talisman’ goes more trippingly off.”^ 

" It is not for mo to speak,” said the worthy minister of Saint Ronan’s 


1 A nom.inee, hy tho Author ofWaverley, having been expected about this time 
at the great commercial m.'irt of literature, the Fair of Lcipsic. an ingenious gentleman 
of Germany, finding iJiat none aiioh appeared, was so kind ns to supply its plnce with 
a \W)rk, in three volumes, called Walladmor, to whic-h he prefixed the Christian and 
surname at full length. The cliaracter of this work is given with tolerable fairness iu 
the text. 

2 Scottish for cross-examine liim, 

3 The ale of the ancient British is called ertv in their native language. 

4 This was an opinion universally entertained among the I'l iciids of the author. 
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'ell ; '' but yet I must say, that being so long engaged upon tile Siege of 
(ipleinais, my work ought to have been brought out| humble though it 
j before any other upon a similar subject at least.** 

Your Siege, Parsouir* said Mr Oldbuck^ with great eontempt; ''will 
.1 speak of your pal^y prose-doings in my presence, whose ^eat Mis- 
deal Poem, in twenty books, with notes in proportion, has been post- 
nod ad Orcecas Kalcndas i ** 

,The Presea, who appeared to suffer a great deal during this discussion, 
->w spoke with dignity and determination. " Gentlemen,** he said, this 
irtof discussion is highly irregular. There is a question before you, and 
^ wO that, gentlemen, 1 must confine your attention. Priority of publica- 
tion, let me remind you, gentlemen, is always referred to the Committee 
of Criticism, whoso determination on such subjects is without appeaL I 
declare I will leave the chair, if any more extraneous matter oe intro- 
duced. — And now, gentlemen, that wo are once more in order, I would 
wish to have somo gentleman speak upon the question, whether, as asso- 
ciated to carry on a joint-stock trade in fictitious narrative, in prose and 
’ verse, we ought not to bo incorporated by Act of Parliament ? What say 
you, gentlemen, to the proposal ? - Fw unita fortior, is an old and true 
adage.’* 

*^Socictas mater ducordiarinn, is a brocard as ancient and as veritable,** 
said Oldbuck, who seemed determined, on this occasion, to be pleased with 
no proposal that was countenanced by the chair. 

'^Como, Monkbaims," said the Prcscs, in his most coaxing manner, 
" you have studied the monastic institutions deeply, and know there must 
, be a union of persons and talents to do anything respectable, and attain a 
due ascendance over the spirit of the age. Tresfamtnt collegmm~-Ai takes 
three monks to make a convent.** 

" And nine tailons to make a man,** replied Oldbuck, not in the least 
softened in his opposition ; *^a quotation as much to the purpose as the 
other.’* 

'*Come, como,” said the Proses, *'yon know the Prince of Orange said 
to Mr Seymour, ' Without an association, we aro a rope of sand.’ ** 

"I know,” replied Oldbuck, "it would have been a.s seemly that none 
of the old leaven had been displayed on this occasion, though you be the 
author of a Jacobite novel, I know nothing of the Prince of Orange after 
1688 ; but I have beard a good deal of the immortal William the Third.** 
"And to the besf’of my recollection,” said Mr Templeton, whispering 
Oldbuck, "it was Seymour made the remark to the Prince, not the Prince 
,to Seymour. But this is a specimen of our friend’s aocm*acy, poor gentle- 
man : IIo trusts too inxich to his memory I of late years— failing fast, sir 
— breaking up.” 

" And breaking down too,** said Mr Oldbuck. "But what can you ex- 
pect of a man too fond of his own hasty and flashy compositions, to take 
tho assistance of mcir of reading and of solid parts ? *’ 

"No whispering— no caballing— no private business, gentlemen,” said 
the unfortunate Presos, — who remimled us somow'hat of a Highland 
drover, engaged in gathering and koer»ing in the straight road his excur- 
sive black cattle. 

"I have not yet heard,” ho continued, "a single reasonable objection 
to applying for tho Act of Parliament, of which the draught lies on thet 
table. You must be aware that tho extremes of rude and of civilised 
society are, in those our days, on the point of approaching to each other. 
In the patriarchal period, a man is his own weaver, tailor, butcher, shoe- 
maker, and so forth ; and, in the ago of Stook-companies, as tho present 
may he called, an individual may be said, in one sense, to exemse the 
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sameplura^ty of trades. In fact, a man who has dipped lately into these 
S]^60ulations, may combine his own expenditure with the improvement of 
his own income, just like the i^enlous hydiuulic machine, whi^h, by its 
very waste, raises its own supplies of water. Such ^ person buys his bread 
from his own Baking Company, his milk and cheese from his own Dair^ 
Company, takes oH a new coat for the benefit of his own Clothing Com 
pany, illuminates his house to advance his own Gas Establishment, an( 
arinks an additional bottle of wine for the beneht of the General Wine 
Importation Company, of which he is himself a member. Every act, which 
would otherwise be one of more extravagance, is, to such a person, sea- 
soned with the odor lucriy and reconciled to prudence. Even if the price 
of the article consumed be extravagant, anc[ the quality indifferent, the 
person, who is in a manner his own customer, is only imposed upon for his 
own benefit. Nay, if the Joint-stock Company of tindertakers shall unite 

with the Medical Faculty, as proposed by the late facetious Doctor G , 

under the firm of Death and tlio Doctor, the shareholder might contrive 
to secure to his heirs a handsome slice of his own deathbed and funeral 
expenses. In short, Stock- Companies are the fashion of the age, and an 
Incorporating Act will, I think, bo particularly useful in bringing back the 
ho<iy, over whom 1 have the honour to preside, to a spirit of subordina- 
tion*, highly necessary to success in every enterijrise where joint wisdom, 
talent, and labour, ai-e to bo employed. It is with regret that 1 state that, 
besides several differences amongst yourselves, 1 have not myself for some 
time been treated with that deference among you which circumstMiccs 
entitled mo to expect.” 

Hiiic nice lachrymm,^^ muttered Mr Oldbuck. 

But,” continued the Chairman, '^Iseo other gontlomon impalicut to 
deliver their opinions, and I desire to stand in no man’s way, 1 therefore 
— my place in this chair forbidding mo to originate the motion —bog some 
gcntlemaii may move a committee for revising the draught of the bill now 
upon the table, and which lias been duly circulated among those liaving 
interest, and take the necessixry measures to biing it before the House 
early next session.” 

There was a short murmur in the meeting, and at Icn^h Mr Oldbuck 
again rose. “ It seems, sir,” he .said, addi’ossing the chair, “ that no one 
i:>resoiit is w’illirig to make the motion you point at. I am sorr}^ no more 
qualified person has taken upon him to show any reasons in the contrair, 
and that it has fallen on me, as wo Scotsmen say, to bell-tlio-cat with 
you ; anont whilk phrase, Pitscottie hath a pleasant jest of llio groat Earl 
of Angus 

Hereagontloman whispored tothospeakor, ^'Havo a care of Pitscottie!” 
and Mr Oldbuck, as if taking the bint, went on., 

^‘^But that’s neither hero nor there — Well, gentlemen, io bo short, I 
think it unnecessary to enter into the general rcasoning.s whilk have this 
day been delivered, as I may say, ex cathedra; nor wilH charge our worthy 
Presos with an attempt to obtain over us, ;^er amlmgesy and under colour 
of an Act of Parliament, a de,spotic authority, iiiconsisLont wdth our free- 
dom. But this I will say, that times are so much changed above stairs, 
that whereas last year you might liavo obtained an act incorporating 
a Stock Company for riddling ashes, you will not bo able to procure 
one tliis year for gathering pearls. What signifies, then, wasting the time 
di the meeting, by inquiring whether or not we ought to go in at a door 
which wo know to bo bolted and barred in our face, and in the face of ail 
the companies for fire or air, land or water, which wo have of late seen 
blighted?” 

Here there was a general clamour, seemingly of apj>robation. in wliiob 
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tbe words be distinguished, “Needless to think of it Money 

thrown away” — “Lost before the committee,” &c. &c'^ &o. Butebovethe 
jtumult the voices of two gentlemen, in different comera of the room, an- 
swered each other clear and loud, like the blows of the two figures on l^int 
Dun Stan’s clock ; and althougli the Ohairaiau, in much agitation, endea* 
roured to ^ence them, his interruption had only the effect of cutf^g 
iheir words up into syllables, thus,-^ 

First Voice. “ The Lord Chan ” 

Second Voice. “ The Lord Lau ^ 

’ C/iamimn {loudly). Scandalum magnatum I ” 

First Voice. “ The Lord Chancel 

Second Voice. “ The Lord louder 

Chairman (louder yet). “ Breach of Privilege ! ” 

First Voice, “ The Lord Chancellor ” 

Second Voice. My Lord fjauderdalc-^ — 

Chnirman (at the hiffhesl pitch of his voice). “ Called before the House ! ” 
Jioth Voices logeOi£r. “ Will never consent to such a bill.” 

A general assent seemed to follow this last propositiru), which was pro 
pounded with as much emphasis as could be contributed b,v the united 
clftppers of the whole meeting, joined to those of tlie voices already men- 
tioned. 

Several x)crsons present scemod to consider the business of the meeting 
as ended, and were beginning to handle their hats and canes with a view 
to dcj)arture, when the Chairman, who had thrown himself back in Ms 
chair, with an air of manifest mortification and displeasure, again drew 
himself up, and commanded attention. All stoppcil, though some 
shruGged their shoulders, as if under the predominating influenco of 
what is called a hove. But the tenor of his discourso soon excited anxious 
attention, 

“ t perceive, gentlemen,” he said, “'that you are like tho young birds, 
who tiro impatient to leave thoir mother’s nest — lake caro your own x>en- 
feathers aro strong enough to 8U}>i>ort you ; ainco, as for my }>art, I am 
tired of supf)orting on my wing such a set of ungrateful gulls. But it sig- 
nifies nothing speaking— 1 will no longer avail myself of such weak minis- 
ters as you —I will discard you — I will iinbcgct you, as Sir Anthony 
Absolute says-'-I will leave you and your whole liacked stock in trade — 
your cavenis and j’-our castles — your modern antiques, and your antiquated 
iriodorns— your confusion of times, manners, and circumstances — your 
I^ropertios,* as player-folk say of scenery and dresses — the wdiole of your 
exhausted expedients, to the fools who choose to deal with them. I will 
vindicate my own fame with my own right hand, without apx>ealing to 
such halting assistants, 

* Whom I have used for sport, rather than need/ 

— I will lay my foundations bettor than on quicksands — I will rear my 
structure of better materials than painted cards ; in a word, 'I will write 
History ! ” 

There was a tumult of surprise, amid which our reporter detected tho 
following expressions: — “The devil you vdll!” — “You, my dear sir, 
you f *’ — “ Tho old gentleman forgets that ho is tho greatest liar since Sir 
John Mandevillo.” 

“Not tho worse historian for that,” said Oldbuck, since historj', you 
know, is lialf fiction.” 

“ I’ll answer for that half being forthcoming,” said tho former si>eakor ; 
“ but for tho scantliTig of tnith which is necessary after all, Loi:4 help us ! 
— Geoffrey cf Monmouth will bo Lord Clarendon ^to him..” 
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crafoidon began to abate, mora than one momber of the meeting 
to igmoU 'liU forehead signihcantly, while Captain Clutterbuok 

Be by your friends adviiied» 

Too rash, too hasty, dad,^ 

Hangre your bolts and wise head^ 

The world wiU think you mad. 

1 *. > 

, ' V JJie world, and,3r(m, gentlemen, may think what you please,” said the 
^'Qbainaan, * ** ^ ^ intend to write the most wonderful 

bix^ which the world ever read— a book in which every incident shall be 
inci^l^o, yet strictly true— a work recalling recollections with which the 
ears of ibis generation once tingled, and which shall bo read by our chil- 
dren with an admiration approaching to incredulit;^ Such fidiall be the Lifb 
0? Napoleon Bdonaparte, by the Atjtuor op Wayebjley ! ” 

In the general start and exclamation which followed this annunciation, 
Mr Oldbuck dropped his snulT-box ; and the Scottish rappee, which dis- 
persed itself in consequence, had efifocts upon the nasal or^ns of our 
reporter, ensconced as he was under the secretapr's table, which occa- 
sioned his being discovered and extruded in the illiberal and unhandsome 
manner we have mentioned, with threats of farther damage to his nose, 
ears, and other portions of bis body, on the part especially of Captain 
Clutterbuck. Undismayed by these threats, which indeed those of his 
profession are accustomed to hold at defiance, our young man hovered 
about tho door of the tavern, but could only bring us the farther intelli- 
gence, that tho meeting had broken up in about a quarter of an hour after 
his expulsion, ** in much-admired disorder.” 
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Now in tlicso diiycs were hcttc wars upon tViO Marches of Wale.s. 

Lewis's 

Tub Chronicles*, from which this narrative is extracted, assure us 
that, during the loiiff period when tlie Welsh princes maintained 
their independence, the year 1187 was peculiarly marked as favour- 
able to i)eace betwixt them and their warlike neig-liboui's, the Lords 
Marchers, who inhabited those formidable castles on the front fers 
of the ancient Britisli, on the ruins of which the traveller grazes 
with wonder. This was the time when Baldwin, Archbishoj) of Can- 
terbury, accompanied by the learned Giraldus de Barri, afterwards 
Bishop of Saint David’s, preached the Crusade from castle to castle, 
■from town to town ; awakened the inmost valleys of his native 
Cambria with the call to arms for recovery of the rloly Sepulchre ; 
and, while he deprecated the feuds and W'ars of Christian incii 
agrainst each other, held out to the martial spirit of the agre a 
general object of ambition, and a scene of adventure, where the 
nir of J leaven, as well as earthly renown, was to reward the 
cessful champions. 

fet the British chieftains, among’ the thousands whom this spirit- 
ring summons called from their native land to a distant and 
'ilous expedition, had perhaps the best excuse for declining tlm 
nmons. The superior skill of the Anglo Normau knights, wlio 
re engaged in constant inroads on the Welsh frontier, and who 
‘^re fi-cquently detaching from it large portions, which they forti- 
d with castles, tlius making good what they had won, was avenged. 
Iced, but not compensated, by the furious inroads of the Britisli, 
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who, like &6|]IUowA of a votirhig tide, rolled on successifely, with 
poise, fhry, at)d devaafation ; but, on each retreat, yielded ground 
insenBibly to thetr invaders. 

A union among tiie native princes might have opposed a strong 
and permanent hairier to the encroachments of tlie strangers 5 but 
they were, unlwn)pily, as much at discord among thcm#ives as they 
Were with the iNormans, and were constantly engaged in private war 
with each other, of which the common enemy had the sole advantage. 

The invitation to the Crusade promised something at le^t of 
novi^ty.to a nation peculiarly ardent in their temper; and it was 
.accepted by many, regardless of the consequences which must ensue 
to the country which they left defenceless. Even the most cele- 
brated enemies of the Saxon and Norman race laid aside their enmity 
against the invaders of their country, to enrol themselves under the 
banners of the Crusade. 

Amongst these was reckoned Gwenwyn (or more properly Gwen- 
wvnwen, though wc retain the britsfer appellative), a British prince 
who continued exercising a precarious sovereignty over such parts 
of Powys-Laiid as had not been subjugated by the Mortinters, 
Giiarines, Latimers, Fit/.Alans, and other Norman nobles, who, 
under various pretexts, and sonictiines contemning all other save 
the open avowal of superior force, had severed and appropriated 
large portions of tluit once exlcnsivo and independent principality, 
which, when Wales was unhappily divided into tliree parts on the 
death of Bodcrick Mawr, fell to tliolot of liis youngest son, Mervyii. 
Th^ undaunted re.sohition and stubborn ferocity of Gwenwyn, de- 
scendant of that )>rince, liad long made liiin beloved among the ‘‘ Tall 
men ” or Cliainpinns of Wales ; and he was enabled, more by the 
number of those who served under him, attracted by his reputation, 
than by the natural strength of his dilapidated principality, to 
retaliate the encroachments of the English by the most wakeful 
iniviads. 

Yet even Gwenwyn on the present occasion seemed to forget Jiis 
de^ly-sworn hatred against Ins dangerous neighbours. The Torch 
of Pengwern (for so Gwenwyn w^as called, from his frequently laying 
the province of Shrewsbury in contlagration) seemed at present to 
burn as calmly as a taper in llie liower of a lady ; and the Wolf of 
Plinlimnion, another name with which the bards' had graced Gwen- 
wyn, now slumbered as peacefully as the shepherd’s dog on the 
domestic hearth. 

But it was not alone the eloquence of Baldwin or of Girald which 
had lulled into peace a spirit .so restless and fierce. It is true, their 
exhortations had done more towards it than Gwenwyn’s followers 
had thought possible. The Archbishop had induced the British 
Chief to break bread, and to mingle in sylvan sports, with his 
nearest, and hitherto one of his most determined enemies, (he old 
Norman wamor Sir Raymond Berenger, who, sometimes beaten, 
sometimes victorious, but never subduct, had, in spite of Gwenwyn's 
hottest incursions, maintained liis Castle of Garde Dolourouse, upon 
the marches of Wales ; a place strong by nature, and w ell fortified 
by art, which the Welsli pidnce had found it impossible to conquer. 
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either by open force or. by stratagein, and ^hidii remaining with a 
strong garrison in his rear, often checked his incursions by render^ 
ing his retreat precarious. 

On this account, Gwenwyn of Powys-Land bed. ah hundred times 
^owed the death of Raymond Berenger, and the demolition of his 
castle; but the policy of the sagacious old Warrior, and his long 
experience in all warlike practice, were such as, with the aid of his 
more powerful countrymen, enabled him to defy the attempts of his 
fiery neighbour. If there was a man, therefore, throughout jEngland, 
whom Gw0!\.wyn hated more than another, it was Raymond Beren- 
ger; and yet the good Archbishop Baldwin could prevail on the 
Welsh prince to meet him as a friend and ally in the cause of the 
Cross. He even invited Raymond to the autumn festivities of his 
Welsh palace, where the old knight, in all honourable courtesy, 
feasted and hunted for more than a week in the dominions of liis 
lierediUiry foe. 

To requite this hospitality, Raymond invited the Prince of Powys, 
with a chosen but limited train, during the ensuing Christmas, to 
the Garde Doloureusc, whicli some antiquaries have endeavoured to 
identify with the Castle of Coluue, on the river of the saiUc name. 
But tlic length of time,, and some geographical diflicuities, throw 
doubts upon this ingenious conjecture. 

As tlie Welshman crossed the drawbridge, lie was observed by his 
faitlifiil bard to shudder witli involuntary emotion ; nor did Cadwallon, 
experienced as ho was in life, and well acquainted with the char- 
acter of his master, make any doubt that he was at that moment 
atrougly urged by the apparent opportunity, to seize upon the strong 
fortress which had been so long the object of his cupidity, even at 
the expense of violating his good faith. 

Dreading lest the struggTe of his master’s conscience and his 
ambition should terminate unfavourably for his fame, the bard 
arrested his attention by whispering in their native language, that 
** the teeth which bite hardest are those whicli are out of sight ; ** 
and Gweuwyn, looking around him, became aware that, though ouly 
unarmed squires and pages appeared in the courtyard, yet the 
towers and battlements connecting them were garnisluA with archers 
and meii-at arms. 

They proceeded to the bnnquet, at wliich Gwenwyn for the first 
time beheld Eveline Berenger, the sole child of the Norman castel- 
lane, the inheritor of Ins domains and of his supposed wealth, aged 
only sixteen, and the most beautiful damsel upon the Welsh marches. 
Many a spear liad already been shivered in inaintenance of her 
charms ; and the gallant liugo de Lacy, Constable of Chester, one 
of the most redoubted warriors of the time, had laid at Eveline’s 
feet the prize which his chivalry had gained in a great toumameat 
held near that ancient town. Gwenwyn considered these triumphs 
as so many additional recommendations to Eveline ; her beauty was 
incontestable, and she was heiress of the fortress which he so much 
longed to possess, and which he began now^ to think miglft be ao- 
, quired by means more smooth than those with which he ws in the 
^ use of working out his will. 
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Agm the halved which subsisted l)etweei) the British and their 
Saxon and Norman inraders; his long and ilhextinguishcd feud 
with this very Eaymond Berenger; a general recollection tliat 
alliauoes between the Welsh and English had rarely been happy; 
and a consciousness that the measure which he meditated would be 
Unpopular among his followers, and appear a dereliction of the 
systematic principles on which he had hitnerto acted, restrained him 
from speaking his wishes to Raymond or his daughter. The idea 
of the reflection of his suit did not for a moment occur to him ; he 
was convinced he had but to speak bis wishes, and tliat tlie daughter 
" pf a Norman castellane, whoso rank or power were not of the 
higliest order among the nobles of the frontiers, must be delighted 
and honoured hy a proposal for allying his family with that of the 
sovereign of a luindred mountains. 

There was indeed another objection, which in later times would 
have been of considerable weiglit—Gwenwyn was already married. 
But Brengwain was a cliildless bride ; sovereigns (and among sover- 
eigns the Welsh prince ranked himself) marry for lineage, and the 
Pope was not likely to be scrupulous where the question was to 
oblige a prince who had assumed the Cross with such ready zeal, 
evrti although, in fact, hi.s thoughts had been much more on the 
Garde Doloiireiise than on Jerusalem. In the meanwhile, if Ray- 
mond Berengcr (as was suspected) was not liberal enough in his 
opinions to permit Eveline to hold the temporary rank of concu- 
bine, wliicli the manners of Wales warrautea Qwenwyn to offer as 
an interim arrangement, lie had (inly to wait for a few niontlis, and 
sue for a divorce through the Bishop of Saint David’s, or some 
other intercessor at the Court of Rom#. 

Agitating these tlioughts in his mind, Gweiiwyn prolonged liis 
residence at the Castle of Bereiiger, from Christmas till Twelfth-day ; 
and endured the presence of tlie Norman cavaliers who resorted Tto 
Raymond’s festal halls, although, regarding themselves, in virtue of 
their rank of knighthood, equal to the most potent sovereigns, they 
made small account of the long descent of the Welsh prince, who, in 
their eyes, was but the chief of a semi-barbarous province ; while he, 
on his part, considered them little better than a sort of jinvilegcd 
robbers, and with the utmost difficulty restrained liinisclf from 
manifesting Ins open hatred, when lie belield them careering in the 
exercises of chivalry, tlie habitual use of wJiich rendered them such 
formidable enemies to his country. At lengtli, the term of feasting 
was ended, and knight and squire departed from the castle, wliich 
once more assumed the aspect of a solitary and guarded frontier 
fort 

But the Prince of Powys-Land, while pursuing his sports on his 
own mountains and valleys, found that even the abiiiulance of the 
game, as well as his release from the society of the Norman cliivalrv, 
wlio affected to treat him as an equal, profited him nothing, so long 
as the light and beautiful form of Eveline, on lier white palfrey, was 
banidieu from the train of sportsmen. In short, lie hesitated no 
linger, bitt took into his confidence his chaphiin, an able and saga- 
cious man, whose nride was flattered by hi.s patron's communication, 
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and who, besides, saw in the nropoaed seheme some contingent advan- 
tages for himself and his order. By his counsel, the proceedings for 
Gwenwjn’s divorce were ])rosecutca under favourable auspices, and 
the unfortunate Brengwain was removed to a nunnery, wJiich per- 
haps she found a more cheerful habitation than the lonely retreat in 
which slie had led a neglected life, ever since Gwenwyn had despaired 
of her bed being blessed with issue. Father Einion also dealt with 
the chiefs and ciders of the land, and represented to them the advan- 
tage which ill future w^ara they were certain to obtain by the posses- 
sion of the Garde Doloureuse, which had for more than a centuiy 
covered and* protected a considerable tract of country, rendered their 
advance difficult, and their retreat perilous, and, in a word, nrevented 
their carrying their incursions as far as the gates of Shrewsbury. As 
for the union with the Saxon damsel, the fetters which it was to form 
might not (the good father hinted) be found more permanent than 
those which had bound Gwenwyn to her predecessor, Brengwain. 

These arguments, mingled with others adapted to the views and 
wishes of different individuals, were so prevailing, that the chaplain 
in the course of a few weeks was able to report to his princely patron, 
that his proposed match would meet with no opposition from the 
elders iind nobles of his dominions. A golden bracelet, six ounces in 
weight, was the instant reward of the priest’s dexterity in negotiation, 
and he was appointed by Gwenwyn to commit to paper those pro- 
posals, which he doubted not were to throw the Castle of Garde Do- 
loureuse, iiotwithstandingits melancholy name, into an ecstasy of joy. 
AVith some difficulty the chaplain prevailed on his patron to say no- 
thing in tliis letter upon his temporary plan of concuDinage, which he 
wisely judged might he considered as* an affront both by Eveline and 
her father. I’he matter of tlic divorce he rej)resented as almost en- 
tirely settled, and wound up his letter with a moral application, in 
which were many allusions to Vashti, Esther, and Ahasuerus. 

Having despatched this letter by a swift and trusty messenger, the 
British prince opened in all solemnity the feast of Easter, which had 
come round during the course of these external and internal negoti- 
ations. 

, Upon the approaching Holy-tide, to propitiate the minds of his 
subjects and vassals, they w'ere invited in large numbers to partake a 
princely festivity at Casiell-Cocli, or the lied Castle, as it was then 
called, since belter known by the name of Powys-Castle, and in latter 
times the princely seat of the Duke of Beaufort The architectural 
magnificence of this noble residence is of a much later period than 
that of Gwenwyn, whose palace, at the time we speak of, was a long, 
low-roofcd edifice of red stone, whence the castle derived its name ; 
while a ditch and palisade were, in addition to the commanding situ- 
ation, its most important defences. 
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In Madoc*8 tont tlie clarion loanda, 

With rapid clangor huniad Ihr; 

hill and dale tl>e note rebounds. 

But when rettim the sons of war ? 

Thou, born of stern NecesRlty, 

Dull Peace 1 the valley yields to thee, 

> And owns thy melancholy sway. 

Welsh Pom. 

i The feasts of tlio ancient British princes usually exhibited all the 
Pttde splendour and liberal indulgfoucc of mountain hospitality, and 
Gwenwyn was, on the i)Tcscut occasion, anxious to purchase popu- 
larity by even an unusual display of profusion ; for he was sensible 
that the alliance whicli lie meditated rni^lit indeed be tolerated, but 
could not be approved, by his subjects and followers. 

The followini^ incident, triiliriy: in itself, conlinapd his apprehen- 
sions. Passin<^ one evenino*, when it w'as become nearly dark, by the 
open window of a ifuard-room. usually occupied by some few of his 
most celebrat(.*d soldiers, who relieved each other in watching* his pal- 
ace, he heard Moriran, a inan distingfuished for strenfftli, coura<fe, 
and ferocity, say to tlie companion with wdiom lie W’as sitting by the 
watch-fire, “ Gwenwyn is turned to a priest, or a woman t When w^as 
it before tliese last months, that a follower of his was obliged to gnaw 
tlic meat from the bone s«> closely, as I am now' iiecling the morsel 
which I iiold in my liaiid ? ’ ^ 

“ Wait but a wliiJe,” replied his comrade, ‘‘ till the Nonnaii match 
he aecomplislied ; and so small will be tlie prey we shall then drive 
from the feaxoii churls, that we may be glad to swallow, like hungry 
dogs, the very bones themselves/’ 

Gwenwyn heard no mor<3 of their conversation ; but this was 
enough to alarm his nride as a soldier, and Ids jealousy as a prince. 
He was sensible that the people over wdioiu he ruled were at once 
fickle in their disposition, impatient of long repose, and full of hatred , 
against their neighbours ; and ho almost dreaded the consequcncCwS 
of the inactivity to which a long iviice miglit reduce them. The risk 
was now incurred, Jiowever ; and to di.splay even more than Ids wonted 
splendour and lilx'rality, seemed tlie best W'ay of reconciling the W'av- 
ering afifections of Ids subjects. 

A Norman would have despised the barbarous inagnificenee of an 
entertainment consisting of kine and slieep roasted whole, of goats* 
flesh and deei’s’ flesh seethed in the skins of the animals themselves; 
for the Normans piqued themselves on the quality rather than the 
quantity of their food, and, eating rather delicately than largely, ridi- 
culed the coarser taste of the Britons, altliough the last were in their 

1 It is said in Highland tradition, that one of the Macdonalds of the Isles, wlit> had 
wffer^ his l^oadsword to remain sheutlicd for some rnonihs after his marriage with a 
beautifiU woman, was stirred toasnddoii and furious expedition against the mainland, 
by hearing couversation to the above purpose among his bodyguard. 
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bauquelis much more moderate than were the SdKone; nor would the 
oceans of Crw and hjdromel, which overwhelmed the quests like a 
delugfc, have made up, in tlieir opinion, for the absence of the more 
elegant and costly beverage which they had learnt to love in the south 
of Europe. Milk, prepared in various ways, was another material of 
the British entertainment which would not have received their ap- 
probation, although a nutriment which, on ordinary occasions, often 
supplied the want of all others among the ancient inhabitants, whose 
country was rich iu flocks and herds, but poor in agricultural produce. 

The banquet was spread in a long low hall, built of rough wood 
lined with shingles, having a fire at each end, tlwf smoke of whicl^ 
unable to find its way through the imperfect chimneys in the roof, 
rolled iu cloudy billows above th(‘. heads of the revellers, who sat on 
low seats, purposely to avoid its stifling fuines.^ The mien and ap - 
pearance of the company assembled was wild, and, even in their soaal 
hours, almost terrihc. Their prince himself had the gigantic port 
and fiery eye fitted to sway an unruly people, whose aeliglit was in 
the field of battle ; and tlie long mustaches which he and most of his 
champions w or^iddcd to the formidable dignity of his presence. 
Like most of tl^e present, Gweiiwyn was clad iu a simple tunic of 
white linen cloth, a'reninaut of the dross wdiich the Romans bad in- 
troduced into provincial firitaiu ; and ho >vas dLstinguished by the 
Eudorchawg, or chain of twisted gold links witli which tlie Celtic 
tribes alw'ays decorated their chiefs. The collar, iiideed, representing 
in form the species of links made by children out of rushes, was com- 
mon to chieftains of inferior rank, many of whom bore it in virtue of 
their birth, or had w^oii it by military exploits ; but a ring of gold, 
bent around the head, intermingled witli Chvenwyn’s hair — for he 
claimed the rank of one or three diademed princes of Wales, aud liis 
armlets and anklets, of the same metal, were peculiar to the Prince 
of 1-^0 wys as an independcut sovereign. Two squires of his body, 
who dedicated their whole attention to his service, stood at the 
Prince’s back ; and at his feet sat a page, whose duty it was to keep 
them warm by chafing and by wrapping them in his inantle. The 
same right of sovereignty, which assigned to (rwenwyn his goldeu 
pownlet, gave him a title to the attendance of the foot-bearer, or 
jouth, wlu) lay on tlie rushes, and whose duty it was to cherisii the 
Prince’s t(‘et in his lap or bosom.’-^ 

JVol withstanding llic military disposition of the guests, and the 
danger arising from the feuds into which they w'ere divided, few of 
the foasters wore any defensive armour, except the light goatskin 
buckler which liung behind each man’s seat On the other hand, 
they were w'ell provided with ofl'ensive weapons ; for the broad, sharp, 
shoVt, two-edged sword was another legacy of the Romans,^ Most 
added a wood-knife or poniard ; and there were store of javelins, 

• 

^ Tlie Woliih houses, like those of the cognate tribes in Ireland and in the Highlandf 
of Scotland, wore very imperfectly supplied with ohimneya. Hence, in tl»e History ol 
the (iwydir Family, tlio striking expression of a W'elsh cliieftain, who, the house bein^ 
assaulted and set mi tire by his eneraies, exhorted his friends to stand to flielr defeacc: 
Baying he had tieeii as much smoko in the hall upon a Christmas oven. 

*Sco Koto A. Puf^e of a WiUh Frinec. 
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darts, bows^and am^wa, pikes, halberds, Danish axes, and Weld) 
hooks and bills ; so, in case of iU-bloqd arising^ during tlic banquet, 
there was no lack of weapons to work mischief. 

But although the form of the feast was somewhat disorderly, and 
that the rerellers were unrestrained by the stricter rules of good- 
breeding whicli the laws of cJiiralry imposed, the Easter banquet of 
Gwenwyn possessed, in the attendance of twelve eminent bards, one 
source of the most exalted pleasui'e, in a much higher degree than 
the proud Normans could themselves boast. The latter, it is true, 
iiad their minstrels, a race of men trained to the profession of poetiy, 
song, and music ; but although those arts were highly honoured, and 
the individual professors, when they attained to eminence, were often 
richly rewarded and treated with distinction, the order of minstrels, 
as such, was held in low esteem, being composed chiefly of worthless 
and dissolute strollers, by whom the art was- assumed, in order to 
escape from the necessity of labour, and to have the means of pur- 
suing a wandering and dissipated course of life. Such, in all times, 
has been tlic censure upon the calling of tho.se who dedicate them- 
selves to the public amusement; among whom those distinguished by 
individual excellence are sometimes raised high irAte social circle, 
while far the more numerous professors, who only reach mediocrity, 
are sunk into the lower scale. But sncli was not the case witli the 
order of bards in Wales, who, succeeding to the dignity of the Druids, 
under whom they had originally formed a subordinate fraternity, had 
many immunities, were held in the highest reverence and esteem, and 
exercised mucli influence with their countrymen. Their i>ower over 
the public mind even rivalled that of the priests themselves, to whom 
indeed tliey bore some resemblance; for they never wore arms, were 
iiiitiated into their order by secret*and mystic solemnities, and hom- 
age was rendered to their A wen, or flow of poetic inspiration, as if it 
liad been indeed marked witli a divine character. Thus ]»ossesscd of 
power and con.sequeiice, the bards were not unwilling to exercise their 
privileges, and sometimes, in doing so, their manners fxcquently sa- 
voured of caprice. 

This was perhaps the case with Cadwallon, the chief hard of Gwen- 
wyn, and who, as such, was expected to have poured forth the tide of 
song in the banqueling-hall of his prince. But ncillior the anxious 
and breathless expectation of the assembled chiefs and champions— 
neither the dead silence which stilled the roaring liall, when his harp 
was reverently placed before him by his attendant — nor even the com- 
mands or entreaties of the Prince* himself— could extract from Cad- 
wallon more tlian a shoi*t and interrupted prelude upon the instrn- 
raeiit, the notes of which arranged themselves into au air inexpres- 
sibly mournful, and died away in silence. The Prince frowned darkly 
on the hard, who was himself far too deeply lost in gloomy thoiiglit 
to offer any apology, or even to observe liis displeasure. Again lie 
toirchcd a few wild notes, and, raising his looks upward, seemed to 
be on the very jioint of bursting forth into a tide of song similar to 
those with which this master of his art was wont to enchant his 
fibers. ;^*ut the effort was in vain— he declared that his right liand 
wie'withered, and pushed the instrument from him. 
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A mminiir went rmmd the eonipanVi and GMnwyn reed in their 
aspects that they received the unnsut^ silence of Ondwallon m this 
high occasion as a bad omen. He called hastily on a young and am- 
bitious bard, named Caradoc of Meuwygent, whose rising fame was 
likely soon to vie with the established reputation of Gadwallon, and 
summoned him to sing something which might command the applause 
of his sovereign and the gratitude of the company. The young man 
was ambitious, and understood the arts of a courtier. He com- 
menced a poem, in which, although under a feigned name» he drew 
such a poetic picture of Eveline Berengcr, that Gwen wyn was enrap- 
tured ; and While all who had seen the heautiful original at once re- 
cognised tlie resemblance, the eyes of the Prince confessed at once 
his passion for the subject, and his admiration of the poet. The 
ligures (»f Celtic poetry, in themselves hi^rhly imaginative, were scarce 
sufficient for the enthusiasm of the ambitious bard, rising in his tone 
as he perceived the feelings which he was exciting. The praises of 
the Prince mingled with those of the Norman beauty; and “as alien," 
said the poet, can only be led by the liand of a chaste and beautiful 
maiden, so a chief can only acknowledge the empire of the most vir- 
tuous, the most M^ely of her sex. Who asks of the noonday sun, in 
what quarter of the world he was born ? and who shall ask of such 
charms as hers, to what country they owe their birth ? 

Enthusiasts in pleasure as in war, and possessed of imaginations 
which answered readily to the summons of their poets, liie Welsh 
chiefs and leaders united in acclamations of applause ; and Oie song 
of the hard went farther to render popular the intended alliance of 
the Prithee, than had all tlic graver arguments of his priestly precur- 
sor in the same topic. 

Gwenwyn himself; in a transport of delight, tore off the golden 
bracelets which he wore, to bestow them upon a bard whose song 
hail produced an effect so desirable ; and said, aa he. looked at the 
silent and sullen Cadwallon, **The silent harp was never strung with 
golden wires.” 

“Prince," answered the bard, whose pride was at least equal to 
that of Gwenwyn himself, “you pervert the proverb of Tuliessin— -it 
is the flattering harp wdiich never Licked golden strings." 
f G wenwyn, turning sternly towards him, was about to make an angry 
answer, when the sudden appearance of Jor worth, the messenger 
whom lie had despatched to liaymond Berenger, arrested his pur- 
pose. This rude envoy entered the hall bare-legged, excepting the 
sandals of goat-skin which he wore, and having on his shoulder a 
cloak of the .same, and a short javelin in his hand. The dust on liis 
garments and the flush on his brow showed with what ha.sty zeal liis 
errand had been executed. Gwenwyn demanded of him eagerly, 
“ What news from Garde Doloureuse; Jorworth ap Jevan ? ” 

“ I bear them in my bosom," said the son of Jevan ; aud with much 
reverence he delivered to the Prince a packet, bound with silk, and 
sealed with the impression of a swan, the ancient cognisance of the 
House of Berenger. Himself ignorant of writing or readii^, Gwen- 
wyn, in anxious liaste, delivered the letter to Cadwallon, wlJo usually 
acted as secretary when the chaplain was not in presence, as chaiiccd 
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then to be tlie cnaeP Cadwallon, looking: at the letter, said* briefly, 
“ I read no Latin. Ill-betide the Norman, who writes to a Prince of 
Powys in other lang*uage than that of Britain I and well was the 
hour, when that noble tongue alone was spoken from Tintadgel to 
Cairleoili 


Owenwyn only replied to him with an angry glance. 

** Where is Father Einion?” said the impatient Prince. 

He assists in the church,” replied one of Ms attendants, “ for it 
is the feast of Saint ” 


Were it the feast of Saint David," said Gwenwyn, " and were the 
pyx between his hands, he must come hither to me instantly ! ” 

One of the chief henchmen sprung off, to command his attendance, 
and, ill the meantime, Gwenwyn eyed the letter containing the secret 
of his fate, but which it required an interpreter to read, with such 
eagerness and anxiety, that Caradoc, elated by his former success, 
threw in a few notes to divert, if possible, the tenor of his patron’s 
thoughts during the interval. A light and lively air, touched by a 
hand which seemed to hesitate, like the submissive voice of an infe- 


rior fearing to interrupt his master’s meditatiqi^B, introduced a 
stanza or two applicable to the subject. 

“ And what though thou, O scroll,” he said, apostrophising the let- 
ter, which lay on the table before his master, “dost speak with the 
tongue of the stranger ? Hath not the cuckoo a harsh note, and 
yet she tells us of green buds and springing flowers ? ” What if thy 
language be that of the stoled priest, is it not the same which binds 
hearts and hands together at the altar ? And what though thou dc- 
layest to render up thy treasures: are not all pleasures most sweet, 
w-hen enhanced by expectation ? What were the chase, if the deer 
dropped at our feet the instant he started from the cover— or what 
value were there in the love of the maiden, were it yielded without 
coy delay ? ” 

The song of the hard was here broken short by tlie entrance of the 

S riest, who, hasty in obeying the suminons of his impatient master, 
ad not tarried to lay aside even the stole, which he had worn in the 
holy service ; and many of the elders thought it was no good omen, 
that, so liabited, a priest sliould appear in a festive assembly, and 
amid profane minstrelsy. 

The priest opened the letter of the Norman Bai’on, and, struck 
witli surnrise at the eontents, lifted his eyes in silence. 

“ lleau it! ” exclaimed the fierce Gwenwyn. 

“So please yon,” replied the more prudent chaplain, “a smaller 
company were a fitter audience.” 

“Read it aloud!” repeated the Prince, in a still higher tone; 
“ there sit none Jiere who respect not the honour of their prince, or 
who deserve not his confidence. Bead it, I say, aloud ! aua by Saint 

David, if Raymond the Norman hath dared " 

He stopped short, and, reclining on his scat, composed himself to 
an attitude of attention ; but it was easy for his followers to fill up 
the breaclj in his exclamation which prudence bad recominendecL 
* The voice of the chaplain was low and Hi-assured as he read the 
following epistle 
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“Raymond Bereng^er, tbc noble Norman Kniffcfe, Seneschal of the 
Garde Doloureuse, to Gwenwyn, Prince of Powys (may peace be 
between them !) sendeth health. 

“ Your letter, craving the hand of our daughter Eveline Berenger, 
was safely delivered to ns by your servant, Jorworth ap Jevan, and 
we thank you heartily for the good meaning therein expressed to us 
and to ours. But, considering within ourselves the difference of blood 
and lineage, with the impediments and causes of offence which have 
often arisen in the like cases, we hold it fitter to match our daughtei* 
among our own people; and this by no case in disparngement of you, 
but solely for the weal of you, of ourselves, and of our mutual depend- 
ants, who will be tlic more safe from the risk of quarrel betwixt us, 
that we assay not to draw the bonds of our intimacy more close than 
beseemeth. The sheep and the goats feed together in peace on the 
same pastures, but they mingle not in blood, or race, the one with 
the other. Moreover, our daughter Eveline hath been sought in 
marriage by a noble and potent liord of the Marches, Hugo de Lacy, 
the OoniAtaDle of Oliester, to which most honourable suit we have 
returned a favourable answer. It is therefore impossible tliat we 
should in this matter grant to you the boon you seek ; nevertheless, 
you shall at all times find us, in other matters, willing to pleasure 
you ; and hereunto we call God, and Our Lady, and Saint Mary 
Magdalene of Quatford, to witness ; to whose keeping wc hcartil’3 
recommend you. 

‘'Written by our command, at our Castle of Garde Dolourcuso, 
within the Marches of Wales, by a reverend priest, Father Aldrovand, 
a black monk of the house of Wenlock; and to which we liave ap- 
pended our seal, upon tlie eve of the blessed martyr Saint Alphegius, 
to whom be honour and glory ! " 

The voice of Father Einion faltered, and tbc scroll whicli he held 
in his hand trembled in his grasp, as he arrived at the conclusion of 
this epistle; for well lie knew that insults more slight than Gwenwyn 
would hold the least word it contained, were sure to put every drop 
ef his British blood into the most vehement commotion. Nor did it 
>iail to do so. The Prince had gradually drawn himself up from the 
posture of repose in which lie had prepared to listen to the o])istle ; 
and when it concluded, he sprung on his feet like a startled lion, 
spurning from him as ho rose the foot-bearer, who rolled at some 
distance on the fioor. “ Priest,” he .^laul, “ hast thou read that accurs- 
ed scroll fairly ! for if thou hast added or diminished one word or 
one letter, I will have thine eyes so handled that thou shalt never 
read letter more ! ” 

The monk replied trembling (for he was well aware that the sacer- 
dotal chara(;ter was not iiniformly respected among the irascible 
Welshmen), “By the oath of my order, mighty prince, 1 have read 
WQi-d for word and letter for letter.” 

There was a monientary pause, while the fury of Gwcnwvn, at this 
unexpected aflfront, offered to liira in the presence of all his Uckel- ' 
"wyr (t.e. noble chiefs, literally men of high stature), seemed too big 
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for utterance, wliejAhe silence was broken by a few notes fi’om the 
liitberto mute harp of Oadwallon. The Prince looked round at first 
with displeasure at the interruption, for he was himself about to 
speak ; but when he beheld the bard bending over his harp with an 
air of inspiration, and blending together, with unexampled skill, the 
wildest and most exalted tones of his art, he himself became an audi- 
tor instead of a speaker, and Cadwallon, not the Prince, seemed to 
become Wie central point of the assembly, on whom all eyes were 
bent, and to whom each ear was turned with breathless eagerness, 
as if his strains were the responses of an oracle. 

** We wed not with the stranger," — thus burst the song from the 
lips of the poet. “Vortigem wedded with the stranger; thence 
came the first wo upon Britain, and a sword upon her nobles, and a 
thunderbolt upon her palace. Wc wed not with the enslaved Saxon 
— the'free anef princely stag seeks not for his bride the heifer whose 
neck the yoke hath worn. We wed not with the rapacious Norman 
— the noble hound scorns to seek a mate from the herd of ravening 
wolves. When was it heard that the Cymry, the descendants of 
Brute, the true children of the soil of fair Britain, were plundered, 
oppressed, bereft of their hirtln*ight, and insulted even in their lust 
retreats?-— when, but since they stretched tlieir hand in friendship 
to the stranger, and clasped to their bosoms the daugliter of the 
Saxon? Which of the two is feared? — the empty watercourse of 
summer, or the channel of the headlong winter torrent ? — A maiden 
smiles at the summer-shrunk brook while she crosses it, but a 
barbed horse and his rider will fear to stem the wintry Hood. Men 
of Maihravel and Powys, he the dreaded flood of winter— Gwen wyn, 
son of Cyverliockl—may thy plume be the topmost of its waves!’' 

All thoughts of peace, tlioughts which, in themselves, were foreign 
to the hearts of the warlike British, passed before the song of Cad- 
wallon like dust before the whirlwind, and the unanimous shout of 
the assembly declared for instant war. The Prince himself spoke 
not, but, looking proudly around him, flung abroad his arm, as one 
who cheers his followers to the attack. 

The priest, had he dared, might have reminded Gwenwyn thal 
the Cross which he had assumed on liis shoulder J)ad consecrated his 
arm to the Holy War, and prccinded his engaging in any civil strife^ 
But the task was too dangerous for Father Einion’s courage, and he 
shrunk from the hall to the seclusion of his own convent. Caradoc, 
whose brief hour of popularity was past, also retired, with humbled 
and dejected looks, and not without a glance of indignation at his 
ti-iumplmnt rival, who had so judiciously rc.servod liis disphiy of art 
for the theme of war, that was ever most popular with the audience. 

^ The chiefs resumed their seats no longer for the purpose of festi- 
vity, but to fix, in the hasty manner customary among these j>ronn)t 
warriors, where they were to assemble their forces, wliich, upon such 
occasions, comnrehended almost all the able-bodied males of the 
country,— for all, excepting the priests and the hards, were soldiers, 
— and to fettle the order of their descent upon the devoted marches, 

» where they proposed to signalise, by general ravage, their sense of 
:^lie insult which their Prince bad received, by the rejection of his suit. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Tlie sands are number'd that make up my life ; 

Here must 1 stay, and here my life must end. 

Henry VL Act, J, Scene IV. 

When Raymond Bereugfer had despatched his mtssion to the Prince 
of Powys he was not unsuspicious, though altogether fearless, of the 
result. He sent messengers to the several dependants, who held 
their fiefs by the tenure of comage^ and warned them to be on the 
alert, that he might receive instant notice of tlie approach of the 
enemy. These vassals, as is well known, occupied the numerous 
towers, which, like so many falcon-nests, had been built on the points 
most convenieht to defend the frontiers, and were bound to give 
signal of any incursion of the Welsh, by blowing their lioriis ; which 
sounds, answered from tower to tower, and from station to station, 
gave the alarm for general defence. But although Raymond eon- 
sidered these precautions as necessary, from the fickle ana precarious 
temper of his neiglibours, and for maintaining his own credit as a 
soldier, he was far from believing the danger to be imminent ; for 
the preparations of the Welsh, tSough on a much more extensive 
, scale, than had lately been usual, were as secret, as their resolution 
of war had been suddenly adopted. 

It was upon the second morning after the memorable festival of 
Castell-Coch that the tempest broke on Uie Norraau frontier. At 
first a single, long, and keen bugle-blast announced the approach of 
the enemy ; presently the signals of alarm were echoed from every 
castle and tower on the borders of Shropshire, where every place of 
habitation was then a fortress. Beacons were lighted upon crags 
and eminences, the bells were rung backward in the churches and 
towns, while the general and eaniest summons to arms announced 
an extremity of danger which even the inhabitants of that unsettled 
country had not hitherto experienced. ' 

. Amid tLi.s general alarm, liaymoiid Berenger, having busied him- 
Jiimself in arranging his few but gallant followers and adherents, and 
taken such modes of jn-ociiring intelligence of the encm\*s streiigtii 
and motions as were in his power, at length ascended the watch- 
tower of the castle to observe in person the country around, already 
obscured in several places by the clouds of smoke which announced 
the progress and the ravages of the invaders, lie was speedily' 
joined by liis favourite squire, to whom the unusual heaviness of his 
innstcr’s looks was cause of much surprise, for till now they had 
ever been blithest at the liour of battle. The squire held in his 
hand his master’s helmet, for Sir Raymond was all armed, saving 
the liend. 

“ Dennis Morolt,” said the veteran soldier, “ are our vassals and 
liegemen all mustered?’’ 

“ All, noble sir, but the Flemings, who are not yet come in.” 

The lazy hounds, why tarry they ? ” said Raymond. “ 111 policy 
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it is to plant such sluggish natures in our borders. They* arc like 
theii’ own steers, fitter to tug a plough than for aught tlmt requires 
mettle.’' 

With your favour,” said Dennis, ** the knaves can do good service 
notwithstanding. That Wilkin Flainmock of the Green can strike 
Uke the hammers of his own fulling-mill.” 

“ He will fight, 1 believe, when he cannot help it,” said Raymond ; 
*'but he has no stomach for such exercise, and is as slow and as 
stubborn as a mule.” 

" And therefore are his countrymen rightly matched against the 
Welsh,” replied Dennis Morolt, “that their solid and unyielding 
temper may be a fit foil to the fiery and headlong dispositions of 
our dangerous neighbours, just as restless waves are best op])Osed 
by steadfast rocks. Hark, sir, I hear Wilkin FJammock’s step as- 
cending the tuiTct-fitair, as deliberately as ever monk mounted to 
matins.” 

Step by step the heavy sound approaclied, until the form of the 
Imgc and substantial Fleming at length issued from the turret-door 
to the platform where they were conversing. Wilkin Flainmock 
was cased in hriglit armour, of unusual weight and thickness, and 
cleaned with exceeding care, which marked the neatnes.s of his 
nation ; but, contrary to the custom of the Normans, entirely plain, 
and void of carving, gilding, or any sort of ornament. The iJasciict, 
or steel-cap, had ho visor, and left exposed a broad countenance, 
with heavy and unpliable features, which announced the character 
of his temper and luiderslandiug. IJc carried in his hand a Jiciivy 
mace. 

“ So, Sir Fleming,” said the Castelkne, “ you arc in no hurry, me- 
tliinks, to repair to the rendezvous." 

“ So please yon," answered the Fleming, “ wo were coini>clled to 
tarry, that we might load our waiu.s with oiir bales of cloth and other 
property.” 

” Hal wains !— how many wains have you brought with you?” 

“ Six, noble sir,” replied Wilkin. 

“And how many men?” demanded Raymond Rerengcr. 

“ Twelve, valiant sir,” answcA^ed Flainmock. ^ 

“ Only two men to eacli baggage-wain ? I wonder you would tluis 
encumber yourself,” said Berenger. 

“IJiuler your favour, sir, once more,” replied Wilkin, “it is only 
the value which I and my comrades set upon our goods that inclines 
us to defend them witli our bodies; and had we been obliged to 
leave our cloth to the plundering clutches of yonder vagabonds, I 
should have seen small policy in stopping here to give them the op- 
portunity of adding murder to robbery. Gloucester should have 
been my first halting-place.” 

, . The Norman knight gazed on the Flemish artisan, for such 'was 
vWilkin Flamraock, with such a mixtui’e of surprise and contempt as 
excluded indignation. “ 1 liave lieard much," he said, “ but this is 
the first time that I Jiave heard one with a beard on Jiis lip avouch 
himself a coward.” 

J'- ‘♦iNor do you hear it now,” answered Flaminock, with tlic utmost 
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Gompostire — “ I am always ready to fight for life and property ; and 
my coming to this country, where they are both in constant danger, 
shows that 1 care not much how often I do so. But a sound skin is 
better than a slashed one, for all that.” 

“ Well,” said Raymond Revenger, ** fight after tliine own fashion, 
so thou wilt but fight stoutly with that long body of thine. We 
are like to hare need for ail that we can do. Saw you auglit 
of these rascaille Welsh!— -have they Gwenwyn's banner amongst 
them?” 

"I saw it with the white dragon displayed,” replied Wilkin. “I 
could not blit know it, since it was broidered in ray own loom.” 

Raymond looked so gravcf upon this intelligence, that Dennis 
Morolt, unwilling the Fleming should mark it, thought it necessary 
to withdraw his attention. ^‘1 can tell thee,” he said to Flammock, 
“ that when the Constable of Chester joins ns with his lances, you 
shall see your handiwork, the dragon, fly fiister homeward than ever 
flew the shuttle which wove it.” 

“ It must fly before the Constable comes up, Dennis Morolt,” said 
Berenger, “ else it will fly triumphant over all our bodies.” 

“ In the name of God and the Holy Virgin !” said J.)t;iinis, what 
may you mean, Sir Knight?— not that wc should fight with the 
Welsh before the Constable joins us?” He jiauscd, ami then, well 
understanding the firm, yet melancholy glance, with which his ma.sier 
answered the question, iie proceeded, with yet more vehement car- 
nc.stness—^* You cannot mean it— you cannot intend that we shall 
quit this citstle, which wo have so often made good against them, 
and contend in the field with two hundred men against thousands ? 
Tliink better of it, my beloved master, and let not the rashness of 
your old age blemish tliat character for wisdom and warlike skill 
which your former life lias so nobly won.” 

“1 am not angry w'itli you for blaming my purpose, Dennis,” 
answered the Nurmnn, for I know you do it in love to me and 
mine. Jiut, Dennis Morolt, this thing "must be — avc must fight the 
Welshman within those three hours, or the name of Raymond 
Berenger must he blotted from the genealogy of his house.” 

. “ A lid so w^c will — \\Q will fight them, my noble master,” said the 
esquire; ‘‘fear not cold (Hiunscl from J.)ehnis Morolt where battle 
is the theme. But we will fight them under the walls of the castle, 
with honest Wilkin Flammock and his crossbow^s on the wall to 
protect our ilanks, and aflord us some balance against the nnmerous 
odds.” 

“ JSot so, Dennis,” answered his master— '‘In the open field we 
must fight them, or thy master must rank but us a inansworn knight 
Know that wdieii I feasted yonder wily savage in my halls at Christ- 
mas, and when the wine was flowing fastest around, Qweimyn threw 
out some praises of the fastness and strength of my castle, in. a 
manner which intimated it was these advantages alone that had 
secured me in former wars from defeat and captivity. I spoke in 
answer, when I had far better been silent ; for what availed my idle 
boast, but as a fetter to bind me to a deed next to madness ? If, I • 
said, a prince of the Cymry sliall come in hostile fashion before the 
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Qarde Doloureuse, let him pitch hm sianiiard in yonder plnin 
by the bridge, and, by the word of a grood knight, and the faith of a 
Gbristian man, Raymond Berenger will meet him as willingly, be he 
many or be lie few, as ever Welshman was met withal.” 

Dennis was struck speechless when he heard of a promise so rash, 
so fatal ; hut his was not the casuistry which could release his master 
from tlie fetters with which his unwary confidence had bound him. 
It was otherwise with Wilkin riammock. He stared — ^lie almost 
laughed, notwithstanding the reverence due to the Castellano, and 
his own insensibility to risible emotions. “And is this all?” he 
said. “If vour honour had pledged yourself to pay one hundred 
floriiia to a Jew or to a Lombard, no doubt you must have kept the 
day, or forfeited your pledge ; but surely one day is as good as 
another to keep a promise for fig[hting, and that day is best in which 
the promiser is strongest. But indeed, after all, what signifies any 
promi.se over a wine flagon ? ” 

“ It signifies as much os a pi*omi.se can do that is given elsewhere. 
The promiser,” said Berenger, “escapes not the sin of a word- 
breaker because he hath been a drunken braggart.” 

“For the sin,” said Dennis, “sure I am, that rather than yoi; 
should do such a deed of dole, the Abl)ot of Glastonbury would 
absolve you for a florin.” 

“But whflt shall wipe out the shame!” demanded Berenger — 

“ how shall I dare to show myself iignin among jiress of kmghts, 
who have broken ray word of battle pledged, for fear of a Welsh- 
man and his naked savages? No! Dennis Morolt, speak on it no 
, more. Be it for weal or wo, we fight them to-day, and upon yonder 
fair field.” 

“It may be,” said Flainniock, “that Gwenwyn inny have for- 
gotten the promise, and so fail to appear to claim it in tlie .appointed 
.<vpace ; for, as we heard, your wines of France flooded lii.s Welsh 
brains deeply.” 

“ He again alluded to it on the morning after it -was made,” said 
the Castellane — “ trust me, he will not forget what will give liim 
such a chance of removing me from his path for ever.” 

As he spoke, they observed that large clouds of dust, which had 
been seen at diflerent points of the landscape, were drawing down ? 
towards the opposite side of the river, over which an ancient bridge 
extended itself to the appointed place of cornet. They were at no 
loss to conjecture the cause. It was evident that Gwenwyn, 
recalling the parties who had been engaged in partial devastation, 
was bending with his whole forces towards the bridge and the plain 
beyond it. 

“ Let us riLsh down and secure the pass,” said Dennis Morolt ; “ v;e 
limy debate with them with some equality by the advantage of de- 
fomling the bridge. Your word bound you to the plain as to a field 
of battle, but it did not oblige you to forego such advantages as the 
p.assage of the bridge would afford. Our men, our horses, are ready 
—lei our bowmen secure the banks, and my life on the issue.” 

" “ When I promised to meet him in yonder field, I meant,” replied 

Raymond Berenger, “ to give the Welshman the full advantage of 
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equality of j^ouml. I so meant it— he so understood it ; and what 
avails keeping* iny word in the letter, if I break it in the sense ? 
We move not till the last Welshman has crossed the bridge ; and 
then ” 

“And then/* said Dennis, “we move to our death!— Maj God 
forgive our sins ! But ** 

“ But what ? ** said Berenger ; “ something sticks in thy mind that 
should have vent.” 

“ My young lady, your daughter the Lady Eveline 

** I have told her what is to be. She shall remain in the castle, 
where I will leave a few chosen veterans, with you, Dennis, to com- 
mand them. In twenty-four hours the siege will be relieved, and we 
have defended it longer with a slighter garrison. Then to her aunt, 
the Abbess of the Benedictine sisters ->thou, Dennis, wilt see her 
placed there in honour and safety, and my sister will care for her 
future provision as lier wisdom shall determine.” 

“ I leave you at this pinch ! ** said Dennis Morolt, bursting into 
tears — “ I shut myself up within walls, when my master rides to his 
last of battles ! — / become esquire to a lady, even though it be to the 
Lady Eveline, when he lies dead under his shield! — Raymond 
Berenger, is it for this that I have buckled tliy armour so often ? ** . 

The tears gushed from the old warrior’s eyes as fast as from those 
of a girl who weeps for her lover ; and Raymond, taking him kindly 
by the hand, said, in a soothing tone, “ Do not think, my good old 
servant, that, were honour to be won, I would drive thee from my 
side. But this is a wild and an incou.sidcrate deed, to which my 
fate or my folly lias bound me, I die to save my name from dis- 
honour ; but, alas ! I must leave on my memory the charge of im- 
prudence.” 

“ Let me share your imprudence, my dearest master,” said Dennis 
Morolt, earnestly— “ the poor esquire lias no business to be thought 
wiser than his master. In many a battle my valour derived some 
little fame from partaking in the deeds which won your reuown— 
deny me not the right to share in that blame which your temerity 
may incur ; let them not .say, that so rash was his action, even his 
old esquire was not permitted la partake in it! I am part of your- 
self— it is murder to every man whom you take with you, if you 
leave me behind.” 

“ Dennis,” said Berenger, “ you make me feel vet more bitterly 
the folly I have yielded to. I would grant you the boon you ask, sad 
as it is— But my daughter ” 

“ Sir Knight,” saia the Fleming, who had listened to this dialogue 
with somc^riiat less than liis usual apathy, “ it is not my purpose 
this day to leave this castle ; now, if you could tinist my trotli to do 
what a plain man may for the protection of my Lady Eveline ” 

“ How, sirrah ! ” said Raymond ; “ you do not propose to leave the 
castle? Who gives you right to propose or dispose in the case, until 
my pleasure is known ?” 

“ I shall be sorry to have words with you, Sir Oastellane,’'' said the 
imperturbable Fleming;— “but I hold here, in this township, certain * 
mills, tenements, cloth-yards, and so forth, for which I am to pay 
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maii'servlce in defending: this Cantle of the Garde Doloureuse» and 
in this I am ready. But if you call on me to march from hence, 
leaving: the same castle defenceless, and to oifer up my life in a battle 
which you acknowledg*e.to be desperate, I must needs say my tenure 
binds me not to obey thee.” 

*‘*Base niecbanic ! ” said Morolt, laying his hand on his dagger, and 
menacing the Fleming. 

But Raymond Berenger interfered with voice and hand— “ Harm 
him nq,t, Morolt, and blame him not. He hath a sense of duty, 
though not after our maimer ; and he and his knaves will fight best 
behind stone walls. They are taught also, these Flemings, by the 
practice of tlieir own country, the attack and defence of walled cities 
and fortresses, and are especially skilful in working of mangonels 
and military engines. There are several of bis countrymen m the 
castle, besides liis own fdlowers. These I propose to leave behind; 
and I think they will obey him more readily than any but lliyself— 
how tliink’st tljou ? Tlioli 'wouldst not, I know, from a misconstrued 
point of honour, or a blind love to me, leave this important place, and 
the safety of Eveline, in doubtful bands ? ” 

" Wilkin Flammock is but a Flemish clown, noble sir,” answered 
Dennis, as much overjoyed as if be bad obtained some imporrant ad- 
vantage; “but; I must needs say he is as stout and true as any wiiom 
yon might trust; and, besides, Ins own shrewdness will teaVh him 
there is more to he gained by defending sncli a castle ius this, timn by 
yielding it to strangers, who may not be likely to keei> terms of 
surrender, however fViij ly they may oiler them.” 

“It is fixed then,” said liaymond BerengeiV “Then, Dennis, 
thou slialt go wi(b me, and he shall ren)ain behind.— Wilkin Flam- 
mock,” he said, addres.sing the Fleming holemnly. “I speak not to 
thee the langmige of chivalry, of which thou knowe^t muhijig ; but, as 
th(»u art an honest man, and a true Christian, ! conjure thee to stand 
to the defence of this enstlo. Let no promise of the enemy draw 
thee to any base coinpo.sition—no threat to any sun ender. iJelief 
must sneedily arrive, if you fulfil your trust to nit* and to my dauii’liter, 
Hugo ue Lacy will reward yoe richly — if you fail, lie will punish you 
severely.” 

“ Sir Knight,” said Flammock, “1 am pleased you have put your 
trust so far In a plain handicraftsman. F«>r the vVclsh, 1 am come 
from a land for which we were compelled — yearly compelled -to 
struggle witli the sea ; and tliey who can deal with the waves in a 
tempest need not fear an undisciplined people in tlieir fur}. Your 
daughter shall be as dear to me fis mine own ; and in that failli you * 
may prick fortb—if, indeed, you will not still, like a wiser man, shut 
gate, d(uvn portcullis, up di-awbridge, and let your archers and iny 
crossbows man the wall, and tell the knaves you arc not the fool that 
tliey take you for.” 

“ Good fellow, that must not be,” said the Knight. “ I hear my 
daughter’s voice,” he added hastily ; “ I would not again meet her, 
again to part from her. To J leaven’s keeping I commit thee, honest 
•Fleming.-— Follow me, Dennis Morolt.” 

The old Castellane descended the stair of the southern tower 
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hastily, just as his daugrhter Eveline ascended that of ihe eastern 
tuiTet, to throw herself at his feet once more. She was U'Uowed by 
the Father Aldroraud, chaplain of her father ; an old and almost 
invalided huntsman, whose more active services in the field and the 
chase had been for some time chiefly limited to the superintendence 
of the Knight's kennels, and the charge especiidly of his more 
favourite hounds ; and by Rose Flammock, the daughter of Wilkin, 
a blue-eyed Flemish maiden, round, plump, and shy as a partridge, 
who had been for some time permitted to keep company with me 
high-bom Norman damsel in a doubtful station, betwixt that of an 
humble friend and a superior domestic. 

Eveline rushed upon the battlements, her hair dishevelled and her 
eyes drowned in tears, and eagerly demanded of the Fleming where 
her father was. 

Flammock made a clumsy reverence, and attempted some answer; 
but his voice seemed to fail him. He turned Iiis back upon Eveline 
without ceremony, and totally disregarding the anxious inquiries of 
the liuiitflinan and the chaplain, he said hastily to his daughter, in his 
own language, “ Mad work I mad work ! look to the poor maiden, 
Roscheti— /><??’ alkr Herr ist verruckt*^ i 

Without farther speech he descended the stairs, and never paused 
till he reached the buttery. Here he called like a lion for the con- 
troller of these regions, iJv the various names of Kammerer, Keller- 
master, and so forth, to wliich the old Reinold, an ancient Norman 
esquire, answered not, until the Netherlander fortunately recollected 
liis Anglo-Norman title of butler. This, his regular name of office, 
was the key to the buttery-hatch, and the old man instantly appeared, 
with his grey cassock and high rolled hose, a pouderous bunch of 
keys vsuspended by a silver chain to his broad leathern girdle, which, 
in consideration of the emergency of tlie time, he liad thought it 
right to hahince on the left side with a huge falchion, which seemed 
much too weighty for his okharm to wield. 

'* What is your will,” he said, “Master Flammock? or what are 
Yoiu* c«>rninaiids, since it is my lord’s pleasure that they shall be laws 
to me for a time ? ” 

“ Only a cup of wine, good Meister Keller-master — butler,! mean.” 

“ 1 am glad von remember the name of mine office,” said Reinold, 
witli some of the petty resentment of a spoiled domestic, ^'110 thinks 
that a stranger has been irregularly put m command over him. 

“ A flagon of Jlhenislj, if you love me,” answered tlie Fleming, “for 
my heart is low and poor witliin me, and I must needs drink of the 
•best.” 

“ And drink you shall,” said Reinold, “ if drink will give you the 
courage whicli perhaps you want.”— He descended to the secret 
crypts, of which he was the guardian, and returned with a silver 
flagon, which might contain about a quart. — “ Here is such wdne,” 
said Reinold, “as thou hast seldom tasted,” and was about to pour it 
out into a cup. 

Nay, the flagon — the flagon, friend Reinold ; I love a deep and 
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solemn dmiiffhfc when the business is wcis^hty,” said WnTciii. He 
seissedon the flaiijon accordingly, and, drinldnpr a preparatory mouth- 
ful, paused as if to estimate the strengrth and flavour of the gfeneroiis 
liquor. Apparently he was pleased with both, for he nodded in 
approbation to the butler ; and, raising: the flaffou to his mouth once 
more, he slowly and gradually brought the bottom of the vessel 
parallel with the roof of the apartment, without suffering one drop 
of the contents to escape him. 

“That hath savour, Herr Keller-master,” said he, while he was 
recovering his breath by intervals, after so long a suspense of respira- 
tion ; “ but, may Heaven forgive you for thinking it the best I liave 
ever tasted ! You little know the cellars of Ghent and of Ypres.” 

“And I care not for them,” said Reinold; “those of gentle Nor- 
man blood hold the wines of Gascony aiyl France, generous, light, 
and cordial, worth all the acid potations of the Rhine and the 
Neckar.” 

“ All is matter of taste,” said tlie Fleming ; “ but hark ye— Is there 
much of this wine in the cellar ? , 

“Methought but now it pleased pot your dainty palate?” said 
Reinold. 

“Nay, nay, my friend,” said Wilkin, “I said it hud savour— I may 
Lave drunk better— but this is right good, where better may not hb 
Lad. — Again, how much of it hast thou?” 

“ The whole butt, man,” answered the butler ; “ I have broached a 
fresh piece for yon,” 

“Good,” replied Flammock; “ get the quart-pot of Christian mea- 
sure ; heave the cask np into this same buttery, and let each soldier 
of this castle tie served with such a cup as I have here swallowed. 1 
feel it hath done mo much good— my heart was sinking when I suw 
the black smoke arising from mine own fulling-miils yonder. Let 
each man, I say, have a full quart-])ot — men defend not castles ou 
thin liquors.” 

“I must do as you will, good Wilkin Flammock,” said the butler; 

“ but I pray remember all men are not alike. That which will hut 
w arm your Flemish hearts will put wildfire into Norman brains ; and 
what may only encourage your countrymen to man the walls will ; 
make ours fly over the battlements.” 

“Well, you know the conditions of your own countryuun best; 
serve out to them what wines and measure you list— only let eacli 
Fleming have a solemn quart of Rhenish. — But what will you do for 
the English churls, of whom there are a right many left with us ? ” 

The old butler paused, and rubbed his brow.— “ There will be a ' 
strange waste of liquor,” he said ; “ and yet I may not deny that the 
emergency may defend the expenditure. But for the English, they 
are, as you wot, a mixed breed, having much of your German siilleii- 
itess, together with a plentiful touch of the liot blood of yonder W^elsh 
furies. Liglit wines stir them not; strong heavy draughts would 
madden them. What think you of ale, an invigorating, strengthen- 
ing liqucJr, that warms the heart without inflaming the brain ? ” 
““Ale!” said the Fleming. — “Hum— .lia— is your ale mighty, Sir 
Butler ?_is it double ale?” 
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“ Do you doubt ray skill ?” said the butler.— “ March and October 
have witnessed me ever as they came round, for thirty years, deal 
with the best barley in Shropshire.— You shall jud^e.” 

He Idled, from a lav^e hogshead in the corner of the buttery, the 
flagon which the Fleming had just emptied, and which was no sooner 
replenished than Wilkin again drained it to the bottom. 

“ Good ware,” he said, “ Master Butler, strong stinging ware. 
The English churls will fight like devils upon it— let them be fur- 
nished with mighty ale along with their beef and brown bread. And 
now, having given you your charge, Master Reiiiold, it is time I 
should look after mine own.” 

Wilkin Flammock left the buttei 7 , and with a.. mein and judgment 
alike undisturbed by the deep potations in which he had so recently 
indulged, undisturbed also by the various rumours concerning what 
was passing without doors, lie made tlje round of the castle and its 
outworks, mustered the little garrison, and assigned to each their 
posts, reserving to his own countrymen the management of the 
arblasts, or crossbows, and of the military engines which were con- 
trived by the proud Normans, and were incomprehensible to the 
ignorant English, or, more properly, Anglo-Saxons, of the period, 
Init \Yhich his more adroit countrymen managed 'Vith great address. 
TJie jealousies entertained by both the Normans and English, at 
being placed under the temporary command of a Fleming, gradually 
yielded to the military and mechanical skill which he displayed, as 
well as to a sense of the emergency, which became gTcateV with 
every moment. 


CHAPTER lY. 

TlcsMc yon brigj? out ower yon Imrn, 

Wlicro the water bickereth bright and bheen, 

Shall many a falling courser spurn. 

And knights t^ball die in battle keen. 

Prophecy 0/ Thovrm the RhyXiXer, 

Hr/* ■ 

The daughter of Raymond Bercnger, with the attendants whom 
w’e have mcutioiied, continued to remain upon the batlleiraents of the 
Garde Doloureuse, in spite of the exhortations of the priest that she 
would rather await the issue of this terrible interval in the chapel, 
and amid the rites of religion, lie perceived, at length, that she was 
incapable, from grief and fear, of attending to, or understanding his 
advice; and, sitting down beside her, while the huntsman and Rose 
Flammock stood by, endeavoured to^uggest such comfort as perhaps 
he scarcely felt himself. *■ ' '• 

“ This is but a sally of your noble father’s,” he said ; " and though 
it may seem it is made on great hazard, yet who ever questioned Sir 
Raymond Berengers policy of wars? — lie is close and secret in his 
purposes. 1 guess right well he had not marched out as he .proposes, 
unless lie knew that the noble Earl of Arundel, or the mighty Con- 
stable of Chester, were close at hand.” 
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•‘Thini^ you this assuredly, good father?— Go^ Eaoul-»-go, my 
dearest Rose— look to the east— see if you cannot descry banners or 
clouds of dust.— Listen— listen— hear you no trumpets from that 
quarter?’' 

**Alas! my lady,” said Raoul, ‘Hhe thunder of heaven could scarce 
be heard amid the howling of yonder Welsh wolves. Eveline turned 
as he spoke, and looking towards the bridge she beheld an appalling 
spectacle. 

The river, whose stream washes on three sides the base of the 
proud eminence on which the castle is situated, curves away from the 
fortress and its corresponding village on the west, and the hill sinks 
downward to an extensive plain, so extremely level as to indicate its 
alluvial origin. Lower down, at the extremity of this plain, wliere 
the banks again close on the river, were situated the mauufactur- 
ing houses of the stout Flemings, which were now burning in a bright 
flame. The bridge, a higl), narrow’ combination of arches of unequal 
size, W’as about lialf a mile distant from the castle, in the very centre 
of the plain. The river itself ran in a deep rocky channel, w\‘is often 
unfordable, and at all times* difficult of passage, giving considerable 
advantage to the defenders of the castle, who had spent on otbt'r 
occasions many a dear drop of blood to defend the pass, which Uny- 
mond Bereiiger’s fantastic scruples now induced him to abandon. 
The Welslimen, seizing the opportunity with the avidity with which 
men grasp an iincxnected benefit, wore fast crow'ding over the high 
and steep arches, while new bands, collecting from diftcrent points 
upon the farther bank, increased the continued stream of w'arrioi-s, 
who, passing leisurely and uninterrupted, forme<l their line of battle 
on the ])lain opposite to the castle. 

At first Father Aldrovand viewed, their motions without anxiety, 
nay, with the scornful shiile of one who observes an cnein}^ in 
the act of failing into the snare spread for them by superior skill. 
Raymond Berenger, w'itli his little body of infantry ami cavalry, 
were drawn up on the easy hill v/hich is betwixt the castlo 
and the plain, ascending from tlie former towards tlie fiWtro.ss ; and 
it seemed clear to the Donrmicaii, wdio had not entirely forgoUen 
in the cloister liis ancient ndlilary experience, that it was the 
Knight’s purpose to attack tue disordered enemy wIk'u a certain 
number had cro.ssed the >ifcr, and the others were partly on 
the farther side, and partly <?ngaged in the slow and jierilous 
manoeuvre of effecting their passage. But wdicn large bodies of the 
white-mantled Welshmen were permitted without dnlerriiptiou to 
take such order on the plain as their habits of fighting recoimnemled, 
the monk’s countenance, though lie still endcavoufed to speak en- 
couragement to the terrified Eveline, assumed a different and an 
anxious expression ; and his acquired h.abits of resignation contended 
strenuously with his ancient military ardour. “ Be patient,” lie said, 
“my daughter, and be of good comfort; thine eyes shall heboid 
the dismay of yonder barbarous enemy Let but a minute el.apso, 
and thou.shalt .see them scattered like dust—Saint George 1 they 
5 will surely cry thy name now, or never I” 

■ The monk’s beads passed meanwhile rapidly through liis hands, 
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but raauj an expression of military impatience mingled its^Af with his 
orisons. He could not conceive the cause why each successive throng 
of mountaineers, led under their diflereut banners, and headed by 
their respective chieftains, was permitted, without interruption, to 
pass the difficult defile, and extend themselves in battle array on the 
near side of the bridge, M'hile the English, or rather Anglo-Norman 
cavalry, remained stationary, without so much as laying their lances 
in rest. There remained, as he thought, but one hope — one only 
rational explanation of this unaccountable inactivity — this voluntary 
Piirrender of every advantage of ground, when that of numbers was 
so tremendously on the side of the enemy. Father Aldrovand con- 
cluded, that the succours of tlie Constable of Chester, and other Lord 
Marchers, must be in the immediate vicinity, and that the Welsh 
were only permitted to pass the river without opposition, that their 
retreat inight be the more effectually cut off, and their defeat, with a 
deep river in their rear, rendered the more signally calamitous. 
But even while he clung to this hope the mmik’s heart sunk within 
him, as, J(mking in eve ly direction from which the expected succours 
might arrive, he could neither see nor Igntr the slightest token which 
announced their approach. In a framc^f mind ai)proiiching more 
nearly to despair than to hope, the old man continued alternately to 
tell Ins beads, to gaze anxiously around, and to addri'ss some words 
oi consolation in broken phrases to the y(»ung^lady, until the general 
shout of (lie Welsli, l inging from the bank of the river to the battle- ” 
jnoiilsof rho castle, W’arned iiini,ina note of exultation, that tlie very last 
<d‘llio British liad defiled tiirough the pass, and that their whole for mid- 
ahl«* :irray stood prompt for action iijxm the liitlier side of the river. 

This thrilling and astounding clamour, to which each Welshman 
lent his voice with all the energy of defiance, thirst of battle, aud 
hope of c(ni<|uest, was at length answered by the blast of the Nor- ' 
man trumpets, - the first sign of activity which had boon exhibited 
on the piU't of llaymoud Uereiiger. But cheerily as they rang, the 
trumpets, in comparison of the shout which they answere<l, sounded 
like the silver whistle of the stout boatswain amid the howling of 
the lenij>est. 

At the same moment wlieu tlie trumpets were blown Berengor 
gave signal to the archers to discliarge their arrows, ;nid the mcn- 
at-ariiis to advauce under a hail-storm of shafts, javelins, and 
stones, shot, darted, and slung by the Welsh against their steel-clad 
assailants. 

The veterans of Itaymond, on the otlier hand, stimulated by so 
many victorious recollections, confident in the hilcuts of their ac- 
complished leader, and undismayed even by the desperation of their 
circumstances, charged the mass of tlic Welshmen with their usual 
determined valour. It wnis a gallant sight to see this little body of 
cavalry advance to the onset, their plumes floating above their hel- 
mets, their lances in rest, and projecting six feet in length before 
the breasts of their coursers ; their shields hanging from their necks, 
that their left hands might have freedom to guide their horses ; and 
the whole hotly rusliiiig on wdth an equal front, and a momentum of 
speed which increased with every second. Such an onset might 
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hare starlSed naked men (for such were the Welsh, in respect of the 
matl^sheatlied Normans), but it brought no terrors to the ancient 
British, who had long: made it their boast that they exposed their 
bai^ bosoms and white tunics to the lances and swords of the men- 
at-arms, with as much confidence as if they had been born invuluer- 
able. It w*as not indeed in their power to withstand the weight of 
the first shock, which, breaking* their ranks, densely as they were 
arranged, caiTied the barbed horses into tlie vei 7 centre of their 
host, and wellnigh up to the fatal standard, to which Raymond 
Berenger, bound by his fatal vow, had that day conceded so much 
vantage-ground. But they yielded like the billows^ which give way, 
indeed, to the gallant shin, but only to assail her sides, and to unite 
in her wake. With wild and horrible clamours they closed their 
tumultuous ranks around Berenger and his devoted followers, and a 
deadly scene of strife ensued. 

The best \rarriors of Wales had on this occasion ioined the stand- 
ard of Gwenwyn ; the arrows of the men of Gwentlarid, whose skill 
in archery almost equalled that of the Normans themselves, rattled 
oil the helmets of the men-i|i-arms ; and the spears of the people of 
Deheubarth, renowned forS^c sharpness and temper of tiieir steel 
heads, were employed against the cuirasses not witliout fatal effect, 
notwithstanding the protection which these afforded to the rider. 

It was in vain that the archery belonging to Raymoiufs little band- 
stout yeomen, who, for the most part, held possessions by military 
tenure — exhausted their quivers on the broad mark afforded them by 
the Welsh army. It is probable that every shaft carried a Welsh- 
man's life on its ]}oint ; yet, to ha%'*e afforded important relief to 
the cavalry, now closely and inextricably engaged, the slaughter 
ought to have been twenty-fold at least. Meantime the Welsh, 
galled by this incessant discharge, answered it by volleys from 
their own archers, whose numbers made some amends for their in- 
feriority, and wlio were supported by mimerous bodies of darters 
and slingers. 8o that the Norman archers, wlio had more thau 
once attempted to de.scciul from their position to operate a diversion 
in favour of llaymond and his devoted band, were now so closely 
engaged in front as obliged them to abandon all tlioiights of such a 
movement. 

Meanwhile that chivalrous leader, who from the first had hoped 
for no more than an honourable death, laboured with all liis ])ower 
to render his fate signal, by involving in it that of the Welsh Prince, 
the author of the war. He cautiously avoided the exiienditure of 
his strength by hewing among the British ; but, Mith tlie shock of 
his managed horse, repelled the numbers who pressed on him, and, 
leaving the plebeians to the swords of his companions, shouted his 
war-cry, and made his way tow'ards the fatal standard of Gwenwyn, 
beside wliich, discharging at once the duties of a skilful leader and 
a brave soldier, the Prince had stationed himself. Raymond’s ex- 

S erience of the W^elsh disposition, subject equally to "the highest 
ood, and most sudden ebb of passion, gave lum some hojie that a 
fluccessful ^attack upon this point, followed by the death or capture 
Sf the Prince, and the downfall of his standard, might even yet 
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strike sucli a panic, as should change the fortunes of the day, other- 
wise so nearly desperate. The veteran, therefore, animated his 
comrades to the charge by voice and example ; and, in spite of all 
opposition, forced his way gradually onward. But Gwenwyn in 
person, surrounded by his best and noblest champions, offered a de- 
fence as obstinate as tlie assault was intrepid. In vain they were 
borne to the earth by the barbed horses, or hewed down by the in- 
vulnerable riders. Wounded and overthrown, the Britons continued 
their resistance, clung round the legs of the Norman steeds, and 
cumbered their advance ; while their brethren, thrusting with pikes, 
proved every joint and crevice of the plate and mail, or, grappling 
with the men-at-arms, strove to pull them from their horses by main 
force, or beat them down with their bills and Welsh hooks. And 
wo betide those who were by these various means dismounted ; for 
the long sharp knives worn’by the Welsh soon pierced them with a 
' hundred wounds, and were then only merciful wlien the first inflicted 
was deadly. 

The combat was at this point, and had raged for more than half 
nn hour, when Bcrenger, having forced his horse witliin two spears’ 
length of the Britisli standard, he and Gwenwyn were so near to 
each other as to exchauofe tokens of mutual defiance. 

‘^Turu (bee, Wolf of Wales,” said Berengcr, “and abide, if thou 
darest, one blow of a good knight’s sword ! Raymond Berengcr 
spits at thee and thy banner.” 

“ False Norman churl ! ” said Gwenwyn, swinging around his head 
a mace of jirodigions weight, and already clottered with blood, “ thv 
iron head-piece shall ill protect thy lying tongue, with wdiich I will 
tin's (lay feed tin' ravens.” 

Raymond made no farther answer, but pushed his liorse towards 
the Prince, who advanced to meet him with equal readiness. But 
ere they came within reach of each otlier’s weapons, a Welsh cham- 
pion, devoted like tiic Romans who opposed the elephants of I’yrrhiis, 
finding that the armour of Raymoiul’s liorse resisted the repeated 
thrusts of his spear, threw himself under the animal, and stabbed 
liim in the belly with his long knife. The noble horse reareti and 
fell, crushing wdth his weight the Briton who liad wounded him ; the 
iielmet of the rider burst its clasps in the fall, and rolled away from 
Ids head, giving to view Ids noble features and grey Imirs. He made 
more than one effort to extricate Idniself from the fallen horse, but 
ere be could succeed received his death’s-w^oinul from the hand of 
Gwenwyn, who hesitated not to strike him down with his mace while 
Jn the act of extricating himself. 

Daring the whole of this bloody day Dennis Morolt’s hor.se had 
kept pace for pace, and his arm blow for blow', with his master’s. 
It seemed as if two different bodies had been moving under one act 
of volition. He husbanded his strength^ or put it forth, exactly as 
lie observed his kidglit did, and was dose by his side wlicn he made 
the last deadly effort. At that fatal moment, when Raymond Ber- 
enger rushed bn the chief, the brave squire forced his way up to the 
standard^ and, grasping it firmly, struggled for possession of it with 
a gigantic Briton, to whose care it had been confided, and who now 
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exerted Sis utmost streiiffth to defend it. But even while, enga^^ed 
m tins mortal strugg*le, tlie eve of Morolt scarcely left his mastei* ; 
and wheh he saw liim fall, his own force seemed by sympathy to 
abandon him, and the British chamnion had no longfer any trouble 
in laying him prostrate among' the slain. 

The victory of the British was now complete. Upon the fall of 
their leader, the followers of Raymond Bereiig'er would willin^yly 
have fled or surrendered. But the first was impossible, so closely 
had they been enveloped ; and in the cruel wars maintained by the 
AVelsh upon their frontiers, quarter to the vanquished w'as out of 
question. A few of the men-at-arms were lucky enough to disen- 
tangle themselves from the luraiilt, and, not even attempting to enter 
the castle, fled in various directions, to carry tlieir own fears among 
the inliabitaiits of the inarches, by announcing the loss of the buttle, 
and the fate of the far-rcMiowned Raymond Bcrcnger. 

The archers of the fallen leader, as they had never been so deeply • 
involved in the combat, wliich had been chiefly maintained by the 
cavalry, became now, in tlieir turn, the sole object of the enemy’s 
attack. But when they saw the multitude come roaring towards 
them like a. sea, with ail its waves, they abandoned the bank which 
they had hitherto bravely defended, and began a regular retreat to 
the castle in the best order which they could, as the ’only remaining 
means of securing their lives. A few of t})cir liglit -footed < iteniios 
attempted to intercept tliern, during the execution of this pnuicnt 
manaaivre, by outstripjiing them in their march, and throwing ilicm- 
selves into the liollow way which led to the caslle, to oppose their 
retreat. But the coolness of the English archers, accustomed to 
extremities ot every kind, supported thcMii on tlie present occasion. 
Wliile a part of them, armed with glaives and bills, dislodged the 
Welsli from the hollow way, the others, faeing in the opposite direc- 
tion, and parted into divisions, which alternately halted and retreated, 
maintained such a countenance as to cheek pursuit, and oxeliaiige a 
severe discharge of missiles with the Welsh, by which both parlies 
were considerable sufferers. 

At length, having left inoi’c than two-tliirds of their brave e(Mn- 
paiiiuns behind them, the yeoi.janry attained the jxu'nt which, beijig 
commanded by arrows and engines from the batthnnents, iidght be 
considered as tliat of comparative safety. A V(dley of large stones, 
and square-headed bolts of great sisse and thickness, etreciually 
stopped the further protfress of the pursuit, and tlH»se wlm had led 
it (frew back their desultory forces to tlic plahi, wli(?re, with sJiouts 
of jubilee and exultation, their countrymen v;cro employed in socur-^ 
ing the plunder of the field; while scmie, impelled by hatred and re-* 
venge, mangled and mutilated the limbs of tlie dead IS or mans, in a 
manner nnwortliy of their national cause and their own courage. 
The fearful \c*llvS*wdtli which this dreadful work was consummated, 
while it struck horror into the minds of the slender garrison of (he 
Garde Doloureiise, inspired them at the same time with the resolu- 
tion ratker to defend (lie fortress to the last extremity, than to sub- 
mit to the mercy of so vengeful an enemy.^ 

1 Bee Note B. Courage of the 
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CHAPTER V. 

That Baron he fo liis castle fled. 

To Barnard Castle then fled he : 

The uttei*rnost wails were eathc to win, 

Tho JEarls have won them speedilio 
The uttermost walls were stone and brick ; 

But timugti they won them soon anon, 

Long ere tiiey won the inmost walls, 

For they were lietvii in rock of stone. 

Fkrcy*b Itelics o/Jneient Poetry, 

The unhappy fate of the battle was soon evident to the anxious 
spectators upon the watch-towers of the Garde Doloureuae, which 
ijeuie the castle that day too well deserved. With difficulty the 
' confessor mastered his own emotions to control those of the females 
on whom he attended, and who were now joined in their lamentation 
by insiny others— women, children, and infirm old men, the relatives 
of those whom tliey saw eng^a^ed in this unavailing? contest. These 
helpless beings liad been adiniUed to the castle for security’s sake, and 
tliey had now tlironged to the battiements, from which Father Aid- 
rovand found difficulty in making* them descend, aware that the sight 
of tliom on tlie towers, that should have appeared lined with armed 
men, would ho an additional encouragement to the exertions of the 
assailants. lie urged the Lady Eveline to set an example to this 
group of helpless yet intractable mourners. 

Preserving, al least endeavouring to preserve, even in the extre- 
inity of grief, that composure which the manners of the limes en- 
joined — for cliiviihy liad its stoicism as well as philosophy — Eveline 
replied iu a voice wlii(;h she would fain have rendered firm, and 
whicii was tremulous in lier despite — “ Yes, father, you say well — 
here is no hmgor aught left, lor maidens to haik upon. Warlike 
meed and honoured deed sunk when yonder white plume touched 
the bloody ground.— Come, maidens, liiere is no longer aught left us 
to see — To nias-s to ma.-.s the tourney is over!’' 

There wa.s wililness in licr tone, iiiuf when she rose, with the air of 
one wlio would lead out a proccs.siou, she staggered, and would have 
fallen, but for the sui)port of the confo.ssor. Hastily wrapping her 
head in her mantle, as if asliamcd «)f the agony of grief which she 
could not re.strain, and of which her sobs and the low moaning 
sounds that i.ssued from under the folds enveloping her face, declared 
the excess, she suffered Father Aldrovand to conduct her whither 
he would. 

“ Our gold,” lie said, “ has changed to brass, our silver to dross, 
our wdsdom to folly — it is His will, who confounds the counsels of 
tlie wise, ami shortens the ann of the mighty. To tho chapel — to 
the chapol, Laily Eveline; and instead of vain repining, let us pray 
to God and the saints to turn awav their displeasure, and to save tlic 
feeble remnant from the jaws of the devouring wolf.” • 

Thus speaking, he half led, half-supported Eveline, who was at the • 
moment almost incapable of tbonirhf. and n^etinn. tn the eastle-chanel. 
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wlier^, sinking: before the altar, she assumed the attitude at least of 
devotion, though her tlioughta, despite the pious words wliich her 
tonpie faltered out mechanically, were upon the field of battle, 
beside the body of her slaui^htered parent. The rest of the mourners 
imitated their youngr Iftdy in her aevotional posture, and in the ab- 
sence of her thoughts. The consciousness that so many of the 
garrison had been cut off in Raymond's incautious sally, added to 
their sorrows the sense of personal insecurity, which was exagger- 
ated by the cruelties which were too often exercised by the enemy, 
who, in the heat of victory, were accustomed to spare neither sox 
nor age. 

The monk, however, assumed among them the tone of authority 
which his character wanunted, rebuked their wailing and ineffeetnal 
complaints, and having, as he ihoughtj brought thorn to such a state 
of mind as better became their condition, he left them to their jiri- 
vate devotions to indulge his own anxious curiosity, by inquiring 
into the defeiices of the castle. Upon the outward walls he found 
Wilkin Flaramock, who, having done the office of a good and skilful 
captain in the mode of managing his artillery, and beating back, as 
we have already seen, the advanced guard of the enemy, was now 
with his own hand measuring out to his little garrison no stinted 
allowance of wine. 

*‘Have a care, good Wilkin,” said the father, “ that thou dost not 
exceed in this matter. Wine is, thou knowest, like fire and water, 
an excellent servant but a very bad master." 

It will be long ere it overflow the deep and solid skulls of my 
countrymen,” said Wilkin FJaramoek. ** Our Flemish courage is 
like our Flanders horses — the one needs the spur, and the other 
must have a taste of the wine-pot; but, credit me, father, they are 
of an enduring generation, and will not shrink in the washing. — 
But indeed, if I were to give the knaves a cup more -than enough, 
it were not altogether amiss, since they are like to have a platter 
the le^s.” 

“How do 3’ou mean! ” cried the monk, starting; *• I trust in the 
saints the provisions have been cared for ? ” 

“Not so well ns in vour convent, good father," replied AYilkin, 
with the same immovablo stolidity of countenance. “ We had kept, 
as you know, too jolly a Christmas to have a very fat Easter. Yon 
Welsh hounds, who helped to eat up our victuals, are now like to 
get into our hold for the lack of them.” 

“ Thou talkcst mere folly," answered the monk ; “ orders w'cre 
l.'ist evening given by our lord fwhose soul God assoilzie !) to fetch 
in the necessary supplies from the country around." 

“ Ay, but the Welsh were too shai-p set to permit us to do that at 
our ease this morning, which should have been done weeks and 
months since. Our lord deceased, if deceased he be, was one of 
those who trusted to the edge of the sword, and even so hath come 
of it Commend me to a crossbow and a well-victualled castle, if I 
must nee(!s fight at all— You look pale, my good father ; a cup of 
wine will revive you.” 

The monk motioned away from him the iintasted cup, which 
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Williin pressed linn to with clownish civility. *‘We have now, 
indeed,” lie. said, *‘no refug'c, save in prayer I ” 

“ Most true, gfood father,” agfain replied the impassible Pleminjcr ; 
^ ** pray therefore a.s much as you will. I will content myself with 
^r^stiiig:, which will come whether I will or no.” — ^At this moment a 
horn was heard before the g:atc. — “ Look to the portcullis and the 
gate, ye knaves !— What news, Neil Hansen ? ” 

“ A messenger from the Welsh taiTies at the Mill-hill, just within 
shot of the crossbows ; he has a white fing, and demands admittance.” 

“ Admit him not, upon thy life, till we be prepared for him,*' said 
Wilkin. Bend the bonny mangonel upon tne place, and shoot him 
if ho dare to stir from the snot where he stands till we get all pre- 
pared to receive him,” said Flammock, in his native language. ‘‘ And 
Neil, thou lioundsfoot, bestir thyself— let every pike, lance, and pole 
in the castle be ranged along the battlements, and pointed through 
the shot-holes— cut up some tapestry into the shape of banners, and 
show them from the higliest towers. — Bereadp^ when I give a signal, 
to strike naher} and blow trumpets, if we nave any ; if not, some 
cow-horns— anything for a noise. And hark ye^Neil Hansen, do you, 
and four or five of your fellows, go to the armoury and slip on coats- 
of-mail; our Netherhmdisli corslets do not appal them so much. 
Then let the Welsh thief be blindfolded and brought in amongst us 
— ])o you hold up your heads and keep silence— leave me to deal 
w’ith him— only have a care there be no English among us.” 

Tiie monk, who in his travels had acquired some slight knowledge 
of tlie Flemish language, had w'ellnigh started when he heard the 
last article in Wilkin's instructions to his countryman, but command- 
ed himself, althougli a little surprised, both at this suspicious circum- 
stance, ami at the readiness and dexterity with which the rough- 
hewn Fleming seemed to adapt his preparations to the rules of war 
and of sound policy. 

Wilkin, on Ills part, was not very certain whether the monk had 
not heard and understood more of what he said to his countryman 
than what he had iiitemled. As if to lull asleep any suspicion which 
Father Aldrovaiul might entertain, he repeated to him in Engysh 
most of the directions whicli lie had given, adding, “Well, good 
father, wliat think you of it ? ” 

“Excellent well,” answered the father, “ and done as if you had 
practised war from the cradle, instead of weaving broadcloth.” 

*'Nay, spare not your jibes, father,” answered Wilkin. — “I know 
full well that you English think that Flemings have uouglit in their 
brainpan but sodden beef and cabbage ; yet you see there goes 
wisdom to weaving of webs.” 

'“Kight, Master Wilkin Flammock,” answered the father; ^‘but, 
good Fleming, wilt thou tell me what answer thou wilt make to the 
Welsh Prince’s summons ? ’* « 

“ Reverend father, first tell me what tlie summons will be,” replied 
the Fleming. 

“ To surrender this castle upon the instant,” answered the monk. 
What will be vour reply ? ” 


J JVciitfr.— Drum. 
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** My answer will be, Nay—unless upon good composition." 

“ How, Sir Fleming ! dare you mention composition and the castle 
of the Garde Doloureuse in one sentence ? " said the monk. 

Not if I may do better,” answered the FJemiug, But would 
your reverence have me dally until the question amon^t the garri- 
son be, whether a plump priest or a fat Fleming will be the better 
flesh to furnish their shambles ? ” 

Pshaw I ” replied Father Aldrovand, tliou canst not mean such 
folly. Relief must arrive within twenty-four hours at farthest. 
Raymond Berenger expected it for certain within such a space.” 

‘^Raymond Berenger has been deceived this morning in more 
matters than one,” answered the Fleming. 

Hark thee, Flandevkin,” answered the monk, whose retreat from 
the world had not altogether quenched liis military habits and pro- 

S ensities, ‘‘ I counsel thee to deal uprightlyin this matter, as thou 
ost regard thine own life ; for here arc as many English left alive, 
notwithstaridin<j the slaughter' of to-day, as may well suflice to fling 
the Flemish bull-frogs into the castle-ditch, should they have cause 
to think thou meanest falsely, in the keeping of this castle, and the 
defence of the Lady Eveline.” 

Let not your reverence be moved with nnnecessaiw and idle 
fears,” replied Wilkin Flammock.— “ I am castellane in this house, 
by command of its lord, and wliat I liold for the advantage of mine 
service, that will 1 do.” 

** But I,” said the angry monk, 1 am the servant of the Pope — 
the cljai)lain of this castle, with power to bind and to unloose. I fear 
me thou art no true Christian, Wilkin FJannnoek, but dost lean to the 
heresy of the niouutainecrs. Thou hast refused to take the blessed 
cross — thou Jiast breakfasted, and drunk both ale and wine, ere ihou 
hast heard mass. Thou art not to be trusted, man, and J will not 
trust thee — 1 demand to be present at the confcrciice betwixi thee 
and the Wclshina.n.” 

It may not be, good father,” said Wilkin, wiili the same smiling^^ 
heavy eountenance which he maintained on all occasions of life, 
however urgent. It is true, a.s tbousuyest, good father, that i have 
mine own reasons for not marching quite so far as the gates of 
Jericho at present ; and lucky I have such reasons, since 1 Jnul not 
else been hero to defend the gate of the Garde Doloureuse. It is 
also true that I may have been sometimes obliged to visit my mills 
earlier than the chaplain w^as called by liis zeiil to the uliar, and that 
my stomach brooks not working ere 1 break my fast. But for this, 
father, I have paid a mulct even to your worshipful I’cverence. and 
metliinks, since you are pleased to remember the confession so exactly, 
you should not forget the penance and the absolution.” 

The monk, in alluding to tlie secrets of the confessional, had gone 
a fitep beyond what tlie rules of his order and of tlie church permitted. 
He was baffled by the Fleming's reply, and finding him unmoved by 
the charge of heresy, he could only answer, in some confiusion, 
“You reflise, then, to admit me to the conference with the Welsh- 
man?” 

“Reverend father,”, said Wilkin, “it altogetlier respectetli secular 
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matters. Ifau^rht of reliffioua tenor should intervene, you shall be 
summoned without delay.” 

I will be there in spite of thee, thou Flemish ox,” muttered the 
monk to liimself, but in a tone not to be heard by the bystanders; 
land so speaking’ lie left the battlements. 

f / Wilkin FJarnmock, a few minutes afterwards, having^ first seen 
that all was nrrang'ed on the battlements so as to ^ve an imposing 
idea of a strenfftli which did not exist, descended to a small gfuard- 
room ikitwixt the outer and inner gate, wliere he was attended by 
ebalf-a -dozen of his own jieople, disguised in the Norman armour 
wliich they had found in the armoury of the castle,— their strong, 
tall, and bulky forms, and motionless postures, causing them to lomc 
rather like tropliies of some past age, than living and existing sol- 
diers. Surrounded by these liuge and inanimate figures, in a little 
.vaulted room, which almost excluded daylight, Fliimmock received 
"Ihe Welsh envoy, who was led in blindfolded betwixt two Flemings, 
yet not so carefully watched but that they permitted him to have a 
glimpse of the preparations ou the battlements, which had, in fact, 
been made clii(?fiy for the purpose of imposing on him. For the same 
purpose an occasional clatter of anns was made without ; voices were 
heard as if officers were going their rouiids ; and other soundvS of 
active i)reparation seemed to announce that a numerous and regular 
garrison was preparing to receive an attack. 

Wlien fljo oandage was^ removed from Jorwortli’s eyes,— for the 
same individual who had formerly brought Gwenwyn s offer of alli- 
ance innv bare his summons of surrender,— he looked hauglitily 
around him, and demanded to wdiom he was to deliver the commands 
of his master, the Gwenwyn, son of Cyvelioc, Prince of Powys. 

I “His higlinoss,” answered Flaminock, with his usual smiling in- 
■oiffevence (*f nnonier. “must be contented to treat with ^\'ilkin 
Flaminock of the J^ulling-mills, deputed governor of the Garde , Dol- 
our onse.” 

“ 'Plum deputed governor ! ” exclaimed Jorwortli ; “ thou ? — a Low- 
fkiuntry weaver!— it is impossible. Low as they fire, the f]nglisli 
Oogiin ^ cannot have sunk to a point low as to be commanded by 

7— Tliesc men seem Knglisli; to them 1 will deliver my message.” 

*‘You may if you will,” replied Wilkin, “but if they 'return you 
any answer, save by signs, v\»u shall call me srhcb/i.'* 

“ la this true ? ” said the Welsli envoy, looking tuw'ards the mcn-at- 
arms, ns they seemed, by whom Flanmiock w'lis attended ; “ arc you 
really come to this pass : J thought that the mere liaving been born 
'on British earth, tlmugh tlio children of spoilers and invaders, had in- 
spired you with too much pride to brook the yoke of a base mechanic. 
Or. if you are not courageous, should you not be cautious? — Well 
speaks the proverb, Wo to him that will trust a stranger! — Still 
mute— still silent ?— -answer me by word or sign— Do you really call* 
and acknowledge him as your leader?” 

The m<Mi in armour with one accord nodded their casques in reply 
to Joiwvortli's question, and then remained motionless as before. 


I ThiR is a somewhat contumelious ei>ithoi applied by the Tyolsh to the English. 
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The Welshman, with the acute p^nins of his country, ’suspected 
there wa'i something in this which he could not entirely comprehend, 
but, preparing^ himself to be upon his guard, he proceeded as follows : 
“ Be it as it may, I care not who hears the message of my sovereign, 
since it brings pardon and mercy to the inhabitants of this Castell an 
Carrig/ which you have called the Garde Dolonreuse, to cover the 
usurpation of the territory by the change of the name. Upon surren- 
der of the same to the Prince of Powys, witli its dependencies, and 
with the arms which it contains, and with the maiden Eveline Ber 
enger, all within the castle shall depart unmolested, and have safe*' 
conduct wheresover they will, to go beyond the marches of the 
Cymry.” 

** And how, if we obey not this summons ? ** said the imperturbable 
Wilkin Flammock. 

“ Tiien shall your portion 4>o with Raymond Bcrenger, your late 
leader,” replied Jorworth, his eyes, while lie was speaking, glancing’ 
with the vindictive ferocity which dictated his answer. ‘‘ So many 
strangers as be here amongst ye, so many bodies to the ravens, so 
many beads to the gibbet ! — It is long since the kites luive had such* 
a banq^uet of lurdane Flemings and false Saxons.” 

** Friend Jorworth,” said Wilkin, “if such be thy only message, 
bear mine answer back to thy master, That wise men trust not to 
the words of others that safety which they can secure by their ow 
deeds. We have walls high and strong enough, deep moats, 
plenty of munition, both longbow and arblast. Wc will keep th 
castle, trusting the castle will keep us, till God shall send us suu 
corn*.” ; 

“Do not peril your lives on such an issue,” said the Welsh cm 
sary, clniugi ng his language to the Flemish, winch, from occasior. 
comrnunicationwith those of that nation in Pembrokeshire, lie spol 
fluently, aud which he now adopted, as if to conceal the purport- 
liis discourse from the supposed English in the apartment. “ Hat 
thee hither,” he proceeded, “ good Fleming. Knowest tlioii not th; 
he in whom is your trust, the Constable De Lacy, hath bound hii 
self by his vow to engage in eo quarrel till he crosses the sea, ani 
cannot come to your aid without perjury? He and the other Lon 
Varcliers have drawn their forces fiir northward to join the host o" 
Crusaders. What will it avail you to put us to the toil and troubh 
of a long siege, when you can hope no reccue ? ” 

“And w'hat will it avail me more,” said Wilkin, answering in his 
native language, and looking at the Wei imaii fixedly, yet with a 
countenance from which all expression seemed studiously banished, 
and which exhibited, upon features otherwise tolerable, a remarkable 
compound of dulness and simplicity — what will it avail me w'hethcr 
your trouble be ^eat or small ? ” 

« “ Come, friend Flammock,” said the Welshman, “ frame not thy- ^ 
self more unapprehensive than nature hath formed thee. The glen/ 
is dark, but a sunbeam can light the side of it. Thy utmost em)rt' 
cannot prevent the fall of this castle ; but thou mayst hasten it, anu 

1 Caatle of tli« Craig. 
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tlic doinff so shall avail thee much.” Thus speaking, he drew close 
up to Wilkin, and sunk Ins voice to an insinuating whisper, ns he 
said, Never did the witlidrawiiig of a bar, or the raisiuff of a port- 
cullis, bring such yantage to Fleming as they may to tliee, if thou 
wilt,” 

“ I only know,” said AVilkin, that the drawing the one and the 
dropping the other Ijave cost me my whole worldly substance.” 

** Fleming, it shall be compensated to thee with an overflowing 
measure. The liberality of Gwenwyn is as the summer rain.” 

*‘My whole mills and buildings have been this morning burnt to 
the earth ” 

“ Thou shalt have a thousand marks of silver, man, in the place of 
thy goods,” said the Welshman ; but the Fleming continued, without 
seeming to hear him, to number up bis losses. 

My lands are forayed, twenty kine driven off, and ” 

“ Threescore shall replace them,” interrupted Jor worth, chosen 
fron) the most bright-skinned of the spoil.” 

But my daughter— -but the Lady Eveline said the Fleming, 
with some slight change in bis monotonous voice, which seemed 
to express doubt and perplexity — You are cruel conquerors, 
and ” 

To those who resist us we arc fearful,” said Jorwortli, “but not 
*0 such os shall deserve clemency by surrender. Gwenwyn will for- 
get the contumelies of Raymond, and raise his daughter to liigh 
honour among the daughters of tlie Cyinry. For thiiie own child, 
brm but a wish for her advantage, and it shall be fulfilled to the 
ittermost. Now, Fleming, we understand each other.” 

tM understand thee, at least,” said Flarnmock. 

“And 1 thee, I trust? ” said Jorwortli, bending his keen, wild blue 
ye on the stolid and unexpressivc face of the Netherlander, like an 
ager student who seeks to discover some hidden and mysterious 
neaning in a passage of a classic author, the direct import of which 
eems trite and trivial. 

“ You believe that you understand me,” said Wilkin ; “ but here 
ics the difficulty, — which of us shall trust the other?” 

“ Darest thou ask ? ” answered Jorwortli. “ Is it for tlioe, or sueJ 
as thee, to express doubt of the purposes of the Prince of Powys ?’^ 

“I know them not, good Jorwortli, but through thee; and well I 
wot thou art not one who ^vill let thy traffic miscarry for want of aid 
from the breath of thy mouth.” 

“ As I am a Christian man,” said Jorwortli, huiTying asseveration 
on asseveration — “by the soul of my father— by the faith of my 
motlier—by the black rood of ” 

“ Sto]), good Jorwortli— tliou heapest thine oaths too thickly on 
each otlier for me to value them to the right estimate,” said Flam- 
• mock ; “ that which is so lightly pledged is sometimes not thoughil 
worth redeeming. Some part of the promised guerdon iu hand the 
whilst w'erc worth an hundred oaths.” 

“ Thou suspicious churl, darest thou doubt my word ? ” 

“No— by no means,” answered Wilkin; — “ ne’ertheless, I wull 
believe thy deed more readily.” 

D 
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**To the point, Fleming*,” said Jorwordi— “ What wouldst thou 
hiwre of me?” 

Let me have some present sight of the money thou didst pro- 
mise, and I will think of the rest of th^roposal? ” 

^Base silver-broker!” answered JVworth, "thinkest thou the. 
Prince of Powys has as many mone^Kg’s as the merchants of thy 
land of sale and barter? He" gathers treasures by his conquests as 
the waterspout sucks up water by its strength, but it is to dispei*se 
them among his followers, as the cloudy oolnnin restores its contents 
to earth and ocean. The silver that I promise thee has yet to be 
gathered out of the Saxon cheats-^npy, the casket of Berenger him- 
self must he ransacked to make np the tale.” 

“Methinks I could do that myself (having full powci’ in the castle), 
and so save you a labour,” said the Fleming. 

True,” answered Jorworth, but it would be at tiie expense of a 
cord and a noose, whotljcr the Welsh took the place or the Normans 
relieved it— the one would expect their booty entire — the other their 
countryman’s treasures to be delivered undiminished.” 

“ 1 may not gainsay that,” said the Fleming. “ Well, say I were 
content to trust you thus far, why not return rny cattle, which are in 
your own hands, and at your disposal? If you do not pleasure me in 
something beforehand, what can I expect of you afterwards ? ” 

would pleasure you in a greater matter,” answered the equally 
su.spicious Welshman. '^BiU what would it avail thee to have thy 
cattle within the fortress ? They” can bo better cared for on the plain 
bejieath. 

In faith,” replied the Fleming, thou sayest truth— they will be 
but a trouble to us here, wdiere w'e have so many already provided 

for the use of the garrison And yet, when 1 consider it milre closely, 

we have eiioiigli ol' forage to maintain all we have, and more. Now, 
iny cattle arc of a peculiar stock, brought from the rich pastures of 
Flanders, and 1 desire to have them restored ore your axe.s and 
Welsh hooks he busy with their hides.” 

You shall liavc ilieni tin's night, hide and horn,” said Jorworth ; 
“it is but a small earnest of a great boon.” 

“ Tluinka to your munificence,” said the Fleming ; “ I am a sim- 
ple-minded mail, and bound my wishes to the recovery of my own 
property.” 

“ Thou wilt b.e ready, then, to deliver the castle ?” said Jorwortli. 

“ Of that we will talk farther to-mon'ow,” .said \Vilkin Flamraock; 
‘*if these English and* Normans should suspect such a juiriiose, we 
should have wild work— they must be fully dispersed ere 1 can hold 
liirther communication on the subject. Meanwhile, I pray thee, 
depart suddenly, and as if offended with the tenor of our discourse.” 

“Yet would I fain know something more fixed and absolute,” said 
Jorworth. 

“ Impossible— impossible,” said the Fleming ; “see you not yonder 
tall fello.w begins already to handle his dagger ?— Go hence in haste, 
and angrily — and forget not the cattle.” 

“ I will not forget them,” said Jorworth ; “ but if thou keep not 
faith with us ” . 
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So epeakiog, he left the ai>arfcmeiit with a g^csture of menace, 
partly really directed to Wilkin himself, partly assumed in conse- 
quence of liis advice. Fhimmock replied in English, as if that all 
around might understand what he said, 

, ^ Do tliy worst, Sir Welshman ! I am a true man ; I defy the pro- 
posals of rendition, and will hold out this castle to thy shame and 
thy master’s !— Here— let him be blindfolded once more, and re- 
turned in safety to his attoiuhints without; the next Welshman who 
appears before the gate of the Garde Dolom’cuse shall be more 
sliarply received.” 

^The Welshman 'vvas blindfolded and withdrawn, when^ as Wilkin 
Flainmock himself left the guard-room, one of the seeming men-at- 
arms who had been present at this interview, said in las ear, in Eng- 
lish, Thou art a false traitor, Fkinaiock, and slmlt die a traitor’s 
death ! ** 

Startled at this, the Fleming would have questioned tlie man far- 
ther, but he Inul disappeared so soon as the words were uttered. 
FJamruock was disconcerted by this circumstance, which showed him 
that his Interview witli .Torworth had been observed, and its purpose 
known or conjectured, by some one who w as a stranger to nis con- 
fidence, and might tlnvarfc his intentions ; and he quickly after 
learned that thii was the ease. 


CHAPTKK VI. 

messed Mary, mother dear, 

'I'o a maiden bond tiiine ear ; 

Virgin urideliled, to tliee 
A wretched virgin bends the knee. 

Hymn 1o the Virgin, 

T« 13 daughter of the slaughtered Raymond had descended from 
the elevated .station whence she had beheld the field of battle, in the 
agony of grief natural to a child who.se eyes have beheld the death 
of au honoured and beloved father. But her station, and the prin- 
ciples of chivalry iu which , she had been trained up, did not ])erinit 
any jmdonged or needless iiululgence of inactive sorrow. In raising 
the young and beautiful of the female sex to (he rank of pnncesse.s, 
or ratlier goddesses, the spirit of that singular system exacted from 
them, in recjuital, a tone of character, and a line of conduct, superior 
and something contradictory to that of natural or merely human 
feeling. Its lieroine.s frequently resembled portraits shown by au 
artificial light— strong and luminous, and which placed in high re- ^ 
lief the olyects on which it w\as turned ; but having still something 
of adventitious splendour, ivhich, compared with that of the natural 
day, seemed glaring and exaggerated. 

It was not permitted to the orphan of the Garde Doloureitse, the 
da.ughter of a line of heroes, whose stem Avas to be found iu the race 
of llior, Balder, Odin, and otlier deified w'arriors of the North, vIkw 
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beaulr was tbe theme of a liujltlred minstrels, and her 
iUic star of JiaJf the chivalry of the warlike marches of Wales, to 
mourn her sire with the ineffectual tears of a village maiden, i owng* 
as she was, and horrible as was the incident which she liad but tJiat 
instant witnessed, it was not altog'ether so appalling to her as to a 
maiden whose eye had not been accustomed to the rough and often 
fatal sports of chivalry, and whose residence had not been among 
scenes and men where war and death had been the unceasing theme 
of every tongue, 'whose imagination had not been familiarised with 
wild and bloody events, or, finally, who had not been trained up 
to consider an honourable death under shiedd,” as that of a field of 
battle was termed, as a more desirable termination to the life of a 
warrior, than that lingering and unhonoured fate which comes slowly 
on, to conclude tlie listless and helpless inactivity of prolonged old 
age. Eveline, while she wept for her father, felt her bosom glow 
wJjeu she recollected that he died in the blaze of his fame, and amidst 
heaps of his slaughtered enemies t and when she thought of tlie exi- 
gencies of her ow'n situation, it was with the determination to defend 
her own liber t.y, and to avenge her father’s death, by every means , 
wliich Heaven had left within her power. 

The aids of religion were not forgotten ; and according to the cus- 
tom of tlie times, and the doctrines of the Roman cluirch, she endea- 
voured to propitiate the favour of Heaven by Vows os well as prayers. 
In a small crypt, or oratory, adjoining to tbe chanel, was hung over 
an altar-piece, o% ^yhiCh a lamp constantly burneu, a small picture of 
the Virgin Mary? leered as a household and peculiar deity by the 
family of Berenger,' one of whose ancestors had brought it from the 
Holy Land, whither he had gone upon pilgrimage. It w;xs of the 
period of the Lower Empire, a Grecian painting, not unlike those 
which in Catholic countries are often imputed to the Evangelist Luke* 
The crypt in which it was placed was accounted a shrine of uucoiumou 
sanctity — nay, supposed to have displayed miraculous powers; and 
Eveline, by the daily garland of flow'ers which she offered before the 
painting, and by the constant prayers with wliich they were accom- 
panied, had constituted beraeli tbe peculiar votaress of Oiir Lady of 
the Garde Doloureiise, for so the picture was named. 

Now, apart from others, alone, and in secresy, sinking in the ex- 
tremity of her sorrow before tbe shrine of her patroness, she besoui^it'’ 
the protection of kindred purity for the defence of her freedom and 
lionour, and invoked vengeance on the wild and treacherous chieftain 
who had slain her father, and was now beleaguering her place of* 
strength. Not only did she vow a large donative in lands to the 
shrine of the protectress whose aid she implored ; but tbe oath passed 
her lips (even though they faltered, and though something within lier 
remonstrated against the vow), that whatsoever favoured kniglit Our 
Lady of the Garde Doloureuse might employ for her rescue, should • 
obtain from her in guerdon whatever boon slie might honourably 
grant, were it that of her virgin hand at the holy altar. Taught as 
she was to believe, by the assurances of many a knight, that such a 
surrender wtis the highest boon which Heaven could bestow^ slie felt 
as discharging a dej)t of gratitude when she placed JierseJf entirely 
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at the disposal of the pure aud blessed patroness in wliose aid she 
confided. Perhaps there lurked in this aerotion some earthly hope 
of which she was herself scarce conscious, and which reconciled her 
to the indefinite sacrifice thus freely oflTered. The Virg^in (this flat- 
tering hope might insinuate), kindest and most benevolent of patron- 
esses, Mdll use compassionately the power resigned to her, and /le will 
be the favoured champion of “Maria, upon whom her votaress would 
most willingly confer favour. 

JJut if there was such a hope, as something selfish will often mingle 
with our noblest and purest emotions, it arose unconscious of Eveline 
herself, who, in tlie fall assurance of implicit faith, and fixing ou the 
representative of her adoration, eyes in winch the most earnest sup- 
plication, the most humble confidence, stmggled with unbidden tears, 
was perhaps more beautiful than when, young as she was, she was 
selected to bestow the pnze of chivalry in the fists of Chester. It was 
no wonder that, in such a moment of liigli excitation, w^hen prostrated 
in devotion before a being of whose power to protect her, and to 
' make her protection assured by a visible sign, she doubted nothing, 
the Lady Eveline conceived she saw with her own eyes the accept- 
ance of her vow. As she gazed on the picture with an overstrained 
eye, and an imagination heated with entlnisiasm, the expression 
seemed to alter from the hard outline, fashioned by the Creek painter; 
the eyes appeared to become animated, and to return with looks of 
compassion the suppliant entreaties of the votaress, and the moutli 
visibly arranged itself into a smile of inexpressible sweetness. It 
even seemed to her that the head made a gently inclination. 

Ovcrpo\>;cred by supernatural awe at appearances, of which her 
faith perniitted her not to question the realit}^ the Lady Eveline 
folded her arms on her bosom, and jirostrated her forehead on the 
pavement, as the posture most fitting to listen to divine communi- 
cation. 

But her vision w'ent not so far; there was neither sound nor voice, and 
Vhen, after stealing her eyes all around the crypt in whicli she knelt, 
slwi again raised them to ilie figure of Our Lady, the features seemed 
to be in the form in which the limner had sketched them, saving that, 
to Eveline’s imagination, they still retained an august and yet gracious 
expression, whicTi she had not before remarked upon the countenance. 
With awful reverence, almost amounting to fear, yet comforted, and 
c^n dated, with the visitation she had witnessed, tlie maiden repeated 
again and again the orisons which she thought most grateful to the 
ear of her benefactress ; and rising at length, retired backwards, as 
from the presence of a sovereign, until slic attained the outer chapel 

Here one or two females still knelt before the sjiints whicli the 
w’alls and niches presented for adoration ; but the rest of the terrified ^ 
suppliants, too anxious to prolong their devotions, had dispersed 
through tlie castle to learn tidings of their friends, and to obhuH, 
some refreshment, or at least some place of repose for themselves 
and their families. 

^ Bowing licr head, and muttering an avo to each saint as she passed 
his image (for impending danger makes men observant of the rites- • 
of devotion), the Lady Eveline had almost reached the door of the 
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cliapely when a maii-at^araiB, ad he seemed, entered hastily ; and, 
wifcn a louder voice than suited tlie holy place, unless when need was 
most urgeiit, demanded the Lady Eveline. Impressed with the 
feelings of veneration which the late scene had produced, she was 
about to rebuke his military rudeness, when he snoke again, and in 
anxious haste, ** Daughter, we are betrayed 1” and though the form, 
and the coat-of-raail which covered it. were those of a soldier, the 
voice was that of Father Aldrovaud, who, eager and anxious at the 
same time, disengaged himself from the mail hood, and showed hU 
countenance. 

Father,^' she said, what weans this ? Have you forgotten the 
confidence in Heaven which you are wont to recommend, that you 
bear other arms than your order assigns to you 

It may come to that ere long,*’ said Father Aldrovand ; “ for I 
was a soldier ere I was a monk. Sufc now I have donn’d thi.s harness 
to discover treacheiy, not to resist force. Ah ! my beloved daughter 
— we are dreadfully beset — foeincn -without — traitors within ! The 
false Fleming, Wilkin Flammock, is treating for the surrender of the 
castle!” 

“ Who dares say so ?‘* said a veiled female, who had been kneeling 
unnoticed in a sequestered corner of the chapel, but who now started 
lip md came boldly betwixt Lady Eveliuo and the monk, 

** Go hence, thou saucy minion,” said the monk, surprised at this 
bold interruption ; this concerns not thee.” 

** But it doth concern we,” said the damsel, thro-wing back her veil, 
and discovering the juvenile countenance of Rose, the daughter of 
Wilkin Flammock, her eyes sparkling, and her cheeks blushing with 
anger, the vehemence of which made a singular contrast with the 
very fair complexion and almost infantine features of the speaker, 
whose wliole form and figure was that of a girl who had scarce 
emerged from child J}oo(l, and indeed whose general manners were 
as gentle and hashful a.s they now seemed bold, impassioned, ami 
undaunted. — “Doth it not concern we,” she said, “that wy father’s 
honest name should be tainted with treason? Doth it not comxTii 
the stream when the fouiituiu is ti’oubled? It doth concern me, and 
I will know the author of tlie calumny.” 

“ Damsel,” said Eveline, “restrain thy useless jmssion; the good 
father, though he cannot intentionally emumniate thy father, speald^, 
it may be, from false report.” 

“As I am an unworthy priest,” said the fiitlicr, “ I speak from the re- 
port of my own ears. Upon tho oath of my order, myself heard this 
Wilkin Flammock chalFering with tho Welshman for the surrender of 
the Garde Doloureusc. By help of this hauberk aud mail hood, I 

f lined admittance to a conference where he thought there were no 
ngllsli ears. They spoke Flemish too, but I knew the jargon of old.*’ 
, “ The Flemish,” said the angry maiden, whose headstrong passion 
led her to speak first in answer to the last insult offered, “ is no jar- 
gon like your piebald English, half Norman, half Saxon, hut a noble 
Gothic tongue, spoken by tlic brave warriors who fought against the 
Roman Kaisars, when Britain bent the neck to them — and as for this 
he has said of Wilkin Flammock,” she continued, collecting her ideas 
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into more order as she went on, " beliete it not, nay dearest lady y but, 
as you value the honour of your own noble father, confide, as in the 
Evangelists, in the honesty of mine ! ” This she spoke with an im - 
ploring tone of voice, mingled with sobs, as if her heart had been 
breaking. 

Eveline endeavoured to soothe her attendant. “ Rose,” slie said, 
*^iii this evil time suspicions will light ou the best men, and misunder- 
standings will arise among the best friends. Let us hoar the -good 
father state what he hath to cliarge upon your parent. Fear not but 
that \yilkin shall be heard in his defence. Thou wert wont to be 
quiet and reasonable,” 

am neither quiet nor reasonable on this matter,” said Rose, with 
redoubled indignation ; “ and it Is ill of you, lady, to listen, to the false- 
hoods of that reverend mummer, wdio is neither true priest nor true 
soldier. But I will fetch one who shall confront him either in casque 
or cowl.” 

So saying, she went hastily out of the chapel, while the monk, after 
some pedantic circumlocution, acquainted tlie Lady Eveline wdtii what 
he had overheard betwixt Jorworth and Wilkin ; and proposed to her 
to diw togetlier the few English who were in the castle, and take 
possession of the innermost stpiaro tower ; a keep which, as usual in 
Gothic fortresses of the Nonnan period, w\a.s situated so as to make 
considerable defence, even after the exterior works of the castle, 
whicli it commanded, were in the hand of tlie enemy. 

“Father,” said lilveline, still confident in flic vision she had lately 
witnessed, “this were good counsoi in extremity; but otherwise, it 
were to create the very evil we fear, by setting our garrison at odds 
amongst thems(?lves.^ I liave a sirong, iiiul not iinw’arrantcd confi- 
dence, good fathoi’, in our blessed La<ly of this Garde Doloureuse, 
that we shall a-ttain at once vengeance on our barbarous enemies, and 
escape from our ])re.sent jeojiardy ; and 1 call you to witness the vow 
I have made, that to him >yhoiii Our Lady should employ to work us 
succour, 1 will reliise nothing, were it my father’s inheritance or the 
hand of his daughter.’^ 

^'AreJ/ariu/ A oe Regina Cwli ! '* said the priest; “on a rock 
more sure you could not have founded your trust. — But, daughter,” 
he comiiiued, after the jiropev ejaculation had been made, “ have you 
never heard, even by a hint, that there was a treaty for your hand 
betwixt our iiiuch-honoured lord, of whom w^o are cruelly bereft (may 
God assoilzie liis soul !) and the great house of Lacy ! ” 

“ Something 1 may have Jjeard,” said Eveline, (lro])piiJg her eyes, 
while a slight tinge sufiused her cheek ; “hut 1 refer me to the dis- 
posal of Our Lady of Succour and Consolation.” 

As she spoke, llose entered the cliapol with the same vivacity she 
had shown in leaving it, leading by the hand her father, whose slug- 
gish though firm step, vacant countenance, and heavy demeanour, 
formed the strongest contrast to the rapidity of her motions, and the 
anxious animation of hoi* address. Her task of dragging him for- 
ward might have reminded the spectator of some of thosp ancient 
monuments, on which a small clierub, singularly inadequate to the ^ 
task, is often represented as hoisting upward towards the empyrean 
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the fieshfv bulk of some ponderous tenant of the tomb, whose dispro* 
portioned weig^ht bids fair to render Inefibctual the benevolent and 
spirited exertions of its fluttering guide and assistant. 

“ Roschen— my child— what grieves thee ? " said the Netherlander, 
as he yielded to liis daughter’s violence with a smile, which, being on 
the countenance of a father, had more of expression and feeling 
than those which seemed to have made their constant dwelling upon 
his lips. 

‘‘ Here stands my father,” said the impatient maiden : " impeach 
him with treason, who can or dare ! There stands Wilkin Plammock, 
son of Dieterick, the Cramer of Antwerp,— let those accuse him to 
his face who slandered him behind his back ! ” * 

Speak, Father Aldrovand,” said the Lady FiVeline; “we are 
young in our lordship, and, alas ! the duty hath descended upon us 
in an evil hour ; yet we will, so may God and Our Lady help us, hear 
and jiidge of your accusation to the utmost of our power.” 

“This Wilkin Flammock,” said the monk, “however bold he hath 
made himself in villany, dares not deny that I hoard him with my 
own cars treat for the surrender of the castle.” 

“ Strike him, father ! ” said the indignant Rose,— “ strike the dis- 
guised mummer ! Tlie steel hauberk may be struck, tliongh not the 
monk’s frock — strike him, or tell him that he lies foully ! ” 

“ Peace, Roschen, thou art mad ” said her father, angrily ; “ the 
monk hath more truth than sense about him, and I would his ears had 
been farther off when he thrust them into what concerned him not.” 

Rose's countenance fell when she heard her fiither bluntly avow 
the treasonable communication of which she had thought him incap- 
able— she dropt the hand by which she had dragged him into the 
chapel, and stared on tlie Lndy Eveline with eyes which seemed 
starting from their sockets, and a countenance from which the blood, 
with which it was so lately highly coloured, had retreated to garrison 
the heart. 

Eveline looked upon the culprit with a countenance in wliich sweet- 
ness and dignity were mingled with sorrow. “ Wilkin,” she said, “ 1 
could not have believed this. What ! on the very day of thy confid- 
ing benefactor’s death, canst thou have been tam]H*ring with his mur- 
derers, to deliver up the castle, and betray thy trust !— But I will not 
upbraid thee— I deprive thee of the trust reposed in so unw'orthy a 
person, and appoint thee to be kept in ward in the western tower till 
God send us relief ; when, it may be, thy daughter’s merits shall atone 
for thy offences, and save farther punishment.— See that our com- 
mands be presently obeyed.” 

“Yes-yes— yes! ” exclaimed Rose, hurrying one word on the 
other as fast and vehemently as she could articulate— “ Let us go — 
let us go to the darkest dungeon— darkness befits us better tlian 
light.” 

* The nipink, on tlie other hand, perceiving that the Fleming made 
no motion to obey the mandate of arrest, came forward in a manner 
more suiting his ancient profession and present disguise than his 
spirituar character ; and with the words, “I attach thee, Wilkin 
yiammock, of acknowledged treason to your liege lady,” would have 
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laid ]mii(Lupoii him^ had not the Fleming* stepped back and warned 
him off, with a menacing: and determined ffestare, while he said,— 
‘‘Ye are mad! — all of you English are mad when the moon is full 
and my silly girl hath caught the midady.— Lady, your honoured 
father gave me a charge, which I purpose to execute to the best for 
all parties, and you cannot, being a minor, deprive me of it at your 
idle pleasure.— Father Alorovand, a monk makes no lawful arrests. 
—Daughter Boschen, liold your peace and dry your eyes— you are 
afool. .. 

^ “ 1 am, I am,” said Bose, drying her eyes and regaining her elas- 
ticity of manner— “I am indeed a fool, and worse than a fool, for a 
moment to doubt my father’s probity. — Confide in him, dearest lady; 
lie is wise though he is grave, and kind though he is plain and homely 
in his speech. Should nc prove false he will fare the worse I fori 
will plunge myself from the uiiinacle of the Warder’s Tower to the 
bottom of the moat, and he shall lo?<e his own daughter for betraying 
his master’s.” 

“ This is all frenzy,” said the monk— “ Who trusts avowed traitors ? 
Here, Normans, Eiiglisli, to the rescue of your liege lady — Bows and 
bills— bows and bills ! ” 

“ You may spare your throat for your next homily, good father,” 
said the Netlierlander, “ or call in good Flemish, since you under- 
stand it, for to no other language will those within hearing reply.” 

He then approached the Lady Eveline with a real or affected air 
of clumsy kindness, and something as nearly approaching to cour- 
tesy as liis manners and features could assume. He hade her good- 
night, and assuring her that he would act for the be.'it, left the chapel. 
The monk was about to break forth into revilings, but Eveline, with 
more prudence, checked his zeal. 

"I cannot,” she said, “but hope that this man’s intentions are 
honest ” 

“ Now, God's blessing on you, lady, for that very word ! ” said 
Bose, eagerly interrupting her, and kissing her hand. 

“ But if unhappily they are doubtful,” continued Eveline, “ it is 
not by reproach that we can bring liini to a better purpose. Good 
fatlicr, give an eve to the preparations for resistance, and see nought 
omitted that our means furnish for the defence of the castle. 

“Fear nothing, my dearest daughter,” said Aldrovand ; “ there are 
still some English Jiearts amongst us, and we will rather kill and eat 
the Flemings themselves, than surrender the castle.” 

“That were food as dangerous to come by as bear’s venison, 
father,” answered Bose, bitterly, still on fire witJi the idea that the 
monk treated her nation with suspicion and contumely. 

On tliese terms they separated— the women to indulge their fears 
and sorrows in private grief, or alleviate them by private devotion ; 
the monk to try to discover wliat were the real purposes of Wilkin 
Flammock, and to counteract them, if possible, should they seem to in- 
dicate treachery. His eye, however, though sharpened by strong suspi- 
cion, saw nothing to strengthen his fears, excepting that the.Fleming 
had, with considerable military skill, placed the principal posts of the , 
castle in the charge of his own countrymen, which must make any 
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atteiapt'to dlwosseaa him of his pr^nt aathorii^ both difficult and 
dai^erouB. The monk at lenifta retired, summoned by ^e duties 
of the ereuing serrice, and with the determinatioa to be stirriDg' with 
the light the next morniug. 


CHAPTER Vn. 

Oh| luidly «hinefl th« morning sun, 

On leaguer'd castle wall* 

When b{Mti6n,tower» and battlement. 

Seem nodding to their fall. 

Old Mllad, 

Tbue to his resolution, and tehing: his beads as he went, that he 
might lose no time, Father Aldrovand began his rounds in the castle 
so soon as daylight bad touched the-top of the eastern horizon. A 
natural instinct led liim lirst to those stalls which, bad the fortress 
been properly victualled for a siege, ouglit to have been tenanted by 
cattle ; and great was his delight to sec more than a score of ftd. kine 
and bullocks in the place which had last night been empty ! One of 
them had already been carried to the shambles, and a Fleming or 
two, wlio played butchers on the occasion, were dividing the carcass 
for the cook’s use. The good father had well-nigh cried out, a 
miracle; but, not to be too precipitate, lie limited lus transport to* a 
private exclamation in liononr of Our Lady of the Garde Doloureuse. 

“ Wlio talks of Jack of provender? — who speaks of surrender now?’* 
he said. “ Here is cuougli to maintain us till Hugo de Lacy arrives, 
were he to sail back from Cyprus to our relief. I did purpose to 
have fasted this morning, as well to save victuals as on a religious 
score; but the blessings of the saints must not be slighted.— Sir 
Cook, let me have half a yard or so of broiled beef ])reseiitly ; bid 
the pantler send me a mautiiet, and tbev butler a ciij) of wine. 1 wm' 11 
take a running breakfast on tiie western battlements. 

At this place, w hich was rather the weakest point of the Garde 
Doloureuse, the good father found Wilkin Flammock anxiously super- 
intending the necessary measures of defence. He greeted him 
courteously, congratulated him on the stock of provisions with which 
the castle had been supplied during the night, and was inquiring 
how’ they had been so happily introduced througli the Welsh be- 
siegers, when Wilkin took the first occasion to interrupt him. 

Of all this another time, good father; but 1 wish at present, and 
before other discourse, to consult tliee on a matter whicli presses my 
conscience, and moreover deeply concerns my worldly estate.” 

“ Speak on, my excellent son,” said the father, conceiving that he 
should thus gain the key to Wilkin’s real hiteiitiona. “ Oh, a tender 
conscience is a jewel! and he that will not listen wWi it saith, 

^ A Old Hfinry Jeokins, in his Recollections of the Abbacies before their dissolution, 
0 nae preserved the fact, that roast^beef was delivered out to the guests, not by weight, 
but by measure. 
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^ Pour out thy doubts into the ear of the priest’ shall one day hare 
his own dolorous outcries choked with nre and brimstone. Thou 
wert ever of a tender conscience, son Wilkin, though thou hast but 
a rough and borrel bearing/* 

“ Well, then,** said Wilkin, “you are to know, good father, that 1 
have had some dealings with my neighbour, Jan vanwelt, concern- 
ing my daughter Rose, and that he has paid me certain gilders on 
condition I will match her to him.** 

“ Pshaw, pshaw ! my good son,*^ said the disappointed confessor, 
“ this gear can lie over — this is no time for marrying or giving in 
marriage, when we are all like to be murdered.** 

“ Nay, but hear me, good father,** said the Fleming, ^^for this point 
of conseieiico concerns the present case more nearly than you wot of. 
—You must know I have no will to bestow Rose on this same Jan 
Vanwelt, who is old, and of ill conditions; and 1 would know of you 
whether 1 may, i)) conscience, refuse him my consent?” 

“Truly,” said Father Aldrovand, “ Rose" is a pretty lass, though 
somewhat hasty ; and I think you may honestly withdraw your con- 
sent, alway.s on hack the gilders yon have received,” 

“ But there lies the pinch, good father,’* said the Fleming—** the 
refunding this money will reduce me to utter poverty. The Welsh 
have destroyed my substance ; and this handful of money is all, God 
help me! on which 1 must begin the world again.” 

“ Nevertheless, son Wilkin,” said Aldrovand, “thou must keep thy 
word, or pay the forfeit ; for what saith the text? Quin habitaOit hi 
tah€rnaculo\ quin requ^cet in monte sanefu ? — Who shall ascend to 
tlie tabernacle, and dwell in the lioly nK>untain ? Is it not answered 
again, Qid jurat proximo et non <lecipit Go to, my sou— break 
not thy plighted word for a little filthy lucre— better is an empty 
stomach and an hungry heart with a clear coiiscieiice, than a fattea 
ox with ini(iuity and word-breaking. — Sawest thou not oiir late noble 
lord, who (may his soul be happy I) chose rather to die in uneaual 
battle, like a true knight, than live a perjured man, though he had 
but spoken a rash word to a AVelslunan over a wine flask?** 

“ Alas ! then,’* said the Fleming’, “ this is even what I feared I We 
must e'en render up the castle, or restore to the Welshman, Jor- 
wortli, the cattle, by means of which I had schemed to victual and 
defend it.*’ 

*‘How — wlierefore— what dost thou mean?” said the monk, in 
astonishment, ** I speak to thee of Rose Flaminock, and Jan Van- 
devil, or whatever you call him, and you reply with talk about cattle 
and castles, and I wot not what ! ** 

“ So please you, holy father, I did but speak in parables. Tins 
castle was the daughter I had promised to deliver over — the Welsh- 
man is Jan VanweTt, and the gilders were the cattle he has sent in, 
as a part-payment beforehand of my guerdon.” 

“ Parables! ” said the monk, colouring with anger at the trick put 
on him ; “what has a boor like thee to do with parables? — But I for- 
give thee— I forgive thee.” 

“I am therefore to yield the castle to the Welshman, or restore 
him his cattle?” said the impenetrable Dutchman. 
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“ Sooner yield tliy soul to Satan ! " replied ilie raonk. 

** I fear me it must be the alternative, said the FJeming ; for the 
example of thy honourable lord 

** The example of an honourable fool ** — answered the monk ; then 
presently subjoined, “ Our Lady be witli her servant !•— This Belgic- 
Drained door makes me forget what I would say " 

** Nay, but the holy text which your reverence cited to me even 
now,” continued the Fleming. 

“ Go to,” said the monk ; ** what hast thou to do to presume to 
think of texts?-— knowest thou not that the letter of the Scripture 
slayeth, and that it is the exposition which maketh to live? — Art 
thou not like one who, coming to a physician, conceals from him 
half the symptoms of the disease?— I tell thee, thou foolish Fleming, 
the text wjeaketh but of promises made unto Christians, and there 
is in the Rubric a special exception of such as are made to Welsh- 
men.” At this commentary the Fleming grinned so broadly as to 
show his whole case of broad strong white teeth. Father Aldrovand 
himself grinned in sympathy, and then proceeded to say,— “ Come, 
come, 1 see how it is. Thou hast studied some small revenge on me 
for doubting of thy truth ; and, in verity, I think thou hast taken it 
wittily enough. But wherefore didst thou not let me into the secret 
from the beginninj^? I promise thee I had foul suspicions of thee.” 

“ What! ” said the Fleming, *‘is it possible I could ever tliink of 
involving your reverence in a little matter of deceit ? Surely Heaven 
hath sent me more grace and manners.- -Hark, I hear Jorworth's 
horn at the gate.” 

” lie blows like a town swiieherd,” said Aldrovand in disdain. 

“ It is not your reverences pleasure that 1 should restore the cattle 
unto him, then ? ” said Flammock. 

“Yes, thus far. Prithee deliver him straightway over "the walla 
.such a tub of boiling >vater as shall scald tlie hair from his goatskin 
cloak. And, hark thee, do thou, in the first place, try the temperature 
of the kettle with thy forefinger, and that shall be thy penance for 
the trick thou hast pfayed me.” 

The Fleming answered this with another broad grin of intelli- 
gence, and they proceeded to the outer gate, to which Jorworih had * 
come alone. Placing himself at the wicket, which, however, lie kept 
carefully barred, and speaking through a small opening, contrived 
for such purpose, Wilkin Flammock demanded of the Welshman liis 
business. 

“ To receive rendition of the castle, agreeable to promise,” said 
Jorworth. 

“ Ay ? and art tbou come on such errand alone ? ” said Wilkin. 
“No, truly,” answered Jorworth ; “I have some two score of men 
concealed among yonder bushes.” 

“Then thou hadstbest lead them away quickly,” answered Wilkin, 
“before our archers let fly a sheaf of arrows among them.” 

“ How, villain 1 Dost thou not mean to k«ep thy promise?” said 
the Welshman. "V 

“I gave thee none,” said the Fleming; promised but to think 
on what thou didst say. 1 have done so, and have communicated 
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witli mj ghosUy father, \t4o will in no respect hear of my listening^ 
to tiiy proj)osal." 

“ And wilt thou,” said Jorworth, " keep the cattle, which I simply 
sent into the castle on the faith of our agreement?” 

I will excommunicate, and deliver him over to Satan,” said the 
monk, unable to wait the phlegmatic and lingering answer of the 
Fleming, if he give horn, hoof, or hair of them, to such an uucir- 
cumcised Philistine as thou or thy master.” 

^‘It is well, shorn priest,” answered Jorworth, in great anger. 
“ But mark me— reckon not on your frock for rausoni. AVhen 
Gwenwyn hath taken this castle, as it shall not longer shelter such a 
pair of faithless traitors, I will have you sewed up each into the car- 
cass of one of these kiue, for which your neuitent has forsworn him- 
self, and lay you where wolf and eagle shall be your only companioiH.” 

“Thou wilt work thy will when it is matched with Ihy power,” 
said the sedate Netherlander. 

** False AVelsIiman, we defy thee to thy teeth ! ” answered, in tlie 
same breatli, the more irascible monk. “ I trust to see the hounds 
gnaw thy joints ere that day come that ye talk of so proudly.” 

By way of answer to botli, Jorworth drew back his arm wdth liis 
levelled javelin, and shaking- the shaft till it acquired a vibratory 
motion, he hurled it with equal strength and dexterity right against 
the aperture in the wicket. It whizzed through the opening at 
which it was aimed, and flew (harmlessly, however) between the 
heads of the monk and the Fleming; the former of whom started 
back, while the latter only said, as Tie looked at the javelin, which 
stood quivering in the door of the guard-room, ‘‘That was well aimed, 
and happily baulked.” 

Jorwortfi, the instant he had flung his dart, hastened to the am- 
bush which he had prepared, and gave them at once the signal and 
the example of a rapid retreat down the hill. Father Aldrovand 
would willingly liave followed them with a volley of arrows, but tlie 
Fleming obseiwed that ammunition was too precious witli them to be 
wjusted on a few runaways. Perhaps the honest man remembered 
that they had come within the danger of such a salutation, in some 
measure, on his owm assurance. 

When the noise of the hasty retreat of Jorworth and his followers 
liad died away, there ensued a dead silence, well corresponding with 
the coolness and calmness of that early hour in tlie morning. 

“This will not last long,” said Wilkin to the monk, in a tone of fore- 
boding seriousness which found an echo in the good fathers bosom. 

‘^It will nut, and it cannot” answered Aldrovand; “and we must 
expect a shrewd attack, which 1 should mind little, but that their 
numbers are great, ours few ; the extent of the walls considerable, 
and the obstinacy of these Welsh fiends almost equal to their fury . 
But we will do the best. I will to the Lady Eveliue—She must show 
herself upon the battlements— She is fairer in feature than becometh 
a man or my order to speak of; and she has withal a breathing of 
her father's lofty spirit. Tlie look and tlie word of such a.lady will 
give a man double strength in the hour of need.” 

“It may be,” said the Fleming; “and I will go see that the^ood 
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breakfast which I have appointed be presently served forth ; it will 
give my Flemings more strengfth than the sight of the ten thousand 
virgins— .may their help be with us!— were they all an'anged on a 
fairfield/^ 


CHAPTER Vm. 

*Twas when yo raised, ’mid sap and Bi6£;e, 

The banner of your rightful liege 
At your ahe-cnptaiu's cnU, 

Wlio, miracle of womankind, 

Lent mettle to the meanest hind 

That nianiiM her Ccostie wall. 

William Stkwart Uose. 

The morning lidit was scarce fully spread abroad, wdien Eveline 
Bercnger, in coninliance with lier confessor's advice, commenced her 
progress around me wivlls and battlements of the beleaguered castle, 
to confirm, by her personal entreaties, the minds of the valiant, and 
to rouse the more timid to liopo and to exertion. 8he wore a rich 
collar and bracelets, as ornaments whicli indicated her rank and 
high descent; and lier under tunic, in the manner of the times, was 
gathered around her slendef waist by a gii’dlo, embroidered with 
precious stones, and secured by a Ijirge liuckle of gold. From one 
side of t)ie girdle was suspended a ]>ouch or jiurse,^ splendidly 
adorned with needlework, and on the left side it sustained a small 
dagger of exquisite wwkmanship. A dark^colourcd mantle, chosen 
as emblematic of her clouded fortunes, was flung loosely around her ; 
and its liood was brought foi-ward, so as to shadow, but not hide, her 
beautiful countenance. Her looks had lost the liigh and ecstatic cx- 
])ression which had been insnired by suppi)sed revelation, but they 
retained a sorrowful and mnd, yet determined cliaracter; and in 
addressing the .soldiers she used a mixture of cntrenly ami com- 
mand— now throwing herself upon their protection— now demamling 
in lier aid tlie just tribute of their allegiance. 

• The garrison was divided, as military .skill dictated, in groups; on 
the points most liable to attack, or from w'hich an assailing enemy 
miglit be best annoyed: and it W'as this unavoidable separation of 
their force into small detachments, which show^od to disadvantage 
the extent of walls, compared with tlic number of the difenders ; 
and though Wilkin Flammock had contrived several means of con- 
cealing this deficiency of force from the enemy, he could not disguise 
it from the defenders of tlie castle, who cast mournful glances ou 
the length of battlements which were unoccupied save by sentinels, 
and tlien looked out to the fatal field of battle, loaded with the bodies 
of those who ought to have been their comrades in this hour of 
peril. 

The presence of Eveline did much to rouse the garrison fi'om this 
state or discouragement. She ghded from post to post, from tower 
to torer, of the old grey fortress, as a gleam of light i)aases over a 
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clouded landscape, and, touchiuar its various points in succession, 
Wills them out to beauty and elect. Sorrow and fear sometimes 
make sulferers eloquent. She addressed the various nations who 
composted her little g'arrison, each ia appropriate language. To the 
English, she spoke as children of the soil— to the Flemings, as men 
who Jiad become denizens by the right of hospitality— to the Nor- 
mans, as descendants of that vicLorious race, whose sword had made 
them the nobles and sovereigns of every land where its edge had 
been tried. To tliem she used the language of chivalry, by whose 
rules the meanest of that nation regulated, or afiected to regulate, 
his actions. The English she reminded of their good faith and hon- 
esty of heart ; and to the Flemings she spoke of the destruction of 
their property, tlie fruits of their honest industry. To all she pro- 
posed vengeance for the death of their leader and his followcrs—to 
all she recommondod confidence in God and our Jjady of the Garde 
Eoloureuse ; and she ventured to assure all of the strong and vic- 
torious bands that were already in march to their relief. 

“Will the galliuit chamiuons of the cross/* she said, “think of 
leaving their native land, while the wail of women and of orphans 
is in their cars ? — it. were to c(nwert their pious purpose into mortal 
sin, and to derogate from the high fame tliey have so well won. Yes 
— fight but valiantly", and perha[>s, before the very sun that is now 
slowly rising shall sink in the sea, you wdll see it shining on the 
ranks of Shrewsbury and Che.stcr. WlWn did the Welshmen W'ait to 
hoar the clangonr of their trumpets, or the rustling of their silken 
banners? P’iglit bravely — fight freely but a while! — onr castle is 
strong— our munition ample— your hearts are good— your arms are 
powerful —God is nigli to us, and our friends are not far distant 
Fight, then, in the name of all tliat is good and holy— fight for your- 
Bolves, for your wives, for your children, and for your property— and 
oil ! figlit for an orphan maiden, who hath no other dotonders but 
wliat a sense of her sorrows, and the remembrance of her father, 
may raise up among you! ** 

Such s]K*e<!hes as these made a powerful impression on the men to 
w’hom Ui<*y >yere addressed, already hardened, by habits and senti- 
ments, against a sense of danger. The chivalrous Norrnaus sw^ore, 
oil the cross of tlioir swords, they would die to a man ere they would 
surrender tlieir posts— tlie blunter Anglo-Saxons cried, “Shame on 
him who would render up such a lamb ns Eveline to a Welsh Avolf, 
while lie could make her a bulwark with his body ! **^Evcn the cold 
Flemings caught a spark of the entliusiasra with which the others 
wore aViimated, and muttered to each other praises of the young* 
lady’vS beauty, and short but honest resolves to do the best they might 
ill her defence. 

Rose Fiammock, who accompanied her lady with one or two at- 
Xendants upon her circuit around the castle, seemed to have relapse^ 
into her natural character of a shy and timid girl, out of the excited 
state into which slie had been brought by the suspicions which in the 
evening before had attached to her father’s character. She tripped 
closely but respectfully after Eveline, and listened to what she said 
f^rom time to lime w'itli the awe and admiration of a child listenirrg to 
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its tutor, wliilc oiil^ her moistened eye expressed bow far she felt or 
oomprehended the extent of the dauber, or the force of the exliorta- 
tions. There was, however, a moment when the youthful maiden's 
eye became more bright, her step more confident, her looks more 
elevated. This was when they approached the spot where her father, 
having discharged the duties of commander of tlic garrison, was now 
exercising those of engineer, and displaying great skill, as well as 
wonderful personal strength, in directing and assisting the establish- 
mentof a large mangonel (a military engine used for casting stones) 
upon a station commanding an exposed postern-gate, which from 
the western side of the castle down to the plain ; and where a severe 
assault was naturally to be expected. The ^*eater part of his armour 
lay beside him, but covered with his cassomc to screen it from morn- 
ing dew ; while, in his leathern doublet, with arms bare to the shoul- 
der, and a huge sledge-hammer in his hand, he set an example to 
the meclmuics who worked under his direction. 

In slow and solid natures there is usually a touch of shamefac^d- 
ness, and a sensitiveness to the breach of petty observances. Wilkin 
Flammock liad been unmoved even to insensibility at the imputation 
of treason so lately cast upon him ; but he coloured high, and wfis 
confused, while, hastily throwing on his cassock, he endeavoured to 
conceal the dishabille in which he had bceu surprised by the Lady 
Eveline. Not so his daughter. Proud of her father's zeal, her eye 
gleamed from him to her distress with a look of triumph, which 
seemed to say, ** And this faithful follower is he who w^as suspected 
of treachery ! ” 

Eveline's own bosom made her the same reproach ; and anxious 
to atone for her momentary doubt of his fidelity, she offered for 
his acceptance a ring of value, “ in small amends,” she said, “ of a 
momentary misconstruction.” 

“It needs not, lady,” said Flammock, with his usual bluntiiess, 
“unless I have the freedom to be.stow the gaud on Rose; for I 
think she was grieved enough at that which moved me little,— as 
why should it ? ” 

“ Dispose of it as thou wilt,” said Eveline ; “ the stone it bears is 
as true as thine own faith.” 

Here Eveline paused, and looking on the broad expanded plain 
which extended between the site of the castle and the river, observed 
how silent and still the morning was rising over what had so lately 
been a scene of such exten.«*ive slaugliter. 

“ It will not so long,” answered Flammock ; “ we shall have 
noise enough, t d that nearer to our ears than yesterday." 

“Which way lie the enemy? ” said Eveline; “ metliinks I can spy 
neither tents nor pavilions.” 

“ They use none, lady,” answered Wilkin Flammock. “ Heaven 
has denied them the grace and knowledge to weave linen enough for 
Such a purpo.se— Yonder they lie on both sides of the river, covei cd 
with nought but their white mantles. Would one think that a host of 
thiever and cut-throats could look so like the finest object in nature 
well-spread bleaching-field ! — ^Hark !— hark, the wasps are begin- 
ning to buzz ; they will soon be plying their stings.” 
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In fact, .there was lieard among: the Welsh army a low and indis- 
tinct luuiTiuir, like that of 

Bgcb alarm’d, aiid armiug in their hires.*' 

Terrified at the liollow monacinjr sound, which grew louder every 
moment, Hose, who had all the irritability of a sensitive tempera- 
ment, clung* to her father’s arm, saying, in a terrified whisper, ‘* It is 
like the sound of the sea the night before the great inundation.” 

“And it betokens too rough weather for women to be abroad in,” 
said Flammock. “ Go to your chamber, Lady Eveline, if it be your 
'will—and go you too, Roscheii— *God bless you botli—yc do but keep 
us idle here.” 

And, indeed, conscious that she had done all that was incumbent 
upon her, and fearful lest the cliill which she felt creeping over her 
own heart should infect ollicrs, lilveline took her vassal’s advice, and 
withdrew slowly to lier own iipartmenf-, often casting' back Jier eye 
to the place wlierc tlie Welsh, now drawn out and under arms, were 
advancing their ridgy battalions, like the waves of an approaching 
Hide. 

i The Prince of Powys liad, with considerable military skill, adopted 
a plan of attack suitable to tlic fiery genius of liis followers, and cal- 
culated to alarm on every point the feeble garrison. 

The three sides of the castle which were defended by the river were 
watched eacli by a numerous body of thdBritisli, with instructions to 
confine themselves to liie discharge of arrows, unless they sliould ob- 
serve lliat some favourable opportunity of close attack sliould occur. 
But far tlic great er pai t of Gweinvyli’s forces, consisting of three 
columns of great strength, advanced along the plain on the western 
side of the castle, and menaced, with a desperate iissaiilt, the wails, 
which in tliat direciion were deprived of the defence of the river. 
TJie first of these formidable bodies consisted entirely of archers, who 
dispersed themselves in front of the beleaguered place, and took ad- 
vantage of every bush ami rising-ground which could afibi’d them 
shelter; and then began to bend their bows and shower their arrows 
on the batllenieius and loop-holes, sufiering, however, a great deal 
more da, mage than they were able to inflict, as the garrison returned 
their shot in comparative safety, and with more secure and delibe- 
rate aim.' Under cover, however, of their uiscliargc of arrows, two 
very strong bodies of Welsh attempted to carry the outer defences of 
the castle by storm. They hud axes to destroy the palisades, then 
called barriers; faggots to fill up the external diteV^es; torches to 
set fire to aught combustible which they might find ; uul, above all, 
ladders to scale the walls. 

These detacliinents rushed with incredible fury towards the pointy 
of attack, desirlte a most obstinate defence, and tlie great loss which 
they sustaiiieii by missiles of every kind, and continued the assault 
for nearly an hour, supplied by reinforcements whicji more than re- 
cruited their diminished numbers. When they w'ere at last com- 
pelled to retreat, they seemed to adopt a new and yet more hai\ ssiiig 


3 See Note C. Archm of WaUa • 
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species of attack. A larg'e body assaulted ono exposed point of the 
fortress with such fury as to draw thither as many of the besieged os 
could possibly be spai*ed from other defended posts, and wlieu there 
appeared a point less strongly manned than was adequate to defence, 
that, in its turn, was furiously assailed by a separate body of the 
enemy. 

Thus the defenders of the Garde Doloureiiso resembled the em- 
barrassed traveller, engaged in repelling a swarm of hornets, which, 
while he ^rushes them from one part, fix in swarms upon another, 
and drive him to despair by their numbers, and the boldness and 
multiplicity of their attacks. “ The postern being of course a princi- 
pal point of attack, Father Aldrovand, wliosc anxiety would not per- 
mit him to be absent from the walls, and who, indi'(‘(l, where decency 
would permit, tool; an occasional share in tin', active defence of the 
place, halted Ihither, as the point chiefly in danger. 

Here he found the Fleming, like a second Ajax, grim with dust 
and blood, working with his own hands the great engine wliicli he 
had lately liclped to erect, and at the same time giving heedful eye 
to all the exigencies around. 

How thinkest tliou of this day’s work ? ” said the monk in a 
whisper. 

What skills it talking of it, father? ” replied Flammock; thou 
art no .soldier, and I have no time for words.” 

Nay, tJike thy breath,” ^d the monk, tucking up the sleeves of 
his frock ; “1 will try to licTp thee the wliihd—altlKnigh, Our I^ady 
])ify me, I know iiolhing of these stningo devices, -not ev(Mi the 
names. JUit our ]*ule commands us to labour ; there can he no harui 
therefore, in turning this winch—or in ]»lacing this steel-headed 
])icce of wood o])})osite to the cord (suiting his aciioiis to his words), 
nor see 1 anglit luicanonical in adjusting the lover thus, or in touch 
ingtlie spiiiig,” 

The large bolt whizzed through the air as lie spoke, and was sc 
successfully aimed, that it struck dowm a Welsh chief of eminence 
to whom (iwenwyii liimsotf was in the act ol’ giving some iinporlaii- 
charge.” 

“ VVell driven, well flown quarrd!^^ cried the monk 

unable to contain his delight, and giving*, in his iritimnh. the triu 
technical names to the engine, and the javelin which it di.scliarged. 

“And well aimed, monk,” added Wilkin Flammock; ** I Ihinl 
Ihou knowest more than is in thy breviary.” 

Care not thou for that,” said the father; ‘‘and now that thoi 
seest I can work an engine, and that the Welsh knav<3s seem some 
thing low in stomach, what thiiik’st thou of our estate? ” 

^ “Well enough— for a bad one— if we may liopc for speedy sue 
cour; but meirs bodic.s are of flesli, not of iron, and we may be a 
last wearied out by numbers. Only one soldier to four yards of wjil* 
is a fearful odds ; and the villains are aware of it, and keep us t« 
sharp work.” 

The renewal of the assault here broke off tbeir conver.«ation, no 
did the active enemy permit them to enjoy much repose until sunset 
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for, alarmin" tliom with repeated menaces of attack upou different 
points, besides making two or throe formidable and furious assaults, 
they left them scarce time (o breathe, or to take a moment’s refresh- 
ment. Yet the Welsh paid a severe price for their temerity 5 for, 
while nothing conld exceed the bravery with which their men repeat- 

a advanced to the attack, those which were made latest in the day 
ess of animated desperation than their iir.st onset; and it is 
probable that the sense of having sustained great loss, and ap- 
prehension of its effects on the spirits of his people, made nightfall, 
and the interruption of the contest, m acceptable to Gwenwyn as to 
the exliausted gariison of the Garde Doloureuse. 

But in the camp or leaguer of the Welsh there was glee and 
triinnph, for the loss of the past day was forgotten in recollection of 
the signal victory which Inid preceded this siege ; and the dispirited 
garrison could hear from their Avails the laugh and the song, the 
Hoiind of harping nwd gaiety, Avhicli triumphed by anticipation over 
tlieir surrender. 

The sun- was for some time sunk, the twilight deepened, and nig-ht 
closed Avitli a blue and cloudless sky, in Avliich the thousand spangles 
that deck the firmament received cloiible brilliancy from some sliglifc 
touch of frost, although the jialev planet, their mistress, Avas but in 
her first quarter. The necessities of the garrison Averc considerably 
aggriu'atcd by that of keeping a very strong and watchful guard, ill 
according with the Aveakiiess <)f their lumbers, at a time which ap- 
peared favoiirahle to any snddeii nocturnal alarm ; ami so urgent was 
tills duty, that tliose Avho ha<! been more slightly w^oiUKledon the pre- 
ceding ilay, were obliged to take their share hi it, notwithstanding 
their hurts. The monk and Flemiug, who now perfectly understood 
each other, Avent iu company around the Avails at midnight, exhorting 
tlic warders to be Avjitclil’iil,*and examining with tludr own ovoa the 
KtaU* of the fortress. It was in the course of those rounds, "and as 
they Avere ascending an elevated platform by a range of narrow and 
uneven steps, something galling to the monk’s tread, that they per- 
ceived on the summit to Avhich they were ascciKling, instead of the 
black corslet of the J^’Jeinisli sentinel Avbo Jiad been placed there, two 
Avhite forms, tlio aiipearance of Avhich struck Wilkin Flammoek Avith 
more dismay than he liad shown during any of tlic doubtful events of 
the preceding day’s fight. 

“Father,” he said, “betako yourself to your tools— apucld— 
tliore are hobgoblins here." 

Tlio good father had not learned as a priest to defy the spiritual 
host, Avhom, as a soldier, he had dreaded more than any inoi’tal enemy ; 
but be began to recite Avith ebattering teeth the exorcism of the 
churcli, “ <Jonjvro ms- omyie.% ^piritus maligni, mogni^ atqv£ 

—when lie w'as intcrru])ted by the voice of Eveline, who called out, 
Is it you, Father Aldrovand ? ” 

Much liglitened at heart by finding they had no ghost to deal with, 
Wilkin Flammoek and the priest advanced hastily {0 the platform, 
where they found the lady with her faithful Rose, the former with a 
half-pike iu her liand, like a seutiuel on duty. 
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^*How is tliis, daughter?” said the moiih; ‘iiow came ^ou here, 
and thus armed?” and where is tlie sentinel,— the lazy Flemish 
hound, that should have kept the post ? ” 

“ May he not be a lazy hound, yet not a Flemish one, father?” 
said Rose, who was ever awakened by anything wiiich seemed a re- 
flection upon her country ; “ methinks I have heard of such curs of 
English breed.” 

" Go to, Rose, you are too malapert for a young maiden,” said lier 
father. “Once more, where is Peterkin Vorst, who should have 
kept this post? ” 

“Let him not be blamed for my fault,” said Eveline, pointing to a 
place where the Flemish sentinel lay in the shade of the hatllcment 
fast asleep — “ lie was overcome with toil— had fought liard through 
the day, and when 1 saw him asleep as 1 came hither, like a wander- 
ing Ri)int that cannot take slumber or rc])osC; I would not disturb the 
rest which I envied. ^ As he had fought for me, I might, 1 llioiiglit, 
watch an hour for him; so I took his weapon with llie jmrposo of 
remaining here till some one sliould come to relieve him.” 

“ I will relieve the schelm, with a vengeance ! ” said Wilkin h’lam- 
mock, and saluted the slumbering and prostrate warder wiili two 
kicks, which made his corslet clatter. The man started to his feet 
in no small alarm, which he would have commiiuicated to the ne-xt 
sentinels and to the whole garrison, by crying out that the Welsh 
were upon the walls, liad notg^lie monk covered his broad mouth with 
his hand just as the roar was issuing forlli.—“ Peace, and get thee 
down to the under bayley,” said lie;— “thou dcserve.4 death, by all 
the policies of war— hut, look ye, vurleL, and see who has saved your 
worthless ueck, by watching wliile you were dreaming of swine s 
flesh aud beer-pots.” 

The Fleming, although as yet but half awake, was sufiieienlly con- 
scious of his situation to sneak off without reply, after two ur'tliree 
awkward cong-ees, as well to Eveline as to those ])y whom his repose 
bad been so unceremoniously interrupted. 

“ He deserves to be tied neck and heel, tlie Iionndsfoot,” said Wil- 
kin. “But what would you have, lady? My countrymen cannot 
live without rest or sleep." 8o saying, he gave a yawn so wide, as if 
he had propo.sed to swallow one o*f tiie turrets at ah angle of the plat- 
form on which he stood, as if it had only garnished a Christmas pasty. 

“True, good Wilkin,” said Eveline; “and do you therefore take 
some rest, and trust to my xvatclifulness, at least till the guards are 
relieved, I cannot sleep if 1 would, and 1 would not if 1 could.” 

“^Thanks, lady,” said Flaramock ; “ and in truth, as this is a ceu 
trical place, and the rounds must pass in an hour at fartlicst, I will 
e*eii dose my eyes for such a space, for the lids feel as heavy as flood- 
gates.” 

“ Oh, father, father ! ” exclaimed Rose, alive to her sire\s uncere- 
monious neglect of decorum — “ think where you are, and in whose 
presence ! ” 

' “Ay, ay, good Flatnmock,” said the monk, remember the presence 
of a noble Norman maiden is no place for folding of cloaks and don- 
ning of night caps,” 
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“Let him alone, father,” said Eveline, who in another moment 
mifjht have smiled at the readiness with which Wilkin Flammock 
folded himself in his hii^e cloak, extended his substantial form ou 
the stone bench, and g:avc the most decided tokens of profound re- 
pose, lonfif ere the raoiik had done. sjjeakin^:.— .“Forms and fashions 
of respect,” she continued, “arc for times of ease and nicety;--wheu 
in dangfcr, the soldier’s beachamber is wherever he can find leisure 
for nil hour’s sleep— his eating-hall, wherever lie can obtain food. 
Sit thovi down by Hose and me, good father, and tell us of some holy 
lesson which may pass away these hours of weariness and calamity.” 

The father obeyed ; but however willing to afford consolation, his 
ingenuity and theological skill suggested nothing better a. 
recitatioii of the penitentiary psalms, in which task he coi 
until fatigue became too powerful for him also, when lie com 
the same breach f>f decorum for which he liad upbraided 
Flammock, and foil fist asleep in tlie midst of liis devotions. 


CHAPTER IX. 

CMj, wight of woo,’* i*hc said and wept, 

“Oh, night forebodinif sorrow ! 

Oh, wigiit of woe,” she said and wept, 

“ Hut more I dread the morrow ! " 

Bia OlLBCRT EIJ.IOT. 

The fat igue which had exhausted Flammock and the monk, was 
uijfcit by the two anxious maidens, who remained with their eyes 
bent, now upon tlio dim landscape, now on the stars by which it was 
liglitod, as if they could have read there the events which the morrow 
w’as to bring forth. It was a placid and melancholy scene. Tree 
and field, and hill and plhiii, lay before them in doubtful light, while 
at greater distance, their eye could with difticulty trace one or two 
places where the river, hidilen in general by banks and trees, spread 
its more expanded bosom to the stars, amt the pale ci’cscenfc. All 
Avas still, excepting the solemn rush of the waters, and now and 
then the shrill tinkle of a harp, which, heard from more tlian a mile’s 
distance through the midnight silence, announced that some of the 
Welshmoii still protracted tlieir most beloved amusement. The wild 
notes, partially heard, seemed like the voice of some passing spirit ; 
and, connected as they ivere with ideas of fierce and unrelenting hos- 
tility, thrilled on Eveline’s ear, as if prophetic of war and woe, captivity 
and death. The only other sounds which disturbed the extreme still- 
ness of the night, were the occasional step of a sentinel upon his post, 
or the hooting of the owls, which seemed to Avail the approacninjg 
downfall of the moonlight turrets, in which they had established their 
ancient habitations. 

The calmness of all around seemed to press like a weight on>A0 
bosom of tljc unhappy Eveline, and brougiit to Jicr mind a deeper 
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sense of present ^frief, and keener apprehension of future horrors, 
than had reigned there during the bustle, blood, and confusion of the 
preceding da3^ She rose up — she sat down — she moved to and fro 
on the platform — she remained hxed like a statue to asingie spot, as 
if she w^re trying by variety of posture to divert her internal sense 
of fear and sorrow. 

At length, looking at the monk and the Fleming as tliey slept 
soundly under the shade of the battlement, she could no longer for- 
bear breaking silence. **Mcu are happy,” she said, “my beloved 
Rose ; their anxious thoughts are cither diverted by toilsome exer- 
tion, or drowned in the insensibility which follows it. They may 
encounter wounds and death, but. it is wc who feel in the spirit a 
more keen anguish than the body knows, and in the gnawing sense 
of ])resont ill and fear of future misery, suffer a living death, more 
cruel than that which ei]ds our woes .at once.” 

“ J>o not be thus downcast, niy noble lady,” said Rose ; “ be rather 
what you were yesterday, caring for the w'onnded, for the aged, for 
every one but yourself—exposing even your dear life among the 
showers of the Welsh arrows, when doing so could give courage to 
others; while I — shame on ttk!— could but tremble, sob, aiid weep, 
and needed all the little wit I have to prevent rny sh()uting with the 
wild cries of tlie Welsh, or screaming and groaning with those of our 
friends wlio fell around me.” 

“Alas! Rose,” answered her mistress, “yon may at pleasure in* 
dulge your fears to the verge of distraction if self—you have a father 
•to fight and watch for yon. Mine, my kind, noble, and honoured 
if arenfc, lies dead on yonder field; and ail which remains for me is to 
act as may best become liis niomoiy. But this moment is at least 
mine, to think upon and to mourn f(»r him.” 

So saying, and overpowered by the long repressed burst of filial 
sorrow, slie sunk dow».oftj|he banquette which ran along the inside 
of the embattled parapet of the platform, and murmuring to herself 
“lie is gone for ever ! ” abandoned herself to the extremity of grief 
One hand grasped luicousciously the weajfon which slH^ held, am 
served, at the same time, to prop her forehead, wliilc the tears, bj, 
wliich she was now for the first time relieved, liowcd in torrents fron 
her eyes, and her sobs seemed so convulsive, that Rose almost fcarei 
her heart was bursting. Her alfection and sympatliy dictated a 
once the kindest course which Eveliues condition permitted. With 
out attempting to control tlio torrent of grief in its full current, sin 
gently sat her down beside the mourner, and possessing herself o 
the hand which had sunk motionless by her side, she altornatel. 
pressed it to her lips, her bosom, and her brow— now covered it wit- 
ki.ssos, now bedewed it with tears, and amid these tokens of the mos 
devoted and huinhle sympathy, waited a more composed moment t 
' offer her little stock of consolation in such deep silence and stillnesj 
that, as the ])are light fell upon the two beautiful young women, i 
seemed ratlier to show a group of statuary, the work of some em 
“Tlljltitor, than beings whose eyes still wept, and whose heart 
itbobed. At a little distance, the gleaming corslet of th 
ing, and the dark garments of Father Aldrovand, as they la 
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prostrate on the stone stc]is, might represent the bodies of tliose for 
whom tlie principal figures were mourning. 

After a deep agony of many minutes, it seemed that the sorrows 
of Eveline were assuming a more composed character ; her convul- 
sive sobs were changed for long, low, profound sighs, and the course 
of lier tears, tliougli they still flowed, was milder and less violent, 
lier kind attendant, availing herself of these gentler symptoms, tried 
softly to win the spear from her lady’s grasp. Let me be sentinel 
for a while,” she said, “ iny sweet lady— I will at letist scream louder 
than you, if any danger should approacli.” She ventured to kiss lier 
cheek, and throw her arms around Eveline's neck while she spoke ; 
but a mute caress, which expressed her sense of the faithful girls 
imil intentions to minister if possible to lier rejiose, was the only 
answer returned. They remained for many minutes silent in the 
same posture,— l^veline, like an upright and tender poplar,— Rose, 
wlio encircled her lady in her arms, like the woodbine which twines 
around it. 

At length Hose suddenly felt lier young mistress sliiyer iu lier 
embrace, and then J:]veline’s hand grasped her arm rigidly as she 
whispered, “ Do you hear nothing ? ” 

“iS’o — iiotliiiig but the hooting of tlie owV’ answered Rose, 
timorously, 

1 hoard a distant sound,” said Eveline,— ‘ 1 tliouglit I hoard it— 
hark, it comes again .'—Look from the battlcruoiiU, Rose, while J 
awaken tlio pries t and thy fatiier.” 

“ Dearest Jady,” said Rose, ‘*1 dare not—w'hat can this sound be 
that is lioiird by one only?— You are deceived by the rush of the 
river.” 

‘*1 would not alarm the casllc iinnecos.sarily,” said Eveline, pass- 
ing, “or (jveii break your father’s needful slumbers, by a fancy of 
mine— But hark— hart I -- 1 hoar it again —distinct amidst the iifter- 
initling sounds of the rushing water— alow tremulous sound, mingled 
with a tinkling like smiths or armourers at work upon tlicir anvils.” 

Rose liiul b> this time sprung up on the banquette, and flinging 
back her rich tresses of fair hair, liad applied her hand behind her 
ear to collect the distant sound. “ I hear it,” she cried, ‘'and it in- 
creases —Awake thorn, for Heaven’s sake, and v/itliout a moment’s 
delay ! ” 

Eveline accord inglv stirred the sleepers with the reversed end of 
the lance, and as they started to their feet in haste, she whispered in 
a hasty but cjiutiou.s voice, “To arms— the Welsh arc u})on us ! ” 

“ Wliai— where?” said Wilkin Flammock, — “ wliere he they?” 

“ Listen, and you will hoar them arming,” slio rcjiliod. 

“ The noise is but iu tliiiic own fancy, lady,” said the Ejcniing, 
whose organs vrore of the same lieavy cliaracter with lus form and 
his disposition. “ I would I had not gone to sleep at all, since 1 was 
to bti awakened so soon.” 

but listen, good Flammock— the sound of armour comes 
from the north-cast.” 

“ The Welsh lie not in that quarter, lady,” said Wilkin, 
besides, they wear no armour.” 
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I hear it— I hear it ! ” said Fatlier AJdrovand, wlio had been 
listening: for some time. *• All praise to St Benedict !— Our Lady of 
the Garde Doloiireuao has been g^i’acious to lier servants as ever I— 
It is the tramp of Jiorae— it is the clash of armour— the chivalry of 
the Marches are coming: to our relief— Kyric Eleison I" 

hear soraethiii'j too,’* said Flammock,— “something like llie 
hollow sound of the great sea, when it burst into my neighbour 
Kliukerman’s warehouse, and rolled his pots and ])ans against eaeli 
other. But it were an evil mistake, father, to take foes for friends 
—we were best rouse the people.** 

“ Tush ! ” said tlie priest, “ talk to me of pots and kettles ?— Was 
I squire of the body to Count Stephen Mauleverer for twenty years, 
and do I not know the tramp of a war-horse or the clash of a mail- 
coat?— But call the men to the walls at any rate, and have me the 
best drawn up at the base-court— we may help them by a sally.” 

“ That will not be rashly undertaken with my consent, ” murmured 
the Fleming ; “ but to the wall if yon will, aiul in good time. But 
keep your Normans and Englisli silent, Sir Priest, else their unruly 
and ‘iioisy joy w’ill awaken the Wclsli camp, and prepare them for 
their unwelcome visitors.” 

The monk laid his finger on his lip in sign of intelligence, and they 
parted in opposite directions, each to Touse the defenders of the 
castle, who were soon heard drawing from all quarters to their posts 
upon the walls, with hearts iu a very diflerent mood from that in 
wOiich they had descended from them. ’J'Jie utmost caiilion being 
used to prevent noise, the mauuiug of the walls was accomplished 
in silence, and tlie garrison awaited in brontliless expectation the 
success of the* forces who were rapidly advancing to their relief. 

The character of tlie sounds which now loudly awakened the silence 
of this eventful night, could no longcnhe mistaken. I'liey were dis- 
tinguishable froin the rushing of a mighty river, or from the mutter- 
ing sounds of distant thunder, by the sharp and angry notes wliich 
the clashing of the rider’s arms mingled with the deep bass of the 
horses’ rapid tread. From the long coiitipuancc of the sounds, their 
loudness, and the extent of iiorizon from which they seoinod to 
come, all in tlie castle were satisfied that the approaching relief con- 
sisted of several very strong bodies of horse.^ At once lliis mighty 
sound ceased, as if the earth on which they trod had oithen* devoured 
the armed squadrons or had become iiicaimblo of resounding to tlieir 
tramp. The defenders of the Garde Doloureuse concluded that 
their friends had made a sudden halt, to give their horses breath, 
examine the leaguer of the enemy, and settle the order of the attack 
upon them. The pause, however, was but momentary. 

The British, so alert at surprising their enemies, were themselves, 
on many occasions, liable to surprise. Their men were undisciplined, 
and sometimes negligent of the patient duties of the sentinel ; and, 
besides, their foragers and flying parties, who scoured the country 

1 Even the sharp and anjpy clang made by the iron scabbards of modem cavalry 
iijging ngainst the steel-tipp’d saddles and stirnip, befrays their approach from a 
InKti^cc. The clash of the armour of knights, armed d must have been much 
uore easily disccniiblu. 
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during the preceding: day, had broiig^lit back lidiugfs which had lulled 
jtheni into fatal security. Their camp Lad been therefore carelessly 
gfuarded, and confident in the ainallness of the gfarrison, they had 
altogether neglected the important military duty of establishing 
patrols and outposts at a proper distance from their main body. 
Thus the cavalry of the Lords Marchers, notwithstanding the noise 
which accompanied their advance, had approached very near the 
llritish camp without exciting the least alarm. But while they were 
arranging their forces into separate columns, in order to commence 
the assault, a loud and increasing clamour among the Welsh an- 
nounced that they were at length aware of their danger. The shrill 
and discordant cTios by which they endeavoured to assemble their 
Shell, each under the banner of his chief, resounded from their 
leaguer. But these rallying shouts were soon converted into screams, 
and clamours of horror and dismay, when the thundering charge of 
the barbed horse's and licavil^-armed cavalry of the Anglo-Normans 
surprised their iindeRmded camp. 

Yet not even uiulcr circumstances so adverse did the descendants 
of the ancient Britons leiiounce their defence, or forfeit their old 
hereditary priviloge, to bo called the bravest of nuinkiiul. Their 
cries of dotiauce ami resistance were heard resounding above the 
groans of the wouiuled, the shouts of the triumphant assailants, 
and the universal tumult of the night-battle. It was not until the 
morning light began to peep forth, that the slaughter or disper- 
sion of (Lvoiiwyu’s forces was complete, and that the “earthquake 
voi<’e of victory aro.se in uncontrolled and unmingled energy of 
exultation. 

Then the besieged, if they could be still so termed, looking from 
their towers over the expanded country beneath, witnessed nothing 
but one widespread scene of desultory ilight and imrelaxed pursuit. 
Tliat the W(?lsli had boon perniiltcd to encamp in fancied security 
upon the hither .side of (ho river, now rendered their divseomfiture 
moi’c drt'adfully fatal. I'lie .'tingle pass by which they could cross 
to the other side was soon comiiletely chocked by fugitives, on whose 
rear raged the swords of the victorious Normans. Many threw 
Ihomselves into the river, upon tlie precarious chance of gaiuiii'j the 
farther .side, and, except a f ew, who w'crc iincoinmoniy strong, skilful, 
and active, peri.shed among the rocks and in the currents ; others, 
more fortunate, escaped by fords, with which they had accidentally 
been made acquaiuteil ; many dispersed, or, in small bands, fled in 
rcckle.ss despair towards the castle, as if the fortress, which had beat 
them off when victorious, could bo a place of refuge to them in their 
present forlorn coiuliLion; while others roamed wildly over the plain, 
seeking only esenne from immediate and instant danger, without 
knowing whither they ran. 

Tlie Normans, moanwhilo, divided into small parties, followed and 
slaughtered them at pleasure; wliile, as a rallying point for the 
victors, the banner of ITiigo de Lacy streamed from a small mount, 
on which Crweinvyn had lately pitched his own, and surrounded by a 
competent force, both of infiintry and horsemen, which the cx^..s 
enced Baron permitted on no account to wander far from it. 
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The rest, as we have already said^ followed the chase with shouts 
of exultation and of veng’eance, niigiug around the battlements, 
which resounded w'ith the cries, " 1&, Saint Edward !— Ha, Saint 
Dennis !— Strike— slay— -no quarter to the Welsh wolves— think on 
Esmond Berenger ! ” 

The soldiers on the walls joined in these vengeful and victorious 
clamours, and discharged several sheaves of arrows upon such fugi- 
tives as, in their extremity, approached too near the castle. They 
would fain have sallied to give more active assistance in the work ol‘ 
destruction ; but the communication being now open with the Coiv 
stalde of Chester’s forces, Wilkin Fiarnmoek considered liimself and 
the garrison to be under the orders of that renowned chief, and re- 
fused to listen to the eager admonitions of Father Aldroyand, who 
would, notwithstanding his sacerdotal character, have willingly him- 
self taken charge of the sally which he proposocl. 

At length the scene of slaughter seemed at an end. The retreat 
was blown on many a bugle, and knights halted on the plain to 
collect their personal followers, muster them under their proper 
pennon, and then march them slowly back to the great standard of 
their leader, around which the main body were again to be as- 
sembled, like the clouds w’liich gather around the evening sun— a 
fanciful simile, which might yet be drawm farther, in respect of the 
level rays of strong luidd liglit which shot from those dark battalions, 
as the beams were flung bac?k from their polislied armour. 

Tlie plain was in this manner soon cleared of flic liorsemen, and 
remained occupied only by the dead bodies of the blaiighlered WelsU- 

S TJie hands who had followed the pursuit to a greater ilistanee 
also now seen returning, driving before tliein, or dragging 
after them, dejected and unhappy captives, to wliom they had given 
quarter when their thirst of blood >vas satiated. 

It was then that, desirous to attract the attention of liis lilxn’ators, 
Wilkin Fliunmock commanded all the banners of the castle to be 
displayed, under a general shout of acclamation from lho.se wJio had 
fought under them. It was answered liy a universal cry of joy 
from De I^acy’s army, which rung’ so wide, as might <‘vcai y(.‘t 
have startled such of the Welsh fugitives, as, far distant from this 
disastrous field of flight, might liavo ventured to lialt for a moments 
repose. 

Presently after this greeting had been cxclianged, a single rider 
advanced from the Constable’s army towards the casllo, showing, 
even at a distance, an unusual dexterity of horseinan.sliip and graSi 
of deportment. He arrived at the drawbridge, which was instiintly 
low'cred to receive him, whilst Flammock juid the monk (for tlie 
latter, as far as he could, associated himself with the former in all acts 
of aut.ljij||ty) hastened to receive the envoy of their liberator. They 
found him just alighted from the raven-coloured horse, which was 
slightly flecked tvitli blood a.s w’^ell as foam, and still panted w’itli*llie 
exertion, s of the evening ; though, answering to the carcs.sing liaiul 
of Jiis youthfubiider, he arched his neck, shook his steel cai)tu*ison, 
Sn^snorted to announce his unabated mettle and unwearied love of 
combat. The young man’s eagle look bore the same token of un- 
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abated vigour, mingled with the signs of recent exertion. His 
helmet hanging at his saddle-bow, snowed a gallant countenance, 
coloured highly, but not inllamcd, wliicli looked out from a rich pro- 
fusion of short cliestnut curls ; and although his armour was of a 
massive and simple form, he moved under it with such elasticity ai\d 
ease, that it seemed a graceful attire, not a burden or encumbrance. 
A furred mantle had not sat on him with more easy grace tlian tlie 
heavy hauberk, wliich complied with every gesture of liis noble 
form. Yet liia countenance was so juvenile, that only the down on 
the upper lip announced decisively the approach to manhood. The 
females, who thronged into tlie court to see the first .envoy of tlieir 
deliverers, could not forbear mixing praises of his beauty with bless- 
ings on his valour; and one comelv nnddle-aged dame, in particular, 
distinguished by the tightness witli which her scarlet liosc sat on a 
well-shaped log and ankle, and by the cleanness of her coif, pressed 
close up to the young squire, nud, more forward than the rest, 
doubled the crimson hue of his cheek, by crying aloud, that Our 
Lady of tlio Garde Doloureuse had sent them news of their redemp- 
tion by an angel from the sanctuary; — a speech which, ah liougli 
Fatlier Aldrovniul shook his head, was received by her companions 
witli such general acclaiiuition, as greatly embtiiTassed the young 
man’s modesty. 

** Peace, alf of ye!” said Willdu Fiaminock—'Uvuow you no ro- 
apeets, you women, or have you never seen a young gentleman 
before, tliafc you hang on him* like fiies on a lioncy-coiiib ? Stand 
back, 1 say, and let us hear in peace wlnit are tlie commands of the 
noble Lord of Lacy,” 

“ These,” said the young mnn, **I can only deliver in the pro.senco 
of tlie right noble <lemoiselle, ICveline Bcrcnger, if I may be thought 
worthy of such honour.” 

That thou art, noble sir,” said tlic .same forward dame, who bad 
before expressed her admiration so energetically ; I will uplfbld 
thee w'orthy of her presence, and whatever other grace a lady can 
do thee.” 

‘‘Now, hold thy tongue, with a waiiion !” said the monk ; while in 
the same breatli the Fleming cxelaiuied, Beware the cucking-stool, 
Dame >Soant-o’- Grace !” while be conducted the noble youth across 
the court. 

** Let niy good horse be cared for,” said tlie cavalier, as he put 
tlie bridle into the hand of a menial; and in doing so got rid of some 
part of Ins female retinue, who began to pat and praise the steed as 
much as they had done the rider ; and some, in ,the enthusiasm of 
their joy, liardly abstained from kissing the stirrups and liorse 
furniture. 

But Dame Gillian was not so easily diverted from her own point 
as were some of her companions. She continued to repeat the 
cucking-stool^ till the Fleming was out of hearing, Bnd then became 
more snecific in her obiurgation.— And why cucking-stool, I pray, 
Sir Wilkin Butterfirkin ? You arc the man would stop an English, 
mouth with a Flemish damask napkin, I trow! Marry quei*:. - 
cousin tl|p weaver I And why the cucking-stpol, I pray ?— because 
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my youiigf lady in comely, and the youngf squire k a man of mettle, 
reverence to his beard that is to come yet ! Have we not eyes to 
see, and have we not a mouth and a tongue ?’• 

‘‘ In trotli, Dame Gillian, they do you wrong, who doubt it,” said 
Eveline s nurse, who stood by ; “ but I prithee, keep it shut now, 
were it but for womanhood.” 

*‘lIow now, mannerly Mrs Margery?” replied the incomgible 
Gillian ; “ is your heart so high, because you dandled our young 
lady on yonr knee fifteen years since ? Let me tell you, the cat will 
find its way to the cream, though it was brought up on an abbess’s 
lap.” 

“Home, housewife— home ! ” exclaimed her husband, the old hunts- 
man, who was weary of this public exhibition of his domestic terma- 

f ant — “ home, or I will give you a taste of my dog-leash — Here are 
oth the confessor and Wilkin Flammock wondering at your im- 
pudence.” 

“ Indeed ! ” replied Gillian ; ‘‘ and are not tw'o fools enough for 
wonderment, that you must come with j'our grave pate to make up 
the number three ? ” 

There was a general laugh at the huntsman’s expense, under cover 
of which lie prudently withdrew his spouse, witliout attempting to 
continue the war of tongues, in which she had shown such a decided 
superiorily. 

This controversy, so light is the change in human spirits, espe- 
cially among the lower class, awakened Inirsts of idle mirth among 
beings, who had so lately been in (lie jaws of danger, if not of abso- 
lute despair. 


CHAPTEll X. 


They hore him barefaced on hw bier, 

.Sik proper youths and tall, 

And iniii.y a tear bodeiv’d Ids gr;*vo 
Witliin yon kirkyard wall. 

T/,e Friar oj' Ordcru 


Wjfhle these matters took place in tlic castle-yard, (lie young 
squire, Damian Jitiey, obtained the audience which he had requested 
of Eveline Berenger, who received him in the great hall of (he castle, 
seated beneath the dais, or canopy, and waited upon by Hose, and 
olher female attendants; of whom the first alone was permitted to 
use a tabouret or small stool, in her presence, so strict were the 
Norman maidens of quality in maintaining their claims to liigli rank 
and observance. 

TJje youth was introduced by the confessor and Flammock, as the 
emitual character of the one, and the trust reposed by her late 
iroher in the other, autliorised them to be present upon the occa- 
sion. Eveline naturally blushed, as she advanced two steps to re- 
the handsome youthful envoy; and her bashfulness seemed 
Imioiis, for it was with some confusion that Damian went througli 
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the ceremony of saliitiiiff the liaiid winch she extended towards him 
in token of welcome. Eveline was under the necessity of speaking^ 
first. 

“ We advance as fiir as our limits will permit us,” she said, to 
irreet with our thanks the messenger who brings us tidings of safety. 
We speak — unless we err— to the noble Damian of Lacy ?” 

“ To the humblest of your servants,” answered Damian, falling 
with some difficulty into the tone of courtesy which his errand and 
character rotmired, “who approaches you on behalf of his noble 
uncle, Hugo de Lacy, Constable of Chester.” 

“ Will not our noble deliverer in person honour with his presence 
the poor dwelling which he has saved ?” 

“ My noble kinsman,” answered Damian, “ is now God’s soldier, 
and bound by a vow not to oomo beneath a roof until he embark for 
tlie Holy Land. Jliit by niy voice lie congratulates you on the 
defeat of your savage enemres, and sends you these tokens tliat the 
comrade and friend of your noble father hath not left Jiis lamentable 
death many hours unavenged.” So saying, he drew forth and laid 
before Eveline the gold bracelets, the coronet, and the eudorchawg, 
or chain of linked gold, v/Iiich had distinguished the rank of the 
Welsh rrincc.i 

“Gwenwyn liath then fallen?” said Eveline, a natural shudder 
combating with the feelings of gratified vengeance, as she beheld 
that the trophies were speckled with blood, — “ The slayer of my 
father is no more.” 

My kinsman’s lance transfixed the Briton as he endeavoured to 
rally liis fiyiiig people — he died grimly on the weapon wliich liad 
passed more than a fathom through Ins body, and exerted liis 
strengtli in a furious but ineffectual blow with liis mace.” 

“lloiiveu is just,” said Eveline; ‘Mmiy his sins be forgiven to the 
man of blood, since lie hath fallen by a death so bloody I — One 

rjiiosiiou 1 would ask you, noble sir. My father s remains ” She 

paused, unable to ])roceed. 

“ All hour will })lace them at your disposal, most honoured lady,” 
rcjdied the squire, in the tone of sympatliy which the sorrows of so 
young and so fair an orphan called irresistibly forth. “ Such prejiar- 
iitions as time admitted w(’re making evmi wlicn 1 leff- the host, to 
transport wJiat was mortal of the noble Berenger from the field on 
w’hich wc found him, amid a monument of slain wliich his own sword 
bad raised. My kinsman’s vow will not allow him to pass your nort- 
cullis ; but, with your permission, I will represent him, if such he 
your pleasure, at "these honoured obsequies, having charge to that 
effect.” 

“ My brave and noble father,” said Eveline, making an effort to 
restrain her tears, will be best mourned by the noble and the brave.” 
She would have continued, but her voice failed her, and she was 
obliged to withdraw abruptly, in order to give vent to her sorrowf 
and prepare for the funeral rites wdtli such ('ereihony as circum- 
stances sliould permit. Damian bowed to the departing mopvner us 


1 Sec Note D. Eadorchmt%tf or Gold Chamf of the WeUk 
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reverently as he would have done to a divinity, and taking’hia horse, 
returned to his uncle’s host, which liad encamped hastily on the 
recent field of battle. 

The sun was now high, and the whole plain presented the appear- 
ance of a bustle, equally different from tlie solitude of the early morn- 
ing, and from the roar and fury of the subsequent engagement. 
The news of Hugo de Tracy’s victory everywhere spread abroad with 
all the alacrity of triunipli, and had induced many of tlic inhabitants 
of the country, who had fied before the fury of the Wolf of Plinlirn- 
mon, to return to tlicir desolate habitations. Numbers also of the 
loose and profiigate cliaracters which abound in a country subject to 
the fre(inent changes of war, had flocked tliither in quest of spoil, or 
to gratify a spirit "of restless curiosity. The Jew and the Lombard, 
despising danger where there was a chance of gain, might be already 
seen bartering liquors and wares with the victorious men-at-arms, for 
the blood-stainccf ornaments of gohl lately worn by the defeated 
British. Others acted as brokers betwixt the Welsh captives and 
their captors ; and where they could trust the means and good faith 
of the former, sometimes hecamc hound for, or even advanced in 
ready money, the sums necessary for tlieir ransom ; whilst a more 
©umerons class became themselves the purchasers of those prisoners 
^ho had no immediate means of settling with their conquerors. 

‘ That the spoil thus acmiired might not lon^ encumber the soldier, 
or blunt In's ardour for farther eiiterjirise, tlie usual means of dis- 
sipating militaiy spoils were already at liand. Courtezans, fhimes, 
jugglers, minstrels, and tale-tellers of every description, had accom- 
panied the night-march ; and, Boeiire in tlie military rejiut alien of 
the celebrated De Lacy, laid rested fearlessly at some little distance 
pntii the battle v/as fought and won. These now ai^proachcd, in 
i|iany a joyous group, to congTalulate the victors. (h)<o tf) the 

K ‘ irties winch they formed for the dance, tljo song or the tale, n]>ou 
e yet bloody held, the countrymen, summoned in for the ])uvposo, 
were opening large trenches for dep<»siting tlie <lead-. leeches were 
seen tending the wounded — priests and monks confessing those in 
extremity — soldiers transiiovtiug from tlie lield, the bodies of the 
more honoured among the slain — pea'^jinis mourning over their tram- 
pled crops and plundered habitations—and widows and orphans search- 
ing for the bodies of liusliands and parents, amid the promiscuous 
carnage of two combats. Thus avoc mingled Ju'r Aviklest. notes with 
those of jubilee and haccliaiial triumph, and the plain of (he Garde 
Doloiirelise formed a singular parallel to the varied maze of luuiian 
life, where joy and grief are so strangely mixed, and ivlierc the con- 
fines of mirth and pleasure often border on those of sorrow and of 
death. 

About noon these various noises were at once silenced, and the 
attention alike of those avIio rejoiced or grieved Avas arrested by the 
Iwud and mournful sound of six trumpets, Avliicli, uplifting and unit- 
IK. their thrilling tones in a wild andraclancholv death-note, apprised 
l^ihat the obsequies of the valiant Raymond Berenger were about 
SSfe ommenco. From a tent, which haa been hastily pitched for the 
^^^^idiate reception of tlie body, twelve black monks, tlic inhabitants 
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of a neiglibouring convent, began to file out in paira, headed by their 
abbot, who bore a large cross, and thundered forth the sublime notes 
of tlie Catholic Miserere me^ bomine. Then came a chosen body of 
men-at-arms, trailing their lances, with their points reversed and 
pointed to the earth ; and after them the bod;y of the valiant }3eren- 
ger, wrapped in his own knightly banner, which, regained from the 
hands of the Welsh, now served its noble owner instead of a funeral 
pall. The most gallant knights of the Constable’s household (for, like 
other great nobles of that period, he had formed it upon a scale which 
approached to that of royalty) walked as mourners and supporters 
or the corpse, which w'as borne upon lances; and the Constable of 
Chester himself, alone and fully armed, excepting the head, followed 
as chief mourner. A cliosen body of squires, men-at-arms, and pages 
o&noble descent, brought up the rear of the i)rocession ; while their 
nakers and trumpets oclioed back, from time to time, the melancholy 
song of the monks, by replying in a note as lugubrious as tlieir own. 

The course of pleasure was arfesfed, and even that of sorrow was 
for a moment turned from licr o\vn griefs, to witness the last honours 
bestowed on him, who had boeii in life the father and ginardian of his 
people. 

The mournful procession traversed slowly the plain which had been 
witinn a few hours the scene of such varied events; and, pausing 
before the (niter gate of the barricades of the castle, invited, by a pro- 
longed and solemn flourisli, the fortress to receive the remains of its 
late gallant defoiuier. The melancholy summons was answered by 
tlie warders iKjrn- the drawbridge sunk— the portcullis rose— and 
Father AJdrovand a]>poared in the middle of the gateway, arrayed in 
his sncerdutul habit, whilst a little way behind him stood the orphaned 
damsel, in snrli w(‘od< of mourning as time admitted, supported by 
her aU<?iulaiiL lvo.se, and followed jiy the feinale.s of the hou.seliold. 

The C()n>i:d>lo of Chester jiaused upon tlie thresliold of the outer 
gate, and, ]»()iu(ing to the cross signed in white cloth upon Jiis left 
shoulder, wdtli a lowly reverence resigned to liis nephew, Damian, 
tlio tfi'k of attending the rc'inain.s of liaymoiul Berenger to tlie 
chapel within tin* ca.slle. Tlie soldiers of llugo de Lacy, most of 
whom were hound l»y the same vow with himself, also halted willi- 
out- the castle gate, and romaiued mulcr arms, while the death-peal 
of the chapel hell announced from within the progress of the pro- 
("e.«sion. 

It winded on through tlioae n.arrow entrances, which were skil- 
fully contrived to interrupl; tlie progress of an enemy, even should 
he .succeed in forcing the outer gate, and arrived at length in the 
great court-yard, where iriost of the inliabitants of the fortress, and 
those w'lio, under recent <drcumstanccs, had taken refuge there, were 
drawn up, in order to look, for the last time, on their departed lord. 
Among these were mingled a few of the motley crowd from without, 
whom curio.sity, or the expectation of a dole, had brought to ther 
castle ga(e, and wlio, by one aigumeiit or another, h(!d obT;ained from 
the warders permission to enter tlie interior. 

The body was hero set down before the door of the chapel, the 
ancient Gothic front of which formed one side of the courtytu’d. 
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until certain prayers were recited by the priest.^, in which the crowd 
around were supposed to join with becomini? reverence. 

It was durinc: this interval, that a man, whose peakejL beard, em- 
broidered f^irdie, and daig:h-crowned hat of grey fclt,*^ve him the 
air of a Lombard merchant, addressed Margery, the purse of Eveline, 
in a whispering tone, and with a foreign accent. — “ 1 am a travelling 
merchant, good sister, and am come hither in quest of gain— can you 
tell me whether I can have any custom in this castle?^* 

" You are come at a,u evil time, Sir Stranger — you may yourself 
sec that tliis is a iilace for mourning and not for merchaiulise.” 

“ Yet mourning times have their own commerce/' said the stranger, 
approaching still closer to the side of Margery, and lowering his voice 
to a lone yet more confidential. I have sable scarfs of Persian 
silk — black bugles, in which a princess might mourn for a deceast^d 
monarch '—cypi’us, such as the P^ast hath seldom sent forth —black 
cloth for mourning hangings — all that may exjn'ess sorrow and rever- 
ence ill fashion and attire ; and I know how to be grateful to those 
who liolp me to custom. Come, bethink you, good dame— such 
tiling.^ must be had— I will Sijl as good ware hud as eheai) as another; 
and a kirtlc to yourself, or, at your pleasure, a purse with five flor- 
ins, shall be the meed of your lundnoss." 

“I prithee peace, friend/^ said Margery, ‘‘and clioo.se a better 
time for vaunting your wares— you neglect botli place and season ; 
and if you be fartficr im])ortunate, I must speak to those who will 
show you the ouhvard side of the castle gate. I marvel the warders 
would admit pedlars upon a day such as this— they would drive a 
gainful bargain by the bedside "of their mother, were she dying, 1 
trow.’’ »So saying, she turned .scornfully from him. 

While thus angrily rejected on the one side, tl'.e merchant felt his 
cloak receive an inteliigmit twitch upon the otlier, mui, looking round 
upon the signal, he savr a dame, whose black kerchief was alfecledly 
disjmsed, so as to give an appearance of solemnity to a set of light 
laughing features, which Jiuist have been captivating wlieii young, 
since they retained so ma^iy good points when at Jf‘ast forty years 
had passed over them. Bhi/Svinked to the iiiorchant, loiiehing at the 
same time her under lip with her foi’efinger, lo jvnnounco the pro- 
priety of silence ami secre.sy; then glidingiroui ihe crowd, retreated 
to a small recess formed by a projecting buttress of the chapel, as if 
to avoid the ])re.ssure likely to take place at the moment wlien the 
bier sliould be lifted. The merchant failed not to follow her example, 
and was soon by her side, when she did not give liim the trouble of 
opening Ids aftairs, but commenced the conversation herself. 

“ I have heard what you said to our Dame Margery — Mannerly 
Margery, as 1 call her— heard as much, at least, as led" mo to guess 
the rest, for 1 have got an eye in my head, I promise you.” 

A pair of them, my pretty dame, and as bright as drops of dew 
In a May morning.” 

you*say‘feo, because I have been weeping,” said the scarlet- 
ped Gillian, for it was even herself who spoke ; ‘’and, to be sure, I 
;Ve good cause, for onr lord was always my yerv good lord, and 
wouJd sometimes chuck me under the chin, anci call me buxom 
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Gillian of Croydon— -noti that the grood g^enticnian was ever imcivil, 
fur he would thrust a silver twopennies into my hand at the same 
time.— Oh! the friend that I have lost!— And I have had an^er on 
his account too— I have seen old Raoul .as ;our as vinegar, and fit 
for no place but tlie kennel for a whole day about it ; but, as 1 said 
to him, it was }iot for the like of me to be amronting our master, and 
a great baron, about a chuck under the chin, or a kiss, or such like.’’ 

“ .No wonder you arc so sorry for so kind a master, dame,” said 
the merchant. 

‘‘No wonder indeed,” replied the dame, >vith a sigh; “and then 
what is to become of ns?— It is like iny young mistress will go to her 
aunt— or she will marry one of iliese Lacys that they talk so much 
of— or, at any rate, she will leave the castle; and it’s like old Raoul 
and I will be turned to grass with the lord’s old chargers. The 
Lord knows, they may as well hang him up with the old hounds, for 
he is both footless and fixngless, and fit for nothiug on earth that I 
know of.” 

“Your young mistress is that lady in the mourning mantle,” said 
the merchant, “who is so nearly sunk down upon the body just now?” 

“ In good troth is she, sir— and much cause she lias to sink down. 
1 am sure she will be to seek for such another fixther.” 

“I sec vou arc ii most discerning wouiau, gossii> Gillian,” answered 
the mercinuit ; “ and yonder youth that sapi>urted her is her bride- 
groom ? ” 

“Much ne<?(l she Inis for some one to support Iier,” said Gillian; 
“and so have .1 for that matter, for what can poor old rusty Raoul do?” 

“Hut as to your young lady’s marriage?” said the merchant. 

“No one knows more, tluiii that such a thing was in treaty between 
our late lord and tlie great Constable of Chester, that came to-day 
but just in time to prevent the Welsh from cutting nil our throats, 
and doing the Lni d knoxvoth what miscliief beside. But there is a 
marriage talked ot^ that is certain— and most folk think it must be 
for this .sniooth-eliecked boy Damian, as they call him ; for though 
the Constable lias gotten a heard, which his nephew hath not, it is 
something too grizzled for a bridegroom’s chin— Besides, he goes to 
the Holy Wars— fittest place foi' all elderly xvarriors — I xvish he 
xvould take Raoul with him. — ^But xvliixt is all this to xvhat you were 
saying about your mourning xvares even now?— It is a sad trutli, 
that my poor lord is gone— But what then?— Wella day, you know 
the good olil saw, — 

‘ riotli rnnst. we wear, 

I'lat beef suid drink beer, 

'J'bough the Uc.'id Ig bier.* 

And for your merchandising, I am as like to help you with my good 
xvord as Mannerly MargoryT provided you hid fair for it ; since, if the 
lady loves me not so much, I can turn the steward round my linger.” 

“ Take this iu ])art of your bargain, pretty Mistr^a Gillian,” sakl 
the merchant ; “ and when my xvains come up, I xvlll consider you 
amply^ if I get good sale by your favonnible report. — But how shall 
I get into t.hc castle .again r for I would wish to consult you, being a 
sensible woman, before I come iu with my luggage.” 
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*^Why,” answered the complaisant dame, “if our EiigfHsU be on 
g’uard, you have only to ask for Gillian, and tliey will open the w'icket 
to any sinjSicle rnnn at once ; for' we En^^lish stick all tog:ethor, were 
it but to si)ilo the Noi-mans;— but if a Norman be on duty, you must 
ask for old Kaoul ami say you come to speak of dogfs and hawks for 
sale, and I wiiri unt you come to speech of me that way. If the sen- 
tinel he a Flemiiijs:, you have but to say you are a inerchant, and he 
will let you in 1‘oj* the love of trade.” 

The ihei-cliant repeated his thankful acknowledf^Bcnt , glided from 
her side, and mixed among the spectators, leaving her to congratu- 
late herself on having gained a brace of florins by the indulgence of 
her natural talkative humour; for which, on other occasions, she had 
sometimes dearly paid. 

The ceasing of the heavy toll of the castle bell now gave intima- 
tion that the noble Ilayiuond Beronger had been laid in the vault 
with his fathers. That })art of the funeral aitcmiauts who had come 
from tJio Ijost of I)e Lae3% now proceeded to llie castle Jiall, where 
they ])artook, but with teui]>erance, of Home refreshments which wore 
offered as a doath-nieal ; and presently after left the castle, headed 
by young Damian, in the same slow and molancboly form in which 
they bad entered. The monks remained within the castle to sing 
repented seiwiccs for the soul of the deceased, and for those of his 
faithful meu-at-arms who had flillen around him, and who had been 
so much mangled during, and after, the contest with the Welsh, that 
it was scarce possible to know one imlividnel from another; other- 
wise the body of Dennis Morolfc 'would have obtained, .as bis faith well 
deserved, the honours of a separate funeral* 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tb'> funeral bakcU mc.its 

Did coldly furn’&li forth the marriaKO trtMo. 

JInnilt-t. 

The religious rites which followed the funeral of Raymond Bcrcn- 
ger, endured without interruption for the period of six days ; during 
which, alms wore distributed to the poor, and relief tuhninisiered, at 
the expense of the Lady Eveline, to all those who had suffered by 
the la te inroad. Death-meals, as they were termed, were also spreatl 
in honour of the deceased; but the lady herself, and most of her 
attendants, observed a stern course of vigil, discipline, and fasts, 
which appeared to the Normans a more decorous manner of testify- 
ing their respect for the dead, than the Saxon and Flemish custom 
of banqueting a?.d drinking inordinately upon such occasions. 

Meanwhile, the Constable De Lacy retained a large body of bis 
med (incamped under the walls of (tie Garde Doloureu.se, "for pro- 


3 See Note E. CtuteUks oflhc UV/.7t, 
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iccHon rt^ainstsonie new irruption of tlie Welsh, wliile will* the rest 
lie took advantag’e of liis victory, and struck terror into .the British 
by many well-conducted forays, marked wdth ravages scarcely less 
liurtlul than their o^^n. Among* the enemy, the evils of discord w'ere 
jvdded to those of defeat and invasion ; for two distant relations of 
(Twenwyn contended for the throne he had lately occupied, and on 
this, ns on many other occasions, tlie Britons suffered as raucli from 
internal dissension as from the swoi’d of the Normans. A worse 
politician, and a less celebrated soldier, than the sagacious and suc- 
cessful De Lacy, could not have failed, under such circumstances, to 
negotiate, as he did, an advantageous peace, which, while it deprived 
Powys of a part of its frontier, and the command of some important 
passes, in which it was the Constable's pnrjiose to build castles, ren- 
dered tlio Garde Doloureuse more secure than forra(n*ly from any 
sudden attack on the part of their fiery and restless nciglibonrs. De 
Lacy's care also went to re-establishing those settlors wlio had fled 
from their iiossessions, and jmtting tlie whole lordship, wdiicli now 
descended II pon an unprotected female, into a state of defence as 
perfect as its situation on a hostile frontier could possibly permit. 

Whilst thus anxiously provident in the affairs or the orphan of the 
Garde Doloureuse, Do during the space we have mentioned, 
sought not to disturb licr filial grief by any iKirsonal intercourse, llis 
nephew, indeed, was despatched by times every morning to lay be- 
fore her his unelc'’H in the high-flown langiin^*o of the day, 

and acquaint her with the steps which lie liad taken in her affairs. 
As a meed due to lifs relalive'.s high services, Damian was always 
admitted to see lilveline on such occasions, and returned charged 
w ith her grateful llianks, and her implicit acquiescence in whatever 
the Constable proposed for her consideration. 

But when the days of rigid mourning were claused, the 3"onng Do 
Lacy stated, on tlib part of his kinsman, that his treaty witli the 
AVclsh being concluded, and all things in the district arranged as 
w*ell as circumstances would permit, the Constable of Chester now 
proposed to return into liis-^owii territory, in order to resimie his in- 
stant iiropanvlions for tlie Holy Land, whicli tlie duty of cliastising 
Iicr enemies liad for some days interrupted. 

“ And w'ill not the noblt* Constable, before ho departs from this 
lilace," said l^^velino, with a burst of gratitude which the occasion 
Avell merited, ‘‘receive the personal thanks of her that was ready to 
perish, wlicn he so valiantly came to licr aid ? ” 

“ It w^as even on that point tliat 1 ivas commissioned to speak,” 
replied Damian : “ but my noble kinsman feels ditfidciit to propose 
to you that which lie most earnestly desires— the jirivilcge of speak- 
ing to your own ear certain matters of high import, and witli which 
he judges it fit to intrust no third party." 

“ Surely," said the maiden, blii.shing, there can be nought beyon j 
the bounds of maidenbood in luy seeing tlie noble ttcnstable when- 
ever siicli is his pleasure.” 

“ But llis low," replied Damian, binds my kinsman not’ to come 
beneath a roof until he sets sail for ralestiuc ; and in order to meet 
him, you ipusi grace him bo far as to visit his payiliou a condescen- 
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sion which, ns a knight and Norman noble, he can scarcely ask of 
a damsel of high degree/' 

“ And is that all ? ” said Eveline, who, educated in a remote situa- 
tion, was a stranger to some of the nice points of etiquette which th(i 
damsels of the time observed in keeping their state towards the other 
sex. “ Shall I not," she said, “ go to render my thanks to my deliv- 
erer, since he cannot come hither to receive them ? Tell the nohlo 
Hugo de Lacy, that, next to my gratitude to Hc.iveii, it is due to 
him, and to his brave •companions in arms. I will conic to liis tent 
as to a holy shrine; and, could such homage please him, I wmld 
come barefooted, were the road strewed with Hints and with thorns.” 

‘‘My uncle will be equally honoured and delighted with your re- 
solve,” said Damian ; “ but it will be bis study to save you all unne- 
cessary ti-ouble, and with that view a pavilion shall be instantly 
planted before your castle gate, which, if it please you to grace it 
with your preseuce, may be the jilacc for the desired interview.” 

Eveline readily acquiesced in what was jiroposcd, as the expedient 
agreeable to the Constable, and recommended by Damian; but* in 
the simplicity of her heart, she saw no good reason why, under the 
^lardianship of the latter, she should not instantly, and without 
farther form, have traversed the little familiar plain on which, when 
a child, she used to chase Imtterllies and ^jather kin^'s eups, and 
whore of later years she was wont to excrcivse her palfrey on this 
well-known plain, being llic only space, and that of small extent, 
which separated her from the cami) of llie Constable. 

The youthful emissary, with whose i)reseiice she had now become 
familiar, retired to acquaint bis kinsman and lord with the success 
of his couimissiou ; and Jilveliiie experienced the first sensation of 
anxiety iii)ou her own account wliich had agitated her bosom since 
the defeat and death of Gwimwyn gave her ncrniissioii to dedicate 
her thoughts exclusively to grief, for the Joss which she had sustained 
ill the person of her noble father. J>ut now, when that grief, though 
not satiated, was blunted by solitary indulgence — now that slic was 
to appear before the person of whose fame she had lieard so much, of 
whose powerful protection she had received sucli recent proofs, her 
ipind insensibly turned upon the nature and consequences of that 
Ihiportant interview. »She had seen Hugo de Lacy, indeed, at the 
jh^cat tournament at Chester, where his valour and skill were the 
theme of every tongue, .and she liad received the homage which lie 
rendered her beauty when he assigned to her the prize, w ith all the 
ffay flutterings of youthful vanity ; but of liis person and figure she 
bad no distinct idea, excepting that he was a middle-sized man, 
dressed in peculiarly rich armour, and that the countenance, which 
looked out from under the sliade of his raised visor, seemed to her 
‘ penile estimate very nearly as old as that of licr fatlicr. Tin’s per- 
, of whom she had such slight recollection, had been the chosen 
>uraeiit enijgjoyetl by her tutelar protectress in rescuing lier from 
liptivity, and in avengmg the loss or a father, and she was bound by 
fer vo^to consider him as the arbiter of her fate, if indeed he should 
deem it worth liis while to become so. She wearied her memory 
witn vain efforts to recollect so much of his features as might give 
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her some means of gfiicssiiiio: at his disposition, and her judgment 
toiled ill conjecturing what line of conduct he was likely to pursue 
towards her. ^ 

The great Baron himself seemed to attach to their meeting a de- 
gTee of consequence, which was intimated by the formal prepara- 
tions which he made for it. Eveline had imagined that he might 
have ridden to the gate of the castle in five minutes, and that, if a 
pavilion were actually necessary to the decorum of their interview, a 
tent could have been transferred from his leaguer to the castle gate, 
and pitched there in ten minutes more. But it was plain that tlie 
Constable considered much more form and ceremony as essential to 
their meeting; for in about half an hour after Damian dc Lacy 
had left the castle, not fewer than twenty soldiers and artificers, 
under the direction of a pursuivant, whose tabard was decorated wifcli 
the araiorial bearings of the house of Lacy, were employed in erect- 
ing before the gate of tlie Garde Doloureiise one of those splendid 
pavilions, wliich were employed at tournaments and other occasions 
of public state. It was of pui*ple silk, valanced with gold embroi- 
dery, having the cords of the same ricli materials. The door-way was 
formed by six lances, the staves of which were plaited with silver, 
and the blades composed of the same precious metal These were 
pitched into the ground by couples, and crossed at the top, so as to 
form a sort of succession of arches, which were covered by di apery 
of sea-green silk, forming a pleasing contrast with the pnrplo and 
gold. 

The interior of I he lent was declared by Dame Gillian and others, 
whose curiosity induced tlicin to visit it, to be of a sidendour agree- 
ing with the outside. There were Oriental carpets, and there were 
tapestries of Ghent and Bruges mingled in gay profusion, while the 
top of the pavilion, covered with sky-blue silk, was arranged so as to 
rcsomblc the firmament, and richly studded with a sun, moon, and 
stars, composed of solid silver. This gorgeous pavilion liad been 
made for the use of the celebrated William of Ypres, who acquired 
such great wo.'iUli as general of the mercenaries of King Stejjhen, 
.and was by him created Earl of Albemarle ; but the chance of war 
had assigned it to I)e Lacy, after one of tlio dreadful engagements, 
so many of wliieli occurred diirii^^ the civil wars betAvixt Stephen 
and the Empress Maude, or Matilda. The Constable bad never be- 
fore been known to use it; for although wealthy and poAverful, Hugo 
do Lacy Avas, on most occasions, plain and unostentatious ; which, to 
those Avlu) knoAv In'm, made his present conduct seem the more re- 
markable. At the hour of noon he arrived, nobly mounted, at the 
gate of the castle, and drawing up a small body of servants, pages, 
and equerries, Avho attended him in their richest liA'eries, placed him- 
self at their head, and directed his nephew to intimate to the Lady 
of the Garde Doloureuse that the humblest of her servants awaited 
tlic lionour of her presence at the castle gate. ^ 

Among tic spectators who Avitnessed his andval there were manx 
who thought that some part of the state and splendour attached to 
liis pavilion and his retinue, had been better applied to set fortli the 
person 0^ (lie Constable himself, as his attire was simple even to 
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iDeanucss, and his person by no means of such distinguislicd bearing* 
as might altogether dispense with the advantages of dress and orna- 
ment. The opinion became yet more prevalent wj^eu he descended 
from horsebacK, until which time his masterly management of the 
noble animal he bestrode, gave a dignity to his person and figure, 
which ho lost upon dismounting from liis steel saddle. In height, tho 
celebrated Constable scarce attained the middle size, and his limbs, 
though strongly built and well knit, were deficient in grace and case 
of movement. His legs were slightly curved outwards, which gave 
him advantage as a horseman, but showed unfavourably when he 
was upon foot. *He halted, though very slightly, in consequence of 
one of his legs naving been broken by the fail of a charger, and inar- 
tificially set by an inexperienced surgeon. Tliis, also, was a blemish 
in his deportment ; and though his broad shoulders, sinewy arms, 
and expanded chest, betokened the strength which he often dis- 
played, it was strength of a clumsy and ungraceful clniracter. His 
language and gestures were those of one seldom used to converse 
wutn equals, more seldom still with superiors; short, abrupt, and 
decisive, almost to the verge of sternness. In the judgment of those 
who were habitually acquainted with the Constable, tliere was both 
dignity and kindness in his keen eye and expanded brow ; but such 
as saw him for the first time judgkl less favourably, and [U’eteiidcd 
to discover aha.i‘sli and passionate expression, although they allowed 
Ills courilenancc to have, on the whole, a bold and martial character. 
His age was in reality not more than five-and-forty, but tho fatigues 
of war aiuh of climate had added in appearance" leu years to that 
period of time. By far the plainest dressed man of his train, he wore 
only a .short ISTonuan mantle, over the close dress of chamois-leather, 
which, almost always covered by his armour, was in some places 
l^ghtiy soiled by its pressure. A brown hat, in wliicli he wore a sprig 

rosemary in loeniory of liis vow, served for liis lieatl-gear— his good 
^"ord and dagger hung at a belt made of seal-skin. 

::J;Thus accouired, and at the head of a glittering and gilded hand of 
'iifetainers, wl|| watched his lightest glance, the Constable of Cliester 
awaited the Itrival of the Lady Kveliue Bercnger, at the gate of her 
<a(l3tlc of Garde Dolourense. 

Tlie trumpets from within announced her presence— the bridge 
fell, and, led by Damian do Lacy in his gayest habit, and followed by 
licr train ofieinales, and menial or vassal uttendanta, she came forth 
in her loveliness from under the massive and antique portal of her 
paternal fortress. She was dressed without ornaments of any kind, 
and iii deep mourning weeds, as best befitted her recent loss ; form- 
ing, in this respect, a strong contrast with the rich attire of her con- 
ductor, whose costly dress gleamed with jewels and embroidery, while 
their age and per-sonal beauty made them in every otlier respect the 
fair counterpart of each other; a circumstance which probaoly gave 
s?lfee to the deligj^vted murmur and buzz which passed through the by- 
standers ou their appearance, and which only respect for the deep 
Giourning of Eveline prevented from breakiiig out into shouts of 
applause. 

Tlie instant that the fair foot of Eveline had made a stgu beyomJ 
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tlie piilLsiuloa which formed the outward bariier of the esistic, the 
Coniitable de Lacy stepped forward to meet her, and, bendm^ his 
rigid, knee to the eartli, craved pardon for the discourte^ which his 
vow Jiad imposed on him, while ho expressed his sense of the honour 
with wiiieh she now graced him, as one for which his life, devoted to 
her service, would be an inadequate acknowledgment. 

The action and speech, though both iu consistence with the roman- 
tic gallantry of the times, embarrassed Eveline ; and the rather that 
this homage was so publicly rendered. She entreated the Consta- 
ble to stand up, aud not to add to the confusion of one who was 
already sullicicntly at a loss how to.*acquit herself of *tlie heavy debt 
of gratitude wdiicii she owed him. The Constable arose according^, 
after saluting her hand, which she extended to him, and prayed her, 
since she was so far condescending, to deign to cuter the poor luit 
he had prepared for lier shelter, and to grant him tlie lionour of the 
audience lie had solicited. Eveline, without farther an.swer than a 
bow, yielded him her liaud, and. desiring the rest of her train to re- 
main where they were, commanded the attendance of Eose FJammock. 

“ Lady,” said tlie Constable, the matters of which I am compeiletl 
thus hasdly to speak, are of a nature the most private.” 

“ This maiden,” replied Eveline, “ is my bower-woman, and ac- 
quainted with my most inward thoughts; 1 beseech you to permit her 
presence at our coiifercuce.” 

“It wxu’c better otherw'ise,” said Hugo de Lacy, wdth some embar- 
rassment; but your pleasure shall be obeyed.” 

lie led the Lady Eveline into the tent, and entreated her to be 
seated ou a largo pile of cushions, covered with ricli Venetian silk. 
Hose placed herself behind her mistress, half kneeling upon the same 
cushions, and watched tlie motions of the all-accomplishcd soldier and 
statesman, wdiom the voice of fame lauded so loudly : enjoying his em- 
barrassment as a triumph of her sex, and scarcely of opinion that liis 
chamois iloiihlet and square form accorded with the splendour of the 
scene, or the almost angelic beauty of Eveline, the other actor therein. 

“ Lady,” said the constable, after some hesitation, I would will- 
ingly say what it is my lot to tell you, iu such terms us ladies love to 
listen to, and wliich surely your excellent beauty more especially de- 
serves ; but I have been too long iriiined in camps and councils to 
express my meaning otherwise than simply aud plainly.” 

“I shall the more easily uuderstand you, my lord,” said l!lveliue, 
trembling, tliougli she scarce knew why. 

“ J\ly story, then, must be a blunt one. Sometlung there passed 
between your honourable father aud myself, touching a uuiou of our 
houses.”— -lie paused, as if he wished or expected Eveline to say 
somctliing, but, as she was silent, he proceeded. “I would to God, 
that as lie was at the beginning of this treaty, it had pleased Heaven 
he slioiild have conducted and concluded it with his usual wisdom i 
but what remedy ?-T-he has gone the path which wc 

“ V'onr lordship,” said Eveline, “has nobly avenged the {leatb ^ 
your noble friend.” 

I have but done my devoir, lady, as a good knight, in defence of 
an ciulang^.Tcd maidcu-aLord Marcher in protection of the froii- 
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tier— and a friend in avenging^ his friend. But to the point.—Our 
long and noble line draws near to a close. Of my remote kinsman. 
Eandal Lacy, I will not speak ; for in him 1 see nothing that is gooci 
or hopefulj nor have wo been at one for many years. !My nephew, 
Damian, gives hopeful promise to be a worthy branch of oiir ancient 
tree— but he is scarce twenty years old, and hath a long career of 
adventure and peril to encounter, ere he can honourably propose to 
himself the duties of domestic privacy or matrimonial engagements, 
llis mother also is English, some abatement perhaps in the escutcheon 
of liis arms ; yet, had ten years more passed over him willi the hon- 
ours of chivalry, I should have proposed Damian de Lacy'for the hap- 
piness to which I at present myself aspire.” 

“You — you, my lord?— it is impossible ! ” said Eveline, endeavour- 
ing at tlie same time to suppress all that could be ofteiisive in the 
surprise which she could not help exhibiting. 

“ I do not W’ondcr,” replied the Constable, calmly,— for the icc 
being now broken, he resumed the natural steadiness of his manner 
and character, — “ that you express surprise at tin's daring proposal. 
I have not perhaps the form that pleases a lady s eye, and I have 
forgotten, — that is, if ever I knew them,— the terras and phrases 
which please a lady’s car ; but, noble Eveline, the Lady of Hugh dc 
Lacy will be one of the foremost among the matronage of England.” 

“It will the better become the individual to whom so high a dig- 
nity is offered,” said lilvoliiie, “ to consider how far she i.s cajiable of 
di.sclwrging its duties.” 

“ Of that I fear nothing,” said De Lacy. “ She who hath been so 
excellent a daugliter, cannot be less estimable in every other relation 
in life.” 

“Ido not find that confidence in myself, my loril,” replied (he em- 
barrassed maiden, “ with which you are so willing to load me— And 
I— forgive me— must crave time for oilier inquiries, as m oU as those 
which respect myself.” 

Your father, noble lady, had this union warmly at heart. This 
scroll, signed with his own hand, will show it.” He bent his knee 
as he gave the paper. “The wife of De Lac*y will have, as the 
daughter of Raymond Bereugcr merits, llic rank of a princess; his 
widow, the dowery of ji queen.” 

“Mock mo not with your knee, my lord, while you plead tome 
the paternal commands, which, joined to other circumstances”- -fiie 
])aused and sighed deeply — “lolivc me, perhaps, but little room for 
free will ! ” 

„ Imboldcned by this answer, Dc I^acy, who had hitherto remained 
bifvhis knee, rose gently, and assuming a scat beside the Lady Eve- 
line, continued to press his suit, — not, indeed, in the language of 
passion, hut of a plain-spoken man, eagerly urging a ])voposal on 
which his happiness depended. TJic vision of the miraculous image 
it may bupsupposed, uppermost in the mind of Eveline, who, 
.tfe(r«i»\vnT>y the solemn vow she had made oii that occasion, felt 
“iierself Constrained to return evasive answers, where she miglit per- 
haps have given a direct negative, had her own wislies alone been to 
deciao her reply. 
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“ You cannot/’ she said, “ expect from me, my lord, in this ray 
so recent orplian state, that I should come to a speedy determination 
upon an affair of such deep importance. Give me leisure of your 
iiohJencss for consideration with ruA^self— for consultation with my 
friends.” 

“Alas! fair Eveline,” said the Baron, "do not be offended at my 
nrg:ency. 1 cannot lone: delay settinjij forward on a distant and 
perilous expedition ; and tlio short time left me for soliciting your 
favour, must bo an apology for my importunity.” 

“ And is it in these cfirciimstanccs, noble De Lacy, that you would 
encumber yourself with family ties?” asked the maiden, tfraidly. 

‘•i am (Jod's soldier,” said the Constable, "and He, in whose 
cause I fight in Paloslinc, will defend my wife in England.” 

“ Hear then iny present answer, ray lord,” said Eveline Berenger, 
rising from her seat. “To-morrow 1 proceed to the Benedictine 
nunnery at Gloucester, where resides ray honoured father's sister, 
who is Abbess of that reverend house. To her guidance I will 
commit inyself in this matter.” 

“A fair and maidenly resolution,” answered De Lacy, who seemed, 
on his part, rather glad that the conference was abridged, " and, as 
1 trust, not altogether unfavourable to the suit of your humble sup- 
pliant, since tlic good Lady Abbess hatli been long my honoured 
friend.” He then turned to Bose, who was about to attend lier 
lady:— -"Pretty maiden,” lie said, offering a chain of gold, “let this 
carcanei encircle lliy neck, and buy thy good will.” 

“ My good will cannot be purchased, my lord,” said Rose, putting 
back tire gift wliich he proffered. ♦ 

“ Y'our fair word,” then, said tlie Constable, again pressing it upon 
her. 

‘*h'iiir words are easily bought,” said Rose, still rejecting the 
chain, “but they are seldom worth the purchase-money.” 

“Do you scorn my proffer, damsel?” saiil De Lacy; “it has 
graced the neck of a jSlorinaii count.” 

“Give it to a Norman countess tlieii, my lord,” said the damsel; 
“ I am plain Rose Flammock, the weaver’s daughter, I keep my 
good word to go with inv good will, and a latten" eliain will become 
me as w'cll as bealen gold.” 

“Peace, Rose,” said ln.*r lady;“ yon are over malapert to talk 
thus to tlie Lord Constable — And yon, my lord,” she continued, 
“ permit mo mnv to depart, since you are ])ossosscd of my answer to 
your present proposal. I regret it had not been of some less deli- 
cate nature, that by granting it at once, and witliout delay, I might 
have sliowii my son.se of your services.” 

The lady was limuled forth by the Constable of Chester, with the 
same ceremony which had been observed at their entrance, and she 
returned to her own castle, sad and anxious in mind for the event of 
this important conference. She gathered closely ft mmuL 
great mourning veil, that the alteratiou of her countenance mighll^ 
hot be observed; and, without pausing to speak even to 'Father 
Aidrovaiul, she instantly withdrew to the privacy of licr owm bower. 
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ClIAPTEil XII. 

Now all ye ladies of fair Scotland, 

And ladies of England that happy -would prove, 

Marry never for honsca, nor many for land, 

.Nor marry for nothing but only love. 

Famllp Quan'nU. 

When the Lady Eveline had retired into hd* own private chamber, 
Rose Flanimock followed her unbidden, and proficred her assistance 
in removing the large veil which she had worn while slie was abroad ; 
but the lady refused her permission, sayiij;jf, “ You are forward witli^ 
service, nuiideii, when it is not required of you,” 

“You are displeased with me, lady!” said Rose. 

“And if I am, I have cause,” replied Eveline. “You know ray 
difficulties — you know what my duty demands ; yet, instead of aiding 
me to make the sacrifice, you render it more difficult.” 

“ Would I have influence to guide your path! ” said Rose ; “ you 
should And it a smooth one— ay, aii lioncst and straight one, to 
boot.”; 

“ How mean you, imiideu ?” said Eveline. 

“ I would have you,” answered Rose, “ recall the encouragement— 
the consent, 1 may almost call it, you liave yickled to this proud 
baron. Ho is too great to bo loved liiinsolf— too hauglity to love you 
as you deserve. If you wed him, you wed gilded misery, and, it may 
be, dishonour as well as discontent.” 

“Remember, damsel,” answered Eveline Berengor, “his servicc.s 
towards us.” 

“His services?” answered Rose. “Jlevonfurod his life for ns, 
indeed, but so did every soldier in his liOMt. And am 1 bound to woil 
any ruffling blade among them, because hti fought when the Irmnpct 
sounded? I wonder w'hat u the meaning of their devoir, us they 
call it, when it shames them not to claim the liighest reward woman 
can bestow, merely for discharging the duty of a gentleman, by a 
distressed creature. A gentleman, said I ?— The coarsest boor in 
Flanders would liardly expect thanks for doing the duty of a man 
by women in such a case.” 

“.But my father’s wishes?” said the young huly. 

“ They had reference, without doubt, to the inclination of your 
father’s daughter,” answered the attendant. ^ “I will not do my late 
noble lord — (may God assoilzie him !) — the injustice to suppose he 
would have urged aught in this matter which squared not with your 
free choice.” 

“ Then iny vow— my fatal vow, as I had well-nigh called it,” 
said Eveline. “ May lleavcu forgive me my ingratitude to my 
mfrono«!^ ,” 

^ ‘^‘’^Eveirtiiis shakes me not,” said Rose ; “ I will never believe our 
Xady of Mercy would exact such a penalty for lior protection, as to 
desiie me to wed the man I could not love. »She smiled, you say, 
upon your prayer. . Go— lay at her feet these difficulticii which op- 
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press you* and see if she will not smile again. Or seek a dispensa- 
tion from your vow—seek it at the expense of the half of your 
estate,— -seek it at the expense of your whole property. Go a pil- 
grimage barefooted to Home— do anything but give your hand 
where you cannot give your heart.” 

“You speak warmly, Hose,” said Eveline, still sighing as she 
spoke. 

“ Ala.s! my sweet lady, I have cause. Have I not seen a liouse- 
hold where love was not— where, althougli there was worth and good 
will, and enough of the means of life, all was imbittered by regrets, 
which were not only vain, but criminal?” 

“ Yet, niethinkfl, !iose, a sense of what is due to ourselves and to 
others may, if listened to, guide and comfort us under such feelings 
even as thou hast described.” 

“ It will save us from sin, lady, but not from sorrow,” answered 
Rose ; “ and wherefore should we, with our eyes open, rush into cir- 
cumsl-aneca where duty must war witli inclination ? Why row 
against wind and tide, when you may as easily take advantage of 
the breeze?” 

Because the voyage of my life lies where winds and currents 
oppose me,” answered Eveline. “ It is my fate, Rose.” 

Not unless yoxi make it such by cboice",” answered Rose. Oh, 
could you but have seen the piile cheek, sunken eye, and dejected 
bearing of my poor anolher !-— 1 have said too much.” 

“ It was then your mother," said her young lady, of whose un- 
happy wedlock you have spoken?" 

“It was— it was," said Rose, bursting into tears. “I have ex- 
'}) 0 scd my own shame to save you from sorrow. Unhappy she was, 
though most guiltless— so unhappy, that the breach of tiie dike, and 
the inundation in which she perislicd, wore, but lor my sake, to her 
welcome as night to the weary labourer. She had a heart like yours, 
formed to love and be loved ;*uml it would be doing honour to yon- 
der proud Barou, to say he had such worth as my father’s. — ^Yet was 
she most uuliappy. Oil! luy sw'cet lady, he warned, and break olf 
this ill-omened mutch ! ” 

lilYidine returned the pressure with which the aftectionatu girl, as 
she clung to her hand, enforced her well-meant advice, and then 
muttered with a profound sigh,— “ Rose, it is too late." 

“Never-never," said Rose, looking eagerly round the room. 
“ Where are those writing materials ?—f4et me tring FaUier Aldro- 
vand, and instruct him of your pleasure— -or, stay, the good lather 
hath himself an eye on the splendours of the world which he thinks 
he h{i.M abandoned— he will be no safe secretary.— I Avill go myself to 
tho Lord Constable— his rank cannot dazzfe, or his wealth bribe, 
or Jjis power overawe. 1 will tell liim he doth no knightly part to- 
wards you, to press his contract with your father in such an hour of 
helpless sorrow— no pious part, in delaying the executi^moftovm^ 
for the purpose of marrying or giving in marriage— nononei^^ 
to press himself on a maiden whose heart has not decided in his 
favour— no wise part, to marry one whom he must presently abaui^on, 
either to solitude, or to the dangers of a profligate coui’t.” 
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‘‘You liave not courage for sucli an embassy, Rose,’* said her 
mistress, sadly smiling through her tears at her youthful attendant's 

“Not courage for it !— and wherefore not?— Try me,” answered 
the Flemish maiden, in return. “ I am neither Saracen nor VVelsh- 
man—his lance and sword scare me not. I follow not his banner— 
his voice of command concerns me not. I conltl, with your leave, 
boldly tell him he is a selfish man, veiling with fair and Iionourablc 
pretexts his pursuit^ of objects which concern his own pride and 
gratification, and founding high claims on having rendered the ser- 
vices which common humanity demanded. And all for what?— For- 
sooth the great De Lacy must have an heir to his noble house, and 
Ills fair nephew is not good enoiigli to ho his representative, because 
his mother was of Anglo-Saxon strain, ami the real heir must be 
pure uiimixed Norinau ; and for this, Lady Eveline Bereiiger, in the 
first bloom of youth, must be wedded to a man who might be her 
father, and who, after leaving her unprotected for years, will return 
ill such guise as might beseem her grandfather ! ” 

“ Since he is thus scru])ulous concerning purity of lineage,” said 
Eveline, “perhaps he may call to mind, what so good a herald as he 
is cannot fail to know— that 1 am of Baxon strain liy my father’s 
mother.” 

“Oh,” replied Rose, “he will forgive that blot in the lieircss of 
Die Garde iJoloureusc.” 

“ Fie, Rose,” answered her mistress, “ tliou dost him wrong in 
taxing him with avarice.” 

“Perhaps so,” ai wered Rose ; “but he is undeniably ambitious; 
and Avarice, 1 have heard, is Ambition’s bastard brother, though 
AmbitioBv^^ sometime.-^ asliarncd of the i*elationship.” 

“ Youf^ak too boldly, damsel,” said Eveline : “ ami, while I 
your afiectfon, it becomes me to check yom- mode of 

that tone, and I have done,” said Rose.— “ To Evo- 
nne, whom 1 love, and who loves me, 1 cun sjieak freely — but to Die 
Lady of tlic Garde Doloureuse, the ]>roiid fs’orinaii damsel (wdiieh 
when you choose* to he you can be), I can curtsy as low as my sta- 
lioii demands, ami speak as little tnitli as she cares to liear.” 

“Thou art a wild but a kind girl,” said Eveline; “no one who 
(lid not know thee would think that soft and cliildisli exterior 
covered such a soul of fire. Thy mother must indeed have been the 
being of feeling and passion you paint her: for thy father— nay, nay, 
never arm in his defence until he be attacked— 1 only meant to say 
that his solid sense and sound judgmcjit arc his most distinguished 
qualities.” 

“And I would you would avail vourself of tliem, lady,” said Rose. 

“In fitting things i will ; but he were rather an unmeet couii- 
yjl lor ill tha t which we now treat of” said Eveline. 

^•^-uirTflistakc him,” answered Rose FJamniock, “ and underrate 
his value. Bound judgment is like to Die graduated measuring- 
wand, which, though usually applied only to coarser cloths, w’ill give 
with equal truth the dimensions of Indian silk, or of cloth of gold,” 
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Well— well— this affair presses not instantly at least,” said the 
Young* lady. “ Leave me now, Rose, and send Gillian the tirewonian 
hither— 1 have directions to give about the packing and removal of 
my wardrobe.” 

“ That Gillian tlie tirewoman hath been a mighty favourite of 
late,” said Rose; “ time was when it was otherwise.” 

“ I like her. nianiim s as little as thou dost,” said Eveline ; but 
she is old Raoul’s wife— she was a sort of half favourite with my 
dear father — who, like other men, was ])erhai)8 taken by that very 
freedom which we think unseemly iu persons of our sex ; and then 
there is no otlier woman in the uistle that hath such skill in em- 
packeting clothes without the risk of their being injured.” 

“That last reason alone,” said Ro.se, smiling, “is, I admit, an 
irresistible pretension to favour, and Lame Gillian shall presently 
attend you.— Rut take my advice, lady— koep her to her wiles and 
her mails, and let Iier not prate to you on Avliat concerns her not.” 

So suying, Rose left the apartment, and her young lady looked 
after her iu silence — tljeu murmured to herself — ^“Rosc loves me 
truly; but she would willingly be more of the mistress than the 
maiden ; and then she is soincwhat jealous of every other person 
that approaches me. — It is strange that 1 have not seen Lamiau do 
Lacy since iny interview with the Constable. lie anticipates, 1 sup- 
pose, the chance of Jiis tinding in me a severe aunt !” 

But the domesti(.’s, wlio crowded for orders with reference to her 
removal early on the Jiiorrow, began now to divert the current of 
their lady’s thoughts from the consideration of her own particular 
situation, which, as the pr(»spect ])resented nothing nlciisant, with the 
elastic spirit of youth, she willingly postponed till nirther leisure. 


CJIAPTER XIII. 


Too much rest is rusf. 

There ’s ever cheer in changing ; 

We tyne by too much trust, 

So We’ll be up and ranging. 

Oki 

Early on the subsequent morning, a gallant company, saddened 
indeed by the deep mourning which their ])rincipals wore, left the 
well-defended Castle of the Garde Doloureuse, wdiich had been so 
lately the scene of such remarkable events. 

The sun w'as just boginniiig to exhale tlio heavy dews 'wliicli had 
fallen during tl’ic niglit, and to disperse the thin grey mist which 
eddied around towTrs and battlements, when Wilkin blammock, witli 
six crossbowmen on horseback, and as many speariumi on foot, 
lied forth from under the Gothic gatew^ay, and crossca*tK?*^<if^mt^^ 
drawbridge. After this advanced guard, came four houseliDld ser- 
vants well mounted, and after them, as many inferior female attend- 
ants, all in mourning. Then rode forth the young Lady Eveline 
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herself, ocenpying the centre of the little procession, and her long 
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white palfrey. Beside her, on a Spanish jennet, the gift of her 
affectionate father, —who had procured it at a high rate, and who 
would have given half his substance to gratify hiti daugliter,— sat 
the girlish form of Rose Flatnmock, who had so much of juvenile 
sh}Tiess in her manner, so much of feeling and of judgment in her 
thoughts and actions. Dame Margery followed, mixed in the partj 
escorted by Father Aldrovand, whose company she cliiefly frequented; 
for Margery affected a little' the character of the devotee, and her 
influence in the family, as having been Eveline’s nurai*, was so great 
as to render her no improiier companion for the chaplain, when her 
lady did not require her attendance on her own person. Then came 
old Raoul the huntsman, his wife, and two or tliree other officers of 
Raymond Berengor's household ; the steward, witli his golden chain, 
velvet cassock, and while wand, bringing np the rear, which was 
closed by a sirinll band of archers, and four men-at-arms. The 
guards, and indeed the greater part of the attendants, w'crc only 
designed to give the necessary degree of honour to the 3*omjg lady^ 
movements, by accompanying her a short space from the casuo, 
where they were met by the Constable of Chester, who, with a retinue 
of thirty lances, proposed himself to escort Eveline as far as Glou- 
cester, the place of her destination. Under his protection no danger 
was to be apprehended, even if the severe defeat so lately sustained 
by the Welsh had not of itself been likely to prevent any attempt, 
on the part of those hostile mountaineers, to disturb the safety of 
tlio marches for some time to come. 

In pursuance of this arrangement, whicli permitted the armed 
part of .lilvelinc’s retinue to return for the protection of the castle, 
and the restoration of order in the district around, the Constable 
awaited her at the fal al bridge, at tlie head of the gallant band of 
selected horsemen whom he had ordered to attend u])on him. Tlie 
parties halted, as if to salute each other ; but the Constable, observ- 
ing that Eveline drew her ^eil more closely around lier, and recol- 
lecting the loss she had so lately sustained on that luckless spot, 
had the judgment to confine his greeting to a mute reverence, so 
low that the lofty plume which he wore (for he wus now in com- 
plete armour), mingled with the flowing mane of his gallant horse. 
Wilkin Flammock next halted, to ask the lady if slie liad any far- 
ther commands. 

“None, good Wilkin,” said Eveline; “but to be, ns ever, true 
find watchful.” 

“ The properties of n good mastiff,” said Flammock. “ Some 
rude sagacity, and a stout liand instead of a sharp case of teeth, arc 
all that i can clakn to be added to tliom— I will do my best.— Fare 
thee well, Roschen ! Thou art going among strangers— forget not 
oiialitiea w hich made tlieo loved at home. Tlie saints bless thee 

Tlie ’steward next approached to take his leave, but in doing so 
had nearly met with a fatal accident. It liad been the pleasure of 
Raoul, who was in. his own disposition cross-grained and in person 
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rlieumatic; to accommodate liinjself with an old Arab horse, wlo’ch 
Jiad been kept for tlie sake of tlio brood, as lean and almost as lame 
as himself, and with a temper as vicioun as that of a fiend. Betwixt 
the rider and the horse W'as a constant misunderstanding*, testified 
on Raoul's part by oaths, rough checks with the curb, and serere 
digging with the spurs, which Maliound (so paganishly was the horse 
named) answered by plunging, bounding, ana endeavouring by all 
expedients to unseat his rider, as well as striking and lashing out 
furiously at whatever else approached him. It was thought by many 
of tlic household, that Raoul prefeiTcd tliis vicious cross-tempered 
animal upon all occasions when he travelled in company with his 
wife, in order to take advant^ige by the chance, that amongst the 
various kicks, plunges, gambades, lashings out, and other eccentri- 
cities of Maliound, his lieels might come in contact 'with Dame 
Gillian's ribs. Ami now% 'when as the important steward spurred up 
his palfrey to kiss his young lady’s liaud, and to take his leave, it 
seemed to the bystanders as if Kaoul st) managed his bridle and 
spur, that Maliound yerked out his hoofs at the same moment, one 
of which coming in "contact wu’th the steward's thigh, would have 
splintered it like n. rotten reed, had the pai-ties been a couple of inches 
nearer to each other. As it was, tlio steward stiislained considevahle 
damage; and they that observed the grin upon RnoiiVs vinegar 
couifteminec entertained little doubt, that Mahoimd’s heels then and 
tlicre avenged certain nods, ami wdnks, and wreathed smiles, which 
had passed betwixt the gold-chained functionary and the cccpiettish 
tirewoman, since tlie parly left the castle. 

This incident abridged" the painful solemnity of parting betwixt 
the Lady Eveline and her dependents, and lessened at the same time 
the formalily of her meeting 'with the Constable, and, as it w’cro, re^ 
signing liers(*lf to his protection. 

Hugo dc J^acy, liaving commanded six of his incn-nt-nrms to pro- 
ceed as an advanced-guard, remained himself to see the steward 
properly deposited on a litter, and then, Avith the rest of his followers, 
marcliea in military fasliion about one hundred yards in the roar of 
Lady Eveline and inn* retinue, judiciously forbearing to present him- 
self to her society while slie was engaged in the orisons which the 
place Avhero they nn't naturally suggested, and Avaiting patiently 
until the cla.stioitV of youfliful temper ^?Ilould require some diversion 
of the gloomy thmights Avhich the scone insjdrcd. 

Guided by this policy, tlie Constable did not approach the ladies 
until the mivance of the morning rendered it politeness to remind 
them, that a pleasant spot for breaking their mst occurred in the 
neighbourhood, Avhere he had ventured to make some jireparations 
for rest and refreshment. Immediately after tlic Lady Eveline had 
intimated her accejFtancc of this courtesy, they came in sight of the 
spot he alluded to, marked by an ancient oak, Avhich, spreading its 
broad braiicho.s far and wide, reminded the traveller of Jthniofjiarara 
under Avhich celestial beings accepted the hospitality 
Across two of these huge projecting arms was flung[ a piece erf rose- 
coloured sarsanev, as a canojiy to keep oft the morning beams, winch 
Avore already rising high. Cushions of silk, interchanged with 
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others covered with the furs of animals of the chase, were arranfi:ed 
round a repast, which a Norman cook had done his utmost to (li.s- 
tinguish, by the superior delicacy of liis art, from the ^jross meals of 
the Siixoiis, and the penurious simplicity of the Welsh tables. A 
fountain, which bubbled from under n large mossy stone at sotuc 
distance, refreshed the air with its sound, and tlic taste with its 
liquid crystal ; while, at the same time, it ftjrmcd a cistern for cool- 
ing two or three flasks of Gascon wine and liippocras, whicli were at 
that time the necessary accompaniments of tlic morning meal. 

When Eveline, with Rose, the Confessor, and at some farther dis- 
tance her faithful nurse, was seated at this sylvan banquet, the leaves 
rustling to a gentle breeze, the water bubbling in the back-ground, 
the birds twittering around, while the half-heard sounds of conver- 
sation and laughter at a distance announced that their guard was in 
the vicinity, she could not avoid making the Constable some natural 
compliment on his happy selection of a place of repose. 

‘‘ You do mo more than justice,” replied the Baron ; “ the spot was 
selected by my nephew, who hath a laucy like a minstrel. Iklyself 
am but slow in imagining such devices.” " 

Rose looked full at her mistress, as if she endeavoured to look into 
her Very inmost soul; but Eveline answered willi the utmost simpli- 
city,— “ And wherefore hatli not the noble Damian waited to join us 
at the entertainment which he hath directed 

*‘He prefers ridinjj onward,” said the Baron, ‘Svith some light 
horsemen; for, notwithstanding there are now no Welsh knaVes 
stirring, yet the marches arc never free from robbers and outlaws, 
and though there is nothing to fear fur a band like ours, yet you 
should not be alarmed even by the apju’oacli of danger.” 

“I have indeed seen but too much of it lately,” said Eveline : and 
relapsed into the melancholy mood from which the novelty of the 
scene had for a moment awakened her. 

Meanwhile, the Constable, removing, with tlie assistance of his 
squire, his mailed hood and its .steid crest, as w^ell as his gauntlets, 
remained in his flexible coat-of-mail, compo.scd entii-ely of rings oj' 
steel curiously interw^oven, iiis bauds bare, and Iiis brows covereil 
with a velvet bonnet of a peculiar fashion, appropriated to the use 
of knights, and culled a niorlter, which j^ci mitted liiin both to con- 
verse and to cat more easily than when he wore the full defensive 
armour. His discourse was plain, sensible, and manly ; ami, turn- 
ing upon the state of the country, and the precautions to be observoil 
for governing and defending so ilisordcrly a frontier, it became gra- 
duaUy interesting to Eveline, one of whose warmest wishes was to 
be the protectress of her father’s vassals. Do Lacy, on his part, 
seemed much pleased ; for, young as Eveline wus," licr questions 
showed intelligence, and her mode of answering, both apprehension 
and docility. In short, familiarity was so flu* established betwixt 
(Hiem, that in the next stage of their journey, the Constable seemed 
•appropriate place was at the Lady Eveline’s bridle-rein ; 
and although she certainly did not countenance Ids attendance, yet 
neither did she seem willing to discourage it. Himself no arilcnt 
lofer, although captivated noth with the beauty and the amiable 
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qualities of the ftiir orplian, Dc Lacy was satisfied with beiii^ cn- 
cturcd as a companion, and made no efforts to improve the opportu- 
nity which this familiarity afforded liim, by recurring to any of the 
topics of the precediii<^ day. 

A halt was made at noon in a small villaj^e, whore the same pur- 
veyor had made preparations for their accommodation, and parti- 
cularly for that of the Lady Eveline ; but, .somethin a* to her surprise, 
he liiraself remained invisible. The conversation of the Constable of 
Chester was, doubtless, in the hi«^hest deg'ree instructive ; but at 
Eveline’s years, a maiden mi^ht be excused for wishing* some addi- 
tion to the society in the person of a younger and less serious atten- 
dant ; and when she recollected the regularity with which Damian 
liacy had hitherto made his respects to Tier, she rather wondered at 
his continued absence. But her reflection went no deeper than the 

E assing thought of one who wa.s not quite so much delighted with 
er present company, as not to believe it capable of an agreeable 
a*dditioii. She was lending a patient car to the account which the 
Constable gave her of the descent and p(?digree of a gallant knight 
of the distinguished family of Herbert, at wliose castle he proposed 
to repo.se during* the night, when one of the retinue announced a 
messenger from the Lady of Baldringham. 

• ** My lionourod father’s uiint,” said hivcliiie, ari.sing to testify that 

respect for age and relationship which the manners of the time 
required. 

I knew not,’^ said the Con.^lablo, that my gallant friend had 
such a relativo,” 

“ She Wii.s my griindmoilier s sister,” answered Eveline, *•' a noble 
Saxon lady; hut she disliked the match formed with a Norman 
.house, and never saw her sister after the period of her marriage.’' 

She broke olF, as the messenger, who had tlie appearance of the 
steward of a person of cou. sequence, entered the presence, and. 
bending his knee reverently, delivered a letter which, being examined 
by Father Aldrovand, was found to contain the following invitation, 
expressed, not in French, then the general language of communica- 
tion among.st the gentry, but in the old Saxon language, modified a.s 
it now was by some intermixture of French. 

** If the grand daughter of Aclfreid of Baldringham hath so much 
of the okrSiixon strain as to desire to see air ancient relation, who 
still dwells ill the house of her forefathers, and lives after Iheir 
nmnner, she is thus invited to repose for the night in the dwelling 
of Ermciigarde of Baldringham. 

Your pleasure will bo, doubtless, to decline the ])re.scnt hospital- 
ity ?” said the Constable de Lacy ; “ the noble Herbert expects us, 
and has made great i)rcparatioii.” 

“ Your presence, Iny lord,” said Eveline, “ will luor^ than conapicj 
liim for my absence. It is fitting and proper that 1 should meerhiiy 
aunt’s advances to reconciliation, since she has condesceYided to 
make them.” , 

De Lack’s brow was slightly clouded, for seldom had he met W'ith 

Q 
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anything^ approachiupf to contradiction of Iiis< pleasure. pray 
you to reflect, Lady Eveline,’’ he said, “ that your aunt’s house is 
probably defenceless, or at least very imperfectly guarded— Would 
It no be your pleasure that I should continue my dutiful attend- 
ance?” 

“ Of that, my lord, mine aunt can, in her own house, be the sole 
.i udge ; and inethinks, as she has not deemed it necessary to request 
the honour of your lordship’s company, it were unbecoming in me to 
permit you to take the trouble of attendance ; — you have already had 
but too imich on my account” 

" But for the sake of your own safety, madam/’ said De Lacy, un- 
willing to leave his charge. 

“ My safety, my lord, cannot be endangered in the house of so near 
a relative ; whatevier precanlions she may take .011 her own behalf, 
will doubtless be amply sufficient for nuTie.” 

“ 1 hope it will be found so,” said JJe Lacy ; and I will at least 
add to them the security of a patrol around the castle during your 
abode in it.” He stopped, and then proceeded with some hesitation 
to express his hope, that Eveline, now about to visit a kinswoman 
Avhosc prejudices against the Nornuin race, were generally kno\vn, 
would be on her guard against what .she might hear upon that 
subject. 

liveliiie answered with dignity, that the daughter of Ha5nnoiui 
Bcrenger was unlikely to listen to any opinions which would afiect 
the dignity of that good kiiight/s nation and descent ; and with this 
assurance," the Constable, finding: it impossible to obtain any which. 
,had more special reference to himself and his suit, was compelled to 
xernam satisfied. He recollected also that the casthi of Herbert was 
two miles of the habitation of the Lady of Baldringham, and 
that his separation from Eveline wa.s but for mie night ; yet a sense 
of the difference betwixt their years, and perhaps of his own de* 
•^ficicncy in those lighter qualiflcations by which the female lieart is 
supposed to be most frequently won, rendered cvem Ibis temporary 
absence matter of anxioms thought and apprehension: so tlnat, during 
their aftemoon journey, he rode in silence by EiVcIine’s side, rather 
mcditatiiig v.’ha't might chance to-iuorrow', "than endeavouring to 
avail liimaelf of present opportunity. In tin's unsocial manner they 
travelled on until the point was reached where they were to separate 
for thf bvening. 

Thi^as an elevated spot, from which they could see, on the right 
"Sid^iPpS castle of Amclot Herbert, rising high upon an eminence, 
#01 its Gothic pimiixcles and turrets ; and on the left, low-em- 
amongst oaken wood.s, the rude and lonely dwelling in 
■^liich the Lady of Baldringham still maintained tlie customs of the 
Anglo-Saxons," and looked with contempt and hatred on all innova- 
tions that had been introduced since the battle of Hastings. 

Geifstable de Lacy, having charged a ])art of his men to 
aitend tjie Lady Eveline to the house of her relation, and to keep 
watch around it with the utmost vigilauce, but at such a distance as 
inigiit not give offence or inconvenience to the family, kissed her 
liand, and took a reluctant leave. Eveline proceeded onwards by a 
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patJi so little trodden, as to sliow flie solitary condition of tlio man- 
sion to whicli it led. Jjiivgc kino, of an uncommon and valuable 
breed, were feeding' in the rich pastures around ; and now and tlien 
fallow deer, which appeared to have lost the shyness of their nature, 
tripped across the glades of the woodland, or stood and lav in small 
groups under some great oak. The transient pleasure which such 
a scene of rural quiet was calculated to afford, changed to more 
serious feelings, when a sudden turn brought her at once in front 
of the mansion-house, of which she had seen nothing since she first 
beheld it from the point where she parted with the Constable, and 
which she had more than one reason for regarding with some ap- 
prehension. 

The house, for it could not be termed a castle, was only two stories 
bigl), low and massively built, with doors and windows forming the 
heavy round arch which is usually called Saxon; — the walla were 
mantled with various creeping plants, which liad crept along them 
undisturbed— grass grew up to the very threshold, at which hung a 
buffalo's horn, suspended by a brass chain. A massive door of black 
oak closed a gate, wdiich much resembled the ancient entrance of a 
ruined se])ulchre, and not a soul appeared to acknowledge or greet 
their arrival . 

“ Were I you, my Lady Eveline,’’ said the officious dame Gillian, 
“I would turn bridle yet : for this old dungeon seems little likely to 
afford food or slicltor to Christian folk.” 

Eveline imposed silence on her indiscreet attendant, tliough licr- 
self exchanging a lor>k with llo.se which confessed .something like 
timidity, a.s she commanded Raoul to blow the horn at the gate. "1 
li’av(* heard," she said, “ tluit my aunt loves the ancient custora.s 
W'ell, tliat slie is loath to admit into her halb? anything younger than 
the time of Edward the Confessor.” 

Raoul, in the mean time, cursing the nide instrument which baffied 
his skill in .sounding a regular cau, and gave voice only to a tremen- 
dous fl,nd <liscordant roar, w’hich seemed to .shake the old walls, thick 
aa they were, repeated his summons three times before they obtained 
admittance. On the third anuiidiiig, the gate opened, and' a numer- 
ous retinue of .«crvant.s of both sexes appeared in tlie dark and narrow 
hall, at the upper end of which a great fire of wood was sending* its 
furnace-blast up an antique chimney, whose front, as exten.sive as 
that of a modern kitchen, tvas carved over with ornaments of majfsive 
stone, and garnished on the top with a long range of niches, fi-om 
each of which frowned the image of some Saxon Saint, whose bar- 
barous name was scarce to be found in the Romish calendar. 

Tlie same officer wlio liad brought the invitation from his lady to 
Eveline, now stepped forward, as riie supposed, to assist her from her 
palfrey ; but it was in rehlity to lead it by the bridle-rein into the 
paved hall itself, and up to a raised platform, or dais, at the upper 
end of which she was at length permitted to dismouitt.*Two matrons 
of advanced years, and four young women of gentle birth, educated 
by the bounty of Ermengarde, attended with reverence the arrival of 
her kinswoman. Eveline would have inquired of them for her grand- 
aunt, but\hc matrons with much respect laid tlieir fingers on their 
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iH0iitli3, as if to enjoin lier silence; a g^esturc which, united to the 
singularity of her reception in other respects, still farther excited her 
curiosity to see her venerable relative. 

It was soon gratified ; for, through a pair of folding doors, which 
opened not far from the platform on which she stood, she was ushered 
into a large low apartment hung with arras ; at the upper end of 
which, under a species of canopy, wiis seated the ancient Lady of 
Baldringham. Fourscore years had not quenched the brightness of 
her eyes, or bent an inch of her stalely height ; lier grey hair was 
still so profuse as to form a tier, combined as it was with a chaplet of 
ivy leaves ; her long dark-coloured gown fell in ample folds, and the 
hroidered girdle, which gathered it around her, was fastened by a 
buckle of gold, studded with precious stones, 'which were wortirnn 
I^rPs ransom ; her features, which had once been beautiful, or rather 
mmcstic, bore still, though faded and Wrinkled, an air of melanclioly 
and stern grandeur, that assorted well with her garb and doportmeiifc. 
»Slie had a staff* of coony iu her hand ; at her feet rested a large aged 
'W'olf-dog, who i)ricked his ears and bristled up liis neck, as tlie step 
of a stranger, a sound so seldom heard in those halls, approached the 
chair in wdiicli liis aged mistress sat motionless, 

“Peace, Thryme,** said the venerable dame; “and thou, daughter 
of the house of' Baldringham, approach, and fear not their ancient 
servant.** 

The hound sunk down to his coucliant j)o.stnrc 'when she spoke, 
and, excepting the red glare of his eyes, might have seemed a hiero- 
glyphical emblem, lying at tlie feet of some ancient priestess of Woden 
or Freya; so strongly did the appearance of Ermengardo, with her 
rod and her chaplet, correspond with the ideas of the days of Pagan- 
ism. Yet he who had tliiis deemed of her would have none therein 
much injustice to a venerable Christian matron, who liad given many 
a hide of land to holy church, in honour of God and »Saint Dunstan.” 

Ermengarde’s reception of Eveline was of the same antiquated .‘ind 
formal cast with her mansion and her exterior. ISIic did not at 
arise from lier se.at when the noble maiden approached her, nor di<l 
she even admit her to the salute which she advanced to offer ; but, 
laying her hand on Eveline's ariri, stopped her as she advanced, aiul 
persued lier countenance with an earnest and unsparing eye of minute 
observation. 

“ Berwine,’* she said to the most favoured of the two attendants, 
“our niece hath the skin and eyes of the Saxon hue ; but the hue of 
her cye-hrows and hair is from the foreigner and alien. — Thou art, 
nevertheless, 'welcome to my house, maiden,** she added, addressing 
Eveline, “especially if thou canst hear to hear that tliou art not 
absolutely a perfect creature, as doubtless these flatterers around 
thee have taught thee to believe.** 

So saying, she at length arose, and saluted her niece with a kiss 
omthe lorehpad. She released her not, however, from lier grasp, 
but proceeded to give the attention to her garments which she had 
hitherto bestowed upon her features. 

“Saint Dunstan keep us from vanity I ” she said ; “and so this is 
the new guise—and modest maidens wQSiv such tunics as tbesc, show- 
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ing* the shape of their persons as plain as if (Saint Mary defend us !) 
fliey wore altogether without garments? And sec, Berwine, these 
gauds on the neck, and that neck itself uncovered as low as the 
shoulder — these be the guises which strangers have brought into 
merry England! and this pouch, like a player’s placket, hath but 
little to do with housewifery, I wot; and that dagger, too, like a 
gloe^nian’s wife, that rides amumming in masculine apparel—rdost thou 
ever go to the wars, maiden, that thou wearest steel at thy j^irdle ? ” 

Eveline, equally surprised and disobliged by the depreciating cata- 
logue of her apparel, replied to the last question with some spirit,— 
“ The mode may have altered, madam ; but I o»dy wear such gar- 
ments as are now worn by those of my age and condition. For the 
])oniard, may it please you, it is not many days since I regarded it as 
the last resource betwixt me and dishonour.’*^ 

“ Tlio maiden speaks well and boldly, Berwine/’ said Dame Ermon- 
garde; “and, in truth, pass we but over some of the.se yaiji fripperies, 
is attired in a comely fashion. TliV father, I hear, fell kiiigliMike 
in the field of battle.” 

“ lie did so,” answered Eveline, her eyes filling with tears at the 
recollection of her recent loss. 

“1 never saw him,” continued Dame Ermengarde; “he carried 
the old Norman scorn toward.s the Saxon stock, whom they wed but 
for what they can make by them, as the bramble dings to the elm ; 
— nay, never seek to vindicate him,” she continued, observing that 
Eveline W’as about to .speak, “ I have known the Norman sinrit for 
many a year ere thou wert born.” 

At this moment th<^ steward appeared in the chamber, and, after a 
long genuflection, asked his lady’s pleasure concerning the guard of 
Norman soldiers who remained williout the mansion. 

“ Norman soldiers so near the house of Baldringham ! ” said the 
old lady, fiercely; who brings them hither, and for what purpose?” 

‘‘ They came, “as 1 think,” said the sew^er, “to wait on and guard 
this gracious young lady,” 

“ \V"liat, inv daugliter,” said Ennengarde, in a tone of melancholy 
I’eproacli, “ darcst thou not trust thyself unguarded for one night in 
the castle of thy forefathers ? ” 

“ God forbid else ! ” said Eveline. “ But tliOKO men are not mine, 
nor under my authority. They are part of the train of the Constable 
do Laev, who left them to w'atch around the castle, tliinking there 
ini^ht be danger from robbers.” 

“Robbers,” said Ermengardc, “ have never lianned the house of 
Baldringham, since a Norman robber stole from it its best treasure 
in the person of thy grandmother. And so, poor bird, thou art 
already ca])tive — ^unhappy fluttercr ! But it is thy lot, and where- 
fore should I w'onder or repine? When was there fair maiden 
with a wealthy dowser, but she was ere maturity destined to be the 
slave of some of those petty kings, wdio allow to call nothing 
onrs tliat their passions can covet? Well — I canntit aid thed— 1 
am but a ])oor and neglected woman, feeble both froiT> sex and 
ago.— And to which of tucsc De Lacys art thou the destined house- 
liold drudge ? ” 
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A question so asked, and by one whose prejudices were Of such a 
determined character, was not likely to draw ^om Eveline any con« 
fession of the real cii'cumstances in which she was nlaced, since it 
was but too plain her Saxon relation could have afforded her neither 
sound counsel nor useful assistance. She replied therefore briefly, 
that as the Lacys, and the Normans in general, were unwelcome to 
her kinswoman, she would entreat of the commander of the patrol 
to withdraw it from the neigrhbourhood of Baidringham. 

“Not so, my niece," said the old lady, “as we cannot escape the 
Norman neighbourhood, or get beyond the sound of their curfew, it 
signifies not whether they be near our walls or more far off, so that 
they enter them not. — And, Berwine, bid Hundwolf drench the Nor- 
mans with liquor, and gorge them with food — the food of the best, 
and liquor of the strongest. Let them not say the old Saxon hag is 
churli^ of her hospitality. Broach a piece of wine, for I warrant 
their gentle stomachs brook no ale.’* 

Berwine, her huge bunch of keys jangling at her girdle, withdrew 
to give the necessary directions, and presently returned. Mean- 
whfle Ermengarde proceeded to question her niece more closely. 
“Is it tliat thou wilt not, or canst not, tell me to which of the ])e 
Ijacys thou art to he bondswoman ? — to the overweening Constable, 
who, sheathed in impenetrable armour, and mounted on a swift 
and strong horse as invulnerable as himself, takes pride that he 
rides dowm and stabs at his ease, and with perfect safetv, ihc naked 
Welshmen ?— or is it to his nephew, the beardless liamian ? — or 
must thy possession.^ go to mend a breach in the fortuues of that 
other cousin, Randal Lacy, the decayed reveller, who, they say, 
can no longer ruffle it among the debauched crusaders for want of 
means ? " 

“ My honoured aunt,” replied Evelme, naturally displeased with 
t his discourse, “ to none ot the Lacys, and I trust to none other, 
iSaxon or Noriinin, will your kinswoman become a household drudge. 
I'here was, before the death of luy honoured father, some treaty 
betwixt him and the Constable, on wdiich account I ttaiinot at pre- 
sent decline his attendance ; but what may bo tlm issue of it, fate 
must determine.” 

“ But I can show thee, niece, how the balance of fate inclines,” 
.saiil Ermeiiaardo, in n low and my-sterioiis voice. “ Those united 
with us by blood have, in some sort, the privilege of looking forward 
beyond the points of present time, and seeing in their very bud the 
thorns or flowers which are one day to encircle their head.” 

“For my own sjtke, noble kinswoman,” answered Eveline, “I would 
decline auch foreknowledge, even were It possible to acquire it with- 
out transgressing the riues of the Chuvcii. Could 1 have foreseeu 
what has befallen me within these last unhappy days, 1 had lost the 
enjoyment of eveiy happy moment before that time.” 

, NeverthelesSi daughter,” said the Lady of Baldringham, “ thou, 
like others of tliy race, must within this house conform to the rule, of 
passing one night within the chamber of the Red-Finger.-— Berwine, 
see that it be prepared for my niece’s reception.” 

have heard speak of that chamber, gracious tyjot,” said 
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Eveline, timidly, "axul if it may consist with your good pleasiUi’c, I 
would not now choose to pass the niglit there. My healtli has sull'cred 
by my late perils and fatigues, and with your good-will I will delay to 
another time the usage, whicli I have heard is peculiar to tlie daugh- 
ters of the house of fialdringham.*' 

‘‘And which, notwithstanding, you would willingly avoid, said the 
old Saxon lady, bending her brows angrily. “ Has not such disobe- 
dience cost your house enough already ? 

“ Indeed, honoured aiid gracious lady/** said Berwine, unable to for- 
bear interference, though well knowing the obstinacy of !ier patron- 
ess, “ that chamber is in disrepak, and cannot easily on a sudden be 
made fit for the Lady Eveline ; and the noble damsel looks so pale, 
and hath lately aufiered so much, that, might I have the permission 
to advise, this were better delayed." 

“ Thou art a fool, Berwine,” said the old lady, sternly ; “ thinkest 
tiiou I will bring anger and misfortune on luy house, by sutfering this 
girl to leave it willioiit rendering the usual homage to the lled-Finger ? 
Go to — let the room be made ready — small preparation may serve, if 
she cherish not the Norman nicety abrmt bed and lodging. Do not 
reply; but do as I command tbee.— And you, Eveline-^arc you so far 
degenerated from the brave spirit of your ancestry, that you dare not 
pass a few liours in an ancient apartment?” 

You arc my hostess, gracious madam,” said Eveline, “ and must 
as.sigu my ai)artment where you judge proper— my courage is such as 
innocence and some pride of blood and birth have given me. It iiaa 
be<m of late severely tried ; but, since such is your pleasure, and the 
custom of your house, my lieart is yet strong enough to encounter 
what you propose to subject me to.” 

Slie paused here in displeasure ; for she resented, iu some measure, 
her aunt’s ccjiidiict, as unkind and inhospitable. And yet when she 
reflected upon the foundation of the legend of the chamber to whicli 
she wivs consigneil, she could not but regard the Lady of Baldring- 
liam as haviim’ considerable rciusoii for her conduct, according to the 
Iraditiuns of tlie family, and the belief of the times, in which Eveliue 
herself was devout. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Soioeliiues, inetliiuJis, 1 Iiear tlio groans of ghostii, 

Thou hollow pounds and lameutuble screams; 

Then, like a dying echo from afar. 

My mother "s voice, that cries, Wed not, Almeyda— ♦ 

Forewarn'd, Almeyd^, marriage is thy crime." 

J)Q]fL S^stian. 

Thb evening at Baldringham would have seemed of portentous and 
unendurable length, had it not been that apprehenaecV danger makes 
time pj\ss quickly betwixt us and the dreaded hour, and that if Eve- 
line felt little interested or amused by tlie conversation of her aunt 
and liervi^iiie, wliich turned upon the long deduction of their ancestors 
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frm the. warlike Horsa, aiicl the feats of Saxon cliampions, and the 
miranles of Saxon monks, she was still better pleased to listen to these 
legends, tlmn to anticipiite lier retreat to the destined and dreaded 
apartment where she was to pass Iho night. There lacked not, how- 
ever, speh amusement as the house Of Baldringbam could afford, to pass 
away the evening. Blessed by a grave old Saxon monk, the chaplain 
of the house, a sumptuous entertainment, which might have sufficed 
twenty hungry men, was served up before Ermengarde and her niece, 
whose sole assistants, besides the reverend man, were Bcrwinc and 
Bose Flammock. Eveline was the less inclined to do justice to this 
excess of liospitalitv^ that the dishes were all of the gross and sub- 
stantial nature which the Saxons admired, but whicli contrasted dis- 
advantageously with llie refined and delicate cookery of the Normans, 
as did the moderate cup of light and high-flavoured Gascon wine, 
tempered with more than half its quantity of the purest water, with 
the mighty ale, the higli-spiced pigment and liippocras, and tlie other 

I jotent liquors, which, one after another, wore ni vain jwoflered for 
ler acceptance by the steward Hiindwolf, in honour of the hospitality 
of Baldnngham. 

Neither were the stated amusements of evening more congenial 
to Eveline’s taste, tlmn the profusion of her aunt’s solid refection. 
When the boards and tresses, on which the viands had been served, 
were withdrawn from the apartment, the menials, under direction of 
the steward, proceeded to light several long waxen torches, one of 
which "was graduated for the purpose of marking the passing time, 
and dividing it into portions. These were announceil by means of 
brazen balls, suspended by threads from the torcli, flic spaces betwixt 
them being calculated to occupy a certain time in burning ; so tliat, 
when the flame reached the thread, and the halls fell cacli in succes- 
sion, irUo a brazen basin placed for its reception, the office of a mo- 
dern clock was in some degree discharged. By this light the party 
was arranged for llie evening. 

Tlic ancient Ermengardo’s lofty and ample chnir was removed, ac- 
cording to ancient custom, from the middle of tln^ nparlrncut to t!ie 
warmest side of a large grate, filled with charcoal, and her guest wns 
placed on her right, as the seat of honour. Berwinc tlion arranged 
in due order the females of the household, and, having seen that each 
was engaged with her own proper task, sat herself down to ply tlie 
spindle and distaff. The men, in a more remote circle, betook them- 
selves to the repairing of their implements of husbandry, or new 

f sliing weapons of the chase, under direction of the steward 
[Iwolr. For the amusement of the family thus assembled, an old 
man sung to a harp, which had but four strings, a long and ap- 
parently interminable legend, upon some religious subject, which was 
rendered almost unintelligible to Eveline, by the extreme and com- 
plicated affectation of the poet, who, in order to indulge in the alliter- 
ation which was accounted one great ornament of Saxon poetry, had 
sacHfleed sense to sound, and used words in the most forced and re- 
mote sense, provided they could be compelled into his service. There 
was also all the obscurity arising from elision, and from the most ex- 
travs^g'ant and hyperbolical epithets. 
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Eveline,' though well ^uaiuted with th^Snjron laugfna^e, soon 
left off listening to the Bingei*, to reflect for a moment, on the gay 
fahliaux and imaginative laia of the Norman min&ti*els, and then to 
anticipate, with anxious apprehension, what nature of visitation she 
miglit be exposed to in the mysterious chamber in which she was 
doomed to pass the night. 

The liour of parting at length approached. At half an hour before 
midnight, a period ascertained by the consumption of the huge 
waxen torcli, the ball wliich was secured to it fell clanging into the 
brazen basin placed bcneatli, and announced to all the hour of rest. 
The old glee-man paused in his song, instantaneously, and in the 
middle of a stanza, and the household were all on foot "at the signal, 
Boine retiring to their own apartments, others lighting torches or 
bearing lamps to conduct the visitors to their places of repose. 
Among these last was a bevy of bower-w^omen, to whom the duty 
was assigned of conveying the Lady Eveline to lier cliamber for the 
night, liov ,nunt took a solemn leave of lier, crossed lier forehead, 
kissed it. and whispered in her car, “Be coiirngeoiis, and be fortu- 
nate.’^ 

“ May not my bower-maiden, Rose Flainmock, or my tire-woman, 
Bamc Vjillian, Raours wife, reumiii in the apartment with me for 
lids night?” said Eveline. 

“Flammock— Haoul!” repealed Ermcngarde, angrily; “is thy 
household thus miule up ? The li’lemings are the cold palsy to Bri- 
tain, the Normans the Imrning fever.” 

“And the poor Welsh will add,” said Rose, whose resentment 
began to surpass her awe for the ancieut 8axou dame, “that the; 
Anglo-Saxons were the original disease, and resemble a wasting 
jiestilenec.” 

“ 'J’iioii art too bold, Hweetheart,” said the Lady Ermcngarde, look- 
ings at the Flemish maiden from under her dark brows; “ and yet 
there is wit in thv words. Saxon, Dane, and Norman, have rolled 
like successive billows over the land, each having strength to subdue 
n hat t h'.'y lacked wisdom to keep. Wiien shall it be otherwuso : ” 

“ WJien »Sg;^oii, and Briton, and Norman, and Fleming,” answered 
Rose, boldly, h^arn to call themsedves by one name, and think 
tliemsclvcs alike children of the land they arc horn in.” 

*‘ila! ” exclaimed the Lady of Baldringham, in the tone of one 
half-surprised, lialf-plcosed. Then tuming to her relation, she said, 
“Thei*e are words and wit in this maiden; see that she u.se, but do 
not abuse them. ” 

“ She is-as kind and faithful, as she is prompt and ready-witted,” 
paid Eveline. “I pray you, dearest aunt, let me use her company 
for this night.” 

“It may not be— it were dangcroiw to both. Alone you must learn 
your destiny, as liave all the females *of our race, excepting your 
grandmother, and what have been the consequence^ of her neglect- 
ing the rales of oiir bouse ? Lo I her desceiid.aiit stands before me 
an orphan in the very bloom of 3 'outh.” 

“I will go, then,” said Eveline, with a sigh of resignation ; “and 
it shall ne,ver be said I incurred Mure woe, to shun presei4ii«\or^ 
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** Your attendants," ^id the Lady Ermengarde, “ may occupy the 
ante-room, and be almost within your call. Berwine will show yon 
the apartment— I cannot; for we, thou knowest, who have once 
entered it, return not thither again. Fai*ewell, my child, and may 
Heaven bless thee ! " 

With more of human emotion and sympathy than she had vet 
shown, the Lady again stduted Eveline, ana signed to her to follow 
Berwine, who, attended by two damsels bearing torches, waited to 
' conduct her to the dreaded apartment. 

Their torches glared along the rudely built walls and dark arched 
roofs of one or two long winding passages; these by their light 
enabled them to descend the steps of a winding stair, whose inequality 
and ruggediiess showed its antiquity ; and finally led into a tolerably 
large Siamber on the lower story of the edifice, to which some old 
hangings, a lively fire on the hearth, the moonbeams stealing through 
a latticed window, and the boughs of a myrtle plant whicli grew 
around the casement, gave no uncomfortable aiipeartincc. 

** This,” said Berwine, “ is the resting place of your attendants,” 
and she pointed to the couches which had been prepared for Bose 
and Dame Gillian; ‘-we," she added, “proceed farther.” 

She then took a torch from the attendant maidens, both of whom 
seemed to shrink back with fear, which was readily caught by Dame 
Gillian, although she was not probably aware of the cause, lint Rose 
Flammock, uiibidden, followed her mistress witliout hesitation, as 
Berwine conducted her through a small wicket at tiie upper end of 
the apartment, clenched with many an iron nail, into a second but 
smaller ante-room or wardrobe, at the end of whicli was a similar 
door. This wardrobe had also its casement matitled with evergreens, 
and, like the former, it was faintly enlightened by the moonbeam. 

Berwine paused here, and, pointing to Hose, demanded of Eveline, 

Why does she follow ? ” 

“ To share my mistress’s danger, be it what it mav,” answered 
Bose, with her characteristic readiness of speech mnl resolution. 
“Speak,” she said, “ ray dearest lady,” grasping Eveline's hand, 
while she addi’essed her ; “you will not drive your liose from you r 
If I am less high-minded than one of youi* boasted race, I am bold 
and quick-witted in all honest service. — You tremble like the aspen ! 
Do not go into this apai'tment — do not be gulled by all this pomp and 
mystery of terrible preparation ; bid defiance to tliis antiquated, and, 
I thinki half-p^an superstition.” 

“ The Lady Eveline must go, minion,” replied Berwine, sternly ; 
“and she must go without any malapert adviser or compaBion.” 

“ Must go — 77iust go ! ” repeated Kose. “ Is tliis language to a free 
and noble maiden ? — Sweet lady, give me once but the least hint that 
you wish it, and their ^ mmt go ' ^11 be put to the trial, I will call 
from the easement on the Norman cayafiers, and tell them we luive 
ftdlen into a den of witches, instead of a house of hospitality.” 

“ Silence, madwoman,” said Berwine, her voice quivering with 
anger imd fear : “ you know not who dwells in the next chamber ! ” 

^ I will call those who will soon see to that,” said Rose, flying to 
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the casemeilt, when Eveline, seizing^ her arm in her tUm, compelled 
her to stop. 

1 thaiik thy kindness, Rose,” she said, but it cannot help me in 
this matter. She who enters yonder door must do so alone. 

“ Then I will enter it in your stead, my dearest lady,” said Rose. 

You are pale — you are cold — ^you will die of terror if you go on. 
^'herc may be as mucli of trick as of supernatural agency in tiiis 
matter — me they shall not deceive— or if some stern spirit craves' a 
victim,— better Rose than lier lady.” 

Forbera*, forbear,” said Eveline, rousing up her own spirits; "you 
make me ashamed of myself. This is an ancient ordeal, which re- 
gards the females descended fi*om the house of Baldringham as far 
as in the third degree, and them only. I did not indeed expect, in 
my pi-esent circumstances, to have been called upon to undergo it; 
but, since the hour summons me, I will meet it as freely as any of my 
ancestors.” 

So saying, she took the torch from the hand of Berwine, and wish- 
ing good-uiglit to her and Rose, gently disengaged herself from the 
hold of the latter, and advanced into the mysterious chamber. Rose 
pressed after her bo far as to see that it was an apartment of mode- 
rate dimensions, resembling that through which they had last passed, 
and lighted by the moonbeams, which came through a window lying 
on the same range with tliose of the ante-rooms. More she could not' 
see, for Eveline turned on the threshold, and kissing her at the same 
time, thrust her getitly back into the smaller apartment which* she 
had j lib t left, shut the door of communication, and barred and bolted 
it, as if in security against her well-meant intrusion. 

Berwine now exhorted Rose, as she valued her life, to retire into 
the first ante-room, where the beds were prepared, and betake her- 
self, if Jiot to rest, at least to silence and devotion ; but the faithful 
Flemish girl stoutly refused lier entreaties, and resisted her com- 
mands. 

" Talk not to me of danger,” she said ; “ here I remain, that I may 
be at least within bearing of my mistress's danger, and woe betide 
those who shall ofiet her injury ! — Take notice, tliat twenty Norman 
spears surround this inhospitable dwelling, prompt to avenge what- 
soever injury shall be offered to the daughter of Raymond Ber- 
enger. ” 

“Reserve your threats for those who are mortal,” said Berwine, in 
a low, but piercing whisper ; " the owner of yonder chamber fears 
them not. Farewell — thy danger be on thine own head ! ” 

►She departed, leaving Rose strangely agitated by what had passed, 
and somewhat appalled at her last words. " These Saxons,” said the 
maiden, within herself, " are but half converted after all, and hold 
many of their old helfish rites in the worship of elementary spirits. 
Their very saints are unlike to the saints of any Christian country, 
and have, as it were, a look of something savage and, fiendish — their 
very names sound pagan and diabolical It is fearfhl being alone 
here— and all is silent as death in the apartment into which my lady 
has been thus strangely compelled. Shall I call up G-illian ?— but no 
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— she has neither sense, nor courage, nor principle, to aid be on sucli 
an occasion— better alone than have a false friend for company. I 
will see if the Normans are on their post, since it is to them I must 
trust, if a moment of need should arrive.” 

Thus reflecting, Rose Flammock went to the window of the little 
ap.artment, in order to satisfy herself of the vigilance of the sentinels, 
and to ascertain the exact situation of the corps de garde. The moon 
was at the full, and enabled her to see with accuracy the nature of 
the ground without. In the first place, she w^os rather disappointed 
to find that, instead of being so near the earth as she supposed, the 
range of windows, which gave light as well to the two ante*rooms as 
to the mysterious chamber itself, looked down upon an ancient moat, 
])y v/hich they were divided from the level gi*ound on the farther side. 
The defence which this fosse afforded seemed to have been iong 
neglected, and the bottom, entirely dry, was choked in manv places 
with bushes and low trees^ which rose up against the wall of the 
castle, and by means of which it seemed to Rose the windows might 
be easily scaled, and the mansion entered. From the level plain 
beyond, the space adjoining to the castle was in a considerable de- 
gree clear, and the moonbeams slumbered on its close and beautiful 
turf, mixed with long shadows of the towers and trees. Beyond this 
esplanade lay the forest «Toiuid, wdth a few gigantic oaks scattered 
individually along the skirt of its dark and ample domain, like 
champions, who take their ground of defiance in front of a lino of 
arrayed battle. 

The calm beauty iind repose of a scene so lovely, the stillness of 
all around, and the more matured reflections whicli the whole sug- 
gested, quieted, in some measure, the anprehensions wliich the events 
of the evening had in.spired. " After all,” she reflected, why should 
1 be so anxious on account of the Lady Eveline ? There is among’ 
the proud Normans and the dogged Saxons scarce a single family of 
note but must needs be held distinguished from others by some 
superstitious observance peculiar to their race, as if they thought it 
.scorn to go to Heaven like a poor simple Fleming, sucli as I am.— 
Could I but see the Normau sentinel, I would iiold myself satisfied 
of my mistress’s security. — And yonder one stalks along the gloom, 
wrapt in his long white mantle, and the moon tipping the point of 
his lance with silver. — What ho, Sir Cavalier! ” 

The Norman turned his steps, and apjwoached the ditch as she 
spokoj “ What is your pleasure, damsel ? ” he demanded. 

“ The window' next to mine is that of the Lady Eveline Bereuger, 
whom you are appointed to guard. Please to give heedful watch 
upon lllis side of the castle.” 

])oubt it not, lady,” answered the cavalier ; and enveloping him- 
self in his long chappe^ or military watch-cloak, he witliarew to a 
l.irge oak-tree at some distance, and stood there W'ith folded arms, 
and leaning onjiis lance, more like a tropliy of armour than a living ’ 
warrior. 

Imboldened by the consciousness that in case of need succonr wms 
close at band, Rose drew back into her little chamber, and Jiaving 
^ase^^abied, by listening, that there was no noise or stining ip that 
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of Eveline, she begfan to make some preparations for her own re- 
p<)se. For this purpose she went into the outward ante-room, \Yliore 
r>ame Gillian, whose fears had given way to the soooriferous effects 
of a copious draught of lithe-alos (mild ale, of the first strength and 
quality), slept as sound a sleep as that generous Saxon beverage 
could procure. 

Muttering an indignant censure on lier sloth and indifference, Rose 
caught, from the empty couch whidi had been destined for her own 
use, the upper covering, and dragging it with her into the inner 
ante-room, disposed it so as, with the assistauce of the rushes wliich 
strewed that apartment, to form a sort of couch, upon which, half 
seated, half reclined, she resolved to pass the night in as close at- 
tendance upon her mistress as circumstances permitted. 

Thus seated, her eye on the pale planet \vmcli sailed in full glory 
through the blue sky of midnight, siie proposed lo herself that sleep 
should not visit lier eyelids till the dawn of morning sliould assure 
her of Eveline’s safety. 

Her thoughts, meanwhile, rested on the boundless and shadowy 
w'orld beyond the grave, and on the great and perhaps yet undecided 
question, whether the separation of its inhabitants from those of this 
temporal sphere is absolute and decided, or whether, influenced by 
motives which w^e cannot appreciate, they continue to hold shadowy 
communication \vitli those yet existing in earthly reality of flesh and 
blood ? To have denied this would, in the age of crusades and of 
miracles, have incurred the guilt of heresy ; but Rose’s firm good 
sense led her to doubt at least the frequency of supernatural interfer- 
ence, and she comforted herself with an opinion, contradicted, howr- 
ever, by her own involuntary starts and shudderings at every leaf 
whicli moved, that, in submitting to the performance of the rite im- 
posed on her, Eveline incurred no real danger, and only sacrificed to 
an obsolete family superstition. 

As this conviction strengthened on Rose’s mind, her purpose of 
vigilance began to decline— her thoughts wandered to objects towards 
which tliey were not directed, like sheep whicli stray beyond the 
charge of their shepherd-— her eyes no longer brought hack to her 
a distinct apprehension of the l>road, round, silvery orb on which 
they continued to gaze. At length they closed, and seated on the 
folded mantle, her back resting against the wall of the apartment, 
and lier white arms folded on her bosom, Rose Flammock fell fast 
asleep. 

Her repose was fearfully broken by a shrill and piercing shriek 
from the apartment where her lady reposed. To start up and fly to 
the door was the work of a moment with the generous girl, who 
never permitted fear to struggle with love or duty. The door was 
secured with both bar and bolt; and another fainter screan^ or 
rather groan, seemed to say, aid must be instant, or in vain. Rose 
next rushed to tlie windowj^ and screamed rather tjian called to tlie 
Norman soldier, who, distinguished by the white folds of his watch- 
cloak, still retained his position under the old oak-tree. 

At the cry of “Help, iielp 1— -the Lady Eveline is murdered ! ” the 
seeming statue, starting at once into active exertion, speijT^^^ 
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swiftness of a race-horse to the brink of the moat, and was about to 
cross it, opposite to the spot where Rose stood at the open casement, 
urging* him to speed by voice and gesture. 

Not here— not here ! " she exclaimed, with breathless precinita- 
tion, as she saw him make towards her — “ the window to the right — 
scale it, for God's sake, and undo the door of communication.'* 

The soldier seemed to comprehend her — he dashed into the moat 
without hesitation, securing himself by catching at the boughs of 
trees as he descended. In one moment he vanished among the 
underwood ; and in another, availing himself of the branches of a 
dwarf oak, Rose saw him upon her right, and close to the window of 
the fatal apartment. One fear remained— the casement might be 
secured against entrance from without— but no ! at the thrust of the 
Norman it yielded, and its clasps or fastenings being worn w’ith time, 
fell inward with a crash which even Dame Gillian^ slumbers were 
unable to resist 

Echoing scream upon scream, in the usual fashion of fools and 
cowards, she entered the cabinet from the ante-room, just as the door 
of Eveline’s chamber opened, and the soldier appeared, bearing in 
liis arms the half-undressed and lifeless form of the Norman maiden 
herself. Without speaking a word, he placed her in Rose’s arms, 
and with the same precipitation with which he Jiad entered, threw 
himself out of the opened window from which Rose had summoned him. 

Gillian^ half distracted with fear and wonder, heap(‘d exclamations 
on questions, and mingled questions wiMi cries for help, till Rose 
sternly rebuked her in a tone wliich seemed to recall her scattered 
senses. She became then composed enough to fetch a lamp which 
remained lighted in the room she bad left, and to render lierself at 
least partly useful in suggesting and applying the usual modes for 
recalling the suspended sense. In this they at length succeeded, for 
Eveline fetched a fuller sigh, and opened her eyes; but presently 
shut them again, and letting her head drop on Rose’s bosom, fell into 
a strong shuddering fit ; wiiile her faithful damsel, chafing ln*r hands 
and licr temples alternately with afi'cctionate assiduity, and mingling 
caresses with these efforts, exclaimed aloud, “She lives! -She is 
recovering !— Praised be God! ” 

“ Praised be God 1 ** was echoed in a solemn tone from the window' 
of the apartment ; and turning towards it in teiTor, Rose belield the 
armed and plumed head of the soldier who had come so opportunely 
to their assistance, and who, supported by his arms, had raised him- 
self so high as to be able to look into the interior or the cabinet. 

Rose immediately ran towards him. “ Go— go— good friend,** she 
said ; “ the lady recovers— your reward shall await you another time. 
Go— begone !— yet stay— keep on your post, and I will call you if 
there is farther need. Begone — be faithful, and be secret.” 

The soldier obeyed without answering a word, and she presently 
saw him descend into the moat. Rose then returned back to her 
mistress, whom she found supported by Gillian, moaning feebly, and 
muttering hurried and unintelligible ejaculations, all intimating that 
she had laboured under a violent shock sustained from some alarming 
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^ Dame Gillian had no sooner recorered some decree of self-posses- 
sion, than her curiosity became active in proportion, “ What means 
all this ? ” she said to Ilose ; “ vhat has been doing* among you ? " 

I do not know,” replied Rose. 

** If you do not ” said Gillian, who should ?— Shall I call the other 
women, and raise the house?” 

‘‘ Not for your life,” said Rose, "till my lady is able to give her 
own orders ; and for this apartment, so lielp me Heaven, as I will do 
m^ best to discover the secrets it contains {—Support my mistress the 

So saying, she took the lamp in her hand, and, crossing her brow, 
stepped boldly across the mysterious threshold, and, holding up the 
light, surveyed the 'apartment. 

It was merely an old vaulted chamber of very moderate dimensions. 
In one comer was an image of the Virgin, rudely cut, and placed 
above a Saxon font of curious workmanship. There were two seats 
and a couch, covered with coarse tapestry, on which it seemed that 
Eveline had been reposing. The fragments of the sliattered case- 
ment lay on the floor ; but that opening had been only made when 
the soldier forced it in, and she saw no other access by which a 
stranger could have entered an apartment, the ordinai-y access to 
which was barred and bolted. 

Rose felt the influence of those terrors which she had hitherto sur- 
mounted ; she cost her mantle hastily around her head, as if to 
shroud her sight from some blighting vision, and tripping back to 
the cabinet, with more speed and a less firm stop than when she left 
it, she directed Gillian to lend her assistance in conveying Eveline to 
the next, room ; and having done so, carefully secured the door of 
eoramunicatioii, as if to put a barrier betwixt tfiem and tlie suspected 
danger. 

The lady Eveline was now so far recovered tliat she could sit up, 
and was trying to speak, though but faintly. " Rose,” she said at 
length, “ 1 have seen her — ^iny doom is sealed.” 

Rose immediately recollected the imprudence of suffering GDlian 
to hear what her mistress might say at such an awful moment, and 
hastily adopting the proposal she had before declined, desired her to 
go and call other two maidens of their mistress’s household. 

" And where am I to find them in this bouse,” said Dame Gillian, 
" where strange men run about one chamber at midnight, and devils, 
for aught I know, frequent the rest of the habitation 

“Find thora where you can,” said Rose, sliarply; “but begone 
presently.” 

Gillian withdrew lingeringly, and muttering at the same time 
something which could not distinctly be understood. No sooner was 
she gone, than Rose, giving way to the enthusiastic affection which 
she felt for her mistress, implored her, in the most tender terms, to 
open her eyes (for she had again closed them), and- speak to Rose, 
her own Rose, who was ready, if necessary, to die by her mwtress-s 
side. . 

“ To-morrow — ^to-morrow. Rose,” murmured Eveline — " I cannot 
apeak at present.:’ 
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•‘Only disburden your mind with one word— tell wliat bas thus 
alarmed you— what dangfer you apprehend/* 

“ 1 Jbave seen her/* answered Eveline — “ I have seen the tenant of 
ypndel^hamber— the vision fatal to my race !— Urg'e me no more- 
to-morrow you shall know all.” ^ 

As Gillian entered with two of the maidens of her mistress’s house- 
hold, they removed the Lady Eveline, by Rose’s directions, into a 
chamber at some distance which the latter liad occupied, and placed 
her in one of their beds, where Rose, dismissing* the others (Gillian 
excepted) to seek repose where tliey could find it, •continued to watch 
her mistress. For some time she continued very much disturbed, 
but gradually fatigue, and the influence of some narcotic which 
Gillian had sense ciioiigli to recommend and prepare, seeined tP 
compose her spirits. She fell into a deep slumber, from wliich she 
did not awaken until the sun was high over the distant hills. 


CHAPTER XV. 

see a hand you cannot see. 

Which beckons me away ; 

1 hear a voice you cannot licar, 

AS*Jiich says I must not stay, 

Mallkt. 

When Eveline first opened her eyes, it scorned io be without any 
recollection of what Jiad passed on the night preceding. 81ie looked 
round tlie apartment, which was coarsely and scantily furnished, as 
one destined for the use of domestics and menials, aiul said to Rose, 
with a smile, “ Our good kinswoman maintains the ancient ^axoii 
hospitality at a homely rate, so far as lodging is concerned. 1 could 
have willingly parted with last night’s jn'ofuse suj>per, to liav^' 
obtained a bed of a .softer texture. Metlnnks rny limbs feel as if 1 
had been under all the flails of a Franklin s barn-yard.” 

“ I am glad to see you so pleasant, madam,” answered Rose, dis- 
creetly avoiding any reference to the events of the night before. 

Dame Gillian was not so scrupulous. “ Your ladyship last niglil. 
Jiiy down on a better bed than this,” she said, “unless I am much 
^fistaken: and Rose Flaramock and yourself know best why you 
left it.*’ 

If a look could have killed, Dame Gillian w*oiild have been in 
deadly peril from that which Ro.se shot at her, by way of rebuke for 
this ill-advised communication. It had instantly the effect which was 
to be apprehended, for Lady Eveline seemed at first surprised and 
confused; then, as recollections of the past arranged themselves in 
her memory, she folded her hands, looked on the ground, and wept 
bitterly, with much agitation. 

Rose entreated her to be comforted, and offered to fetch the old 


1 See Not.-) F. Tilth :‘-Gdst, 
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Saxon chaplain of the house to administer spiritual consolatiorf, if 
her ffrief rejected temporal comfort. , ^ ^ 

** ^^77 1 Eveline, raising her head and di»g her 

eyes — *1 have had enough of Saxon kindness. What a fooT waa I 
to expect* in that hard and unfeeling woman, any commiseration for 
my youth—my late sufferings — my orphan condition I .1 will not 
permit her a poor triumph over the Norman blood of Berenger, by 
letting her see how much I have suffered under her inhuman indie- 
tion. But first, Hose, answer me truly, was any inmate of Baldring- 
ham witness to my distress last night ?” 

Rose assured her tliat she had been tended exclusively by her own 
retinue, herself and Gillian, Blanche and Ternotte. She seemed to 
receive satisfaction from this assurance. “Hear me, both^ef you,’* 
she said, “ and observe my Avords, as you love and as you fear me. 
Let no syllabic be breathed from your lips of what has happened 
this niglit. Carry the same cliargc to iny maidens. Lend me thine 
instant aid, Gillian, and thine, my dearest Rose, to change those dis- 
ordered garments, and arrange this dishevelled hair. It was a 
poor vengeance she sought, and all because of my country. I am 
re.solved she shall not see the slightest trace of the suflerings she has 
inflicted.” 

As she spoke thus, her eyes flashed with indignation; which seemed 
to dry up the tears that had before filled them. Rose saw the change 
of her inanner witli a mixture of pleasure and concern, being aware 
that her mistress’s prcdoiniiiant failing was incident to her, as a 
spoiled child, who, accustomed to be treated with kindness, deference, 
and indulgc?ice, by all around her, was apt to resent Avarmly what- 
ever resembled neglect or contradiction. 

God knows,” said the faithful bower-maiden, “I Avould hold* my 
liaud out to catch drops of molten lead, rather than endure your 
tears ; and yet, my sweet mistress, I would rather at present see you 
grieved than angry. Tin’s ancient lady hath, it would seem, but 
acted according to some old superstitions rite of her family, which is 
in part yours. Her name is respectable, both from lier conduct and 
possessions : and hard pressed as you are by the Normans, with 
whom your kinswoman, tlie Prioress, is sure to take part, I w'as in 
hope you might have had some shelter and countenance from the 
Lady of Baldringhani.” 

Never, Rose, never,” answered Eveline ; “ you know not — you 
cannot guess wdiat she has made me suffer— exposing me to witch- 
craft and fiends. Thyself said it, and said it truly— the Saxons are 
still half Pagans, A'oid of Christianity, as of nurture and kindliness.” 

“Ay, but,” replied Rose, “1 spoke then to dissuade you from a 
danger; now that the danger is passed and over, } may judge of it 
otlierwise.” 

“ Speak not for them, Rose,” replied Eveline, angrily ; “ no 
innocent victim was ei'er offered up at the altar of a fiend with more 
indifference than my father’s kinswoman delivered? up me — me an 
orphan, bereaved of my natural and powerful support. 1 hate her 
cruelty— I hate her house— I hate the thought of all that has hap- 
4)cncd here— of Rose, except thy inatcliTqss faith and fearless 
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{attachment. Go, bid oiiv train saddle directly— -I will '1>e gone 
i^tantly— I will not attire myself,” she added, rejcctin^^ the assist- 
ance she had at first required— “ I will have no ceremony — tarry for 
no leave-taking.” 

Ill the Imrried and agitated manner of her mistress, Rose recog- 
nised with anxiety another mood of the same irritable luid excited 
temperament, which had before discharged itself in tears aijd fits. 
But perceiving, at the same lime, that remonstrance was in vain, she 
gave the necessary orders for collecting tlieir company, saddling, and 
preparing for departure ; hoping, that as her mistress remorea to a 
farther distance from tlic scone where her mind had received so 
severe a shock, her equanimity might, by degrees, be restoi'etl. 

Dame Gillian, accordingly, was busied with arranging' the pack- 
ages of licr lady, find all the rest of Lady Eveline’s retinue in pre- 
paring for instant depnrtiire, ivlieii, preceded by her steward, wlio 
acted also as a sort of gentlcinaiMisIier, leaning upon her confideiitinl 
Berwiiie, and followed by two or three more of the most distinguish- 
ed of her household, with looks of displeasure oii her ancient yet 
lofty broiv, the Lady Eriiiengardc entered tlic apartmont. 

Eveline, with a trembling and hurried hand, a burning clicck, and 
other signs of agitation, was lierself busied about the arrangement 
of some baggag^, when her relation matlc lier appearance. At once, 
to Rose’s great surprise, she exerted a strong* command over herself, 
and, repressing every external appearance of disorder, she advanced 
to meet her relation, with a calm and haughty stateliness^ equal to 
her own. 

“ I come to give you §’ood moniing, our niece,” said Ermcngarde, 
haughtily indeed, yet with more deference than she seemed at first 
to liave intended, so much did the hearing of Eveline impose respect 
upon her 1 find that you have been pleiised to shift that cliambcr 
which was assigned you, in conformity with the ancient custom 
j|jf this household,' and betake yourself to the apartment of a 
menial.” 

Are you surprised at thaijlady ?” demanded Eveline in her turn; 

are you disapiiointed that }oii find me not a coipse, within the 
limits of the cluunber which your liospitality and {iltectiou allotted 
to me ?” 

** Your sleep, tlieu, has been broken?” saitl Ermcngarde, looking 
fixedly at the Lady Eveline, as she spoke. 

If I complain not, madam, the evil must be deemed of little coii- 
Hcquence. What has hap]>ened is over and past, and it is not my 
intention to trouble you with llic recital.” 

She of the ruddy finger,” replied Ermeugarde, triumphantly, 

loves not the bleed of the stranger.” 

“She had less reason, while she walked the earth, to love that of 
the Saxon,” said Eveline, “ unless her legend speaks false in tliat 
matter; and unloss, as 1 v/ell suspect, your house is haunted, not by 
the soul of the dead who suflered within its walls, but l)y evil spirits, 
such .as tlie descendants of Ileiigistaiid Hofsa are said still in secret 
to worship.” 

pleasant, maiden,” replied the old lady, scornfully, “or, 
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if your words are meant in earnest, the shaft of your censure has 
/glanced aside. A house, blessed by the holy Saint Punstan, and by 
the )’oyal and holjr Confessor, is no abode for evil spirits.” 

^‘The house of Baldrin;^}]am,” replied Eveline, *‘i.s no abode for 
those who fear such spirits ; and as 1 will, with all humility, avow 
myself of the number, I shall presently leave it to the custody of 
Saint Diinstan.” 

“Not till you have broken your fast, I trust?” said the Ladj of 
Baldringflmm ; “ yon will not, I hope, do rny years, and our relation- 
ship, such foul disgrace ?” 

‘•Pardon me, madam,” replied the Lady Eveline; “those who 
have experienced your hospitality at night, liavc little occasion for 
breakfast in the morning. — Rose, arc not those loitering knaves 
assembled in the court-yai-d, or are they yet on their couches, making 
u]> for the slumber they have lost by midnight dlsturhaiiees ?” 

Rose announced that her train w«as in the court, and mounted; 
when, witli a low reverence, Eveline endeavoured to pass her relation, 
and leave tlie apartment without fartljer ceremony. Ermcngai*de at 
first confronted her with a grim and furious glance, wliich seemed to 
show a soul frauglit witli more rage than the thin blood and rigid 
features of extreme old age had the power of expressing, and raised 
her ebony staff as if about even to jiroceed to some act of personal 
violence. " But she changed her purpose, and suddenly made way for 
Eveline, wlio pas.sed without farther narlcy : and as she descended 
the staircase, which conducted from tlie apartment to the gateway, 
see heard the voice of her aunt behind her, like that of an aged and 
offended sibyl, denouncing wrath and woe upon lier insolence and 
presumption. 

“Pride,” she exclaimed, “goeth before destruction, and a hauglity 
spirit before a fall. She who scorneth the house of her forefathers, 
a stone from its battlements shall crush her! She who mocks the 
grey hairs of a parent, never shall one of her own locks be silvered 
with age! She who weds with a man of war and of blood, her end 
shall neither be peaceful nor bloodless!” 

Hurrying^ to escape from these and other ominous denunciations, 
.Eveline rushed fnun the house, mounted her palfrey with tlio precipi- 
lation of a fugitive, and, surroimded by her attendants, who had 
caught a jiart of her alarm, though wilhout conjecturing the cause, 
rode hastily into the forest; ohl Raoul, who was v»t11 acciuainted with 
the country, acting as their guide. 

Agitated more than she was willing to confess to herself, by thus 
leaving the habitation of so near a relation, loaded with imiledictiqns, 
instead of the blessings wliicli are usually bestowed on a departing 
kinswoman, Eveline hastened forward, until the huge oak-trees with 
intervening arms had hidden from her view the fatal mansion. 

The trampling and gallo]>ing of horse was soon after heard, an- 
nouncing' the approach of the patrol left by the Constable for the 
l';roteetioii of the mansion, and who now, collecting from their differ- 
ent stations, came prepared to attend the Lady Eveline 'on her 
farther road to Gloucester, great part of which lay through the ex- 
tensive fm-est of Deane, then a sylvan region of large 
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now inucli dcnudcil of trees for tlie service of tlio iron mines. The 
cavaliers came up to join the retinue of Lady Eveline, witli armour 
ghfctering: in the morninif rays, trumpets sounding-, horses pranciiiff, 
neig-liiiig-, mul tlirown, each by his chivalrous rider, into the attitude 
best qualified to cxliibifc the beauty of the steed and dexterity of tlie 
horseman ; wliile their lances, streaming- wifli long penoiicelles, were 
brandished in every manner which could display elation of heart 
and readiness of hand. The sense of the military character of her 
countrymen of Normandy gave to Eveline a feeling at once of secu- 
rity and of triumph, whicli operated towards tlie dispelling of her 
gloomy thoughts, and of the feverish disorder which affected her 
nerves. The rising sun also — the song of the birds among the 
bowers — the lowing of the cattle as they M^ere driven to pasture— tlie 
sight of the hind, who, with her fawn trotting by her side, often 
crossed some forest glade within view of the travellers,— all contri- 
buted to dispel the terror of Eveline’s nocturnal visimis, and soothe 
to rest the more angry jiassions whicli had agitated her bosom at her 
de])arture from Baldringham. She suffered her palfrey to slacken 
iiis pace, and, with female attention to propriety, began to adjust 
lier riding robes, and compose her head-dress, disordered in her 
hasty departure. Rose saw her check assume a paler but more 
settled hue, instead of the angi^ hectic which had coloured it— saw 
her eye become more steady as slie looked with a sort of triumph 
upon her military attendants, and pardoned (what on other occasions 
she would probably have made some reply to) her enthusiastic excla- 
mations in praise of her countrymen. 

‘‘We jorn-ney safe,” said Eveline, “under the care of the princely 
and victorious Normans. Theirs is tlie noble wrath of tlie lion, 
which destroys or is appeased at once— there is no guile in their 
romantic affection, no sullonne.ss mixed with llieir generous indigna- 
tion— they know the duties of the hall as well as those of battle ; 
and were they to he surpassed in the arts of war (wliich will only be 
when Pliiilimmou is removed from its base), they would still remain 
superior to every other people in generosity and courtesy.” 

“ If I do not feel all their merits so strongly as if I shared their 
blood,” said Rose, “I. am at least glad to see them around us, in 
woods which are said to abound with dangers of various kinds. And 
I confess, my heart is the lighter, that 1 can now no longer observe 
the least vestige of that ancient mansion, in which wo passed so un- 
pleasant a night, and the recollection of which will always be odious 
.10 me.” 

’.Eveline looked sharply at her. “Confess the tioith, Rose; thou 
wdiildst give thy best kirtle to know- nil of my horrible adventure.” 

^ “ It is but confessing that I am a w-oman,"’^ answered Rose ; “ and 
did I say a man, I daresay tlie difference of sex would imply but a 
small abatement of curiowty.” 

“ Thou makest no parade of other feelings, which prompt thee to 
inquire into my fortunes,” said Eveline; “but, sweet Rose, I give tlice 
not the less credit for them. Believe me, thou slialt know aJl— but, 
I think, not now.” 

At your plensuve,” said Rose; “and yet, mctliinks, the bjj^ring 
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in your solitary bosom suoh a fearful secret; will only render the 
weifilit more intolerable. On uiy silence you may rely as on that 
of the Holy Imagfe, which hears us confess what it never reveals. 
Besides, such things become familiar to the imag*ination wlien they 
have been spoken of, aiul that which is familiar gradually becomes 
stripped of its terrors.” 

Thou speakest with reason, my prudent Rose ; and surely in this 
pillant troop, borne like a flower on a bush by iriy good palfrey 
Yseulte — fresh galca#blowing round us, flowers opening and birds 
singing, and having thee by my bridle-rein, 1 ought to feel this a 
fitting time to conimimicate what thou liast so good a title to know. 
And— yes! — thou shalt know all! — Thou art not, I presume, ignorant 
of the qualities of wliaf the Saxons of this land call a Bnhrgeist 

“ I^ardon me, lady,” answ'crcd Rose, “ my father discouraged my 
listening to sucli discourses. I might see evil spii’its enougJi, he said, 
W’itlioiit my imagination being taught to form such as were fantasti- 
cal. I'lie word Bahr-geist, I have heard used by^’ilJiau and other 
Saxons ; but to me it only conveys sonic idea of iiTaefinite terror, of 
which I have never asked nor received an explanation.” 

“ Know then,” said Eveline, ‘‘ it is a spectre, usually the image of 
a departed person, wdio, cither for wrong sustained in some parti- 
cular place during life, or through treasure hidden there, or from 
some such other cause, haunts the spot from time to time, becomes 
familiar to tliosc who dwell there, takes an interest in their fate, 
occasionally for good, in other instances or times for evil. The 
Bahr-geist is, therefore, sometimes regarded as the good genius, 
sometimes ns the avenging fiend, attached to particular families and 
classes of men. It Is the lot of the family of Baldringham (of no 
mean note in other respects) to be subject to the visits of such a 
being.” 

‘*May I ask the cause (if it be knowm) of such visitation ?” said 
Rose, desirous to avail herself to the uttermost of the communi- 
cative mood of her young lady, which might not perhaps last very 
long. 

“ I know' the legend but inipcrfecth',” replied Eveline, proceeding 
with a degree of calmness, the result of strong exertion over her 
menial anxiety, “ but in general it runs thus JSaldrick, the Saxon 
liero who first possessed yonder dwelling, became enamoured of a 
fair Brilon, said to have been descended from those Druids of whom 
the Welsh speak so much, and deemed not unacquainted with the 
arts of sorcery which they practised, when they offered up human 
sacrifices amid those circles of unhewn and living rock, of which 
thou hast seen so many. After more than two years’ wedlock, Bald- 
rick became weary of his wife to sucli a point, that lu^formed the 
cruel resolution of putting her to death. Some say he aoubted her 
fidelity— some that the matter w’^as pressed on him by the church, as 
she was suspected of heresy — some that he removed her to make 
way for a more wealthy marriage — but all agree in the result. He 
sent two of his Cnichts to the house of Baldringhara, to put* to death 
the unfortunate Vanda, and commanded them to bring bim the ring 
W'hich had circled her finger on the day of wedlock, in taken-* that his 
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ordera were accomplished. The men were mthless in their office ; 
they strangled Vanda in yonder a^rtraent, and as the hand was so 
swollen that no effort could draw off the rin^, they obtained pos- 
session of it by serering the'finger. But lon<f before the return of 
those cruel perpetrators of her death, the shadow of Vanda ha<l ap- 
peared before lier appalled husband, and holding up to him her 
bloody hand, made him fearfully sensible how well his savage com- 
mands had been obeyed. After haunting him in peace and war, in 
desert, coiirt^ and camp, until he died despamngly on a pilgriraagp 
to the Holy Land, the Bahr-geist, or ghost or the murdered Vanda, 
became so terrible in the house of Baldringham, tliat the succour of 
rft Hunstaii was itself scarcely sufficient to put bounds to her visita- 
tion. Yea, the blessed saint, when he had succeeded in liis exorcism, 
did, ill requital of Baldrick’s crime, impose a strong and enduring 
penalty njion every female descendant of the house in the third 
tlcgrce ; namely, that once in their lives, and before their twenty- 
first year, they should each spend a solitary night in the chamber of 
the murdered V»da, sajing therein certain prayers, as well for her 
repose, as for the suffering soul of her murderer. During that 
awful space, it is generally believed that the spirit of the murdered 
person appears to the female who observes the vigil, and shows 
.some sign of her future good or bad fortune. If fiivourable, she 
appears wi(h a smiling aspect, and crosses tliem with licr unbloodied 
liand; but she announces evil fortune by showing the hand from wliicli 
the finger was .severed, with a stern countenance, as if resenting 
upon the descendant of her husband his inhuman cruelty. Some- 
times she is said to speak. These particulars I learned long since 
from an old Saxon dame, the mother of our Margery, who had 
been an attendant on my grandmother, and left the House of 
Baldringham when she made her escape from it ivith my father's 
latlfer.” 

“ Did yonr grandraothor ever render this homage ? ” said Bose, 
“wliich scorns to me— under favour of >St Dunstau— to bring hu- 
manity into too close intercourse witl a being of a doubtful nature ? 

My grandfiither thought so, and never permitted my grandmother 
to revisit thq House of Baldringham after her marriage ; hence dis- 
union betwixt him and his son on the one pjirt, and the members of 
that family on the other. Tlicy laid sundry misfortunes, and parti- 
cularly the loss of male heirs which at thak4»irae befell them, to my 
parent’s not having done the hereditary homage to the hloody- 
Hngored Bahr-geist.” 

And how could you, ray dearest lady,” said Rose, ** knowing that 
Uiey licld among them a usage so hideous, think of accepting the 
invitation ^ Lady Ermengarde ? ” 

can hatdly answer you the question,” answered Eveline. ^^Partly 
1 feared my father's recent calamity, to be slain (as I have heard 
him say his aunt once prophesied of him) by the enemy he most 
despised, might be the result of this rite having been neglected ; 
and partly 1 hoped, that if iny mind sliouM be appalled at the 
danger, when it presented itself closer to my eye, it could not be 
urged in courtesy and liumanity. You saw how soon my 
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cruel-hearted relative pounced upon the opportunity, and how 
impossible it became for me, beai'mgf the name, and, I trust, the 
spirit of Berenffer, to escape from the net in which I had involved 
myself.” 

" No regard for name or rank should have engaged mOj” replied 
Hose, “ to place myself where apprehension alone, even without the 
terrors of a real visitation, might have punished ray presumption 
witli insanity. But what, in the name of Heaven, did you see at this 
horrible rendezvous |jk 

“ Ay, there is the iPestion,” said Eveline, raising her hand to her 
brow— “ how I could witness that which 1 distinctly saw, yet be able 
to retain command of tliouglit and inlollect ! — I had recited the pre- 
scribed devotions for the murderer and his victim, and sitting down 
on the couclj which Avas assigned me, had laid aside such of my 
clothes as might iinpei’o my rest — I had surmounted, Jn sliort, the 
first sliock which I exper.' meed in committing myself to this mj^ster- 
ious chamber, and I hoped pass the niglit in slumber n *. sound as 
my thoughts were innocent. But I was fearfully di. appointed. I 
cannot judge how long 1 had slept, 'when my l‘;osom was oppressed 
by an unusual weight whicli seemed at once to stifio my voice, stop 
the beating of my licart, and preveut me from drawing my breath; 
and when I looked up to discover iLc cause of this horrible suflfoca- 
tion, the form of tlic murdered British matron stood over my conch 
taller than life, shadowy, and with a countenance where traits of 
dignity and beauty were ininglcd with a fiei ce expression ot venge- 
ful exultation. She held over me tlie hand which bore the bloody 
marks of her husband’s cruelty, and seemed as if she sighed the 
cross, devoting me to destruction; while, wdth an unearthly tone, 
she uttered these w^ords : — 

‘ WidowM wife, and married maid, . 

Betrothed, betrayer, and betray'd I ' 

The phantom stooped over me as she spoke, and lowered her gory 
fingers, as if to toucli my fiice, wlien, terror giving me the powder of 
whicli at first it deprived me, 1 screamed aloud— the casement of the 
apartment w'as thrown open with a loud noise,— aud--But what 
signifies my telling all this to thee, Rose, who show so plainly, by the 
movement of eye and lip, tliat you consider me as a silly and childisli 
dreamer ? ” 

“ Be not angry, my dear lady,” said Rose ; I do indeed believe 
that the witch wc call Mara^ has been dealing with you ; but she, 
you know, is by leeches considered as no real plmntora, but solely 
the creation of our own imagination, disordered by causes whicli 
arise from bodily indisposition.^' 

“ Thou art learned, maiden,” said Eveline, rather peevislily ; "but 
when I assure thee that my better angel came to my assistance in o. 
human form — that at liis appearance the fiend vanished— and that 
he transported me in his arms out of the chamber of ten'or, I think 
thou wilt, as a good Christian, put more faith in that which 1 tell 
you.” 


1 Epliialtes, or Hightmaro. 
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Imlocd, iiulood, my sweetest mistress, I cftimot replied Rose 
“ It is even that circumstance of the guardian angel which makes 
me consider fclie whole as n dream. A Norman sentinel, whom I 
myself called from his post on purpose, did indeed come to your 
assistance, and, breaking into your apartment, transported you to 
that where I myself received you from his arms in a lifeless con- 
dition.” 

“ A Norman soldier, ha ! ” said Eveline, colouring extremely ; ‘’and 
lo whom, maiden, did you dare give coinmi^ii to break into my 
sleeping-chamher ? ” 

“ Your eyes flash anger, madam, but is it reasonable they should ? 
—Did I not hear your screams of agony, and was I to stand fettered 
hy ceremony at such a moment ?— no "more than if the castle had 
been on firc.'^ 

“ I ask yoi| again, Rose,” said her mistress, still with discomposure, 
though less angrily than at lirst, “ whom you directed to break into 
my apartment ?'” 

“ Indeed, I know not, lady,” said Rose ; “ for besides that he was 
muffled in his mantle, little chance was there of my knowing his 
features, even had I seen them fully. But I can soon discover the 
cavalier; and 1 will set about it, tlmt I may give him the reward I 
proinised, and wnrii him to be silent and discreet in this matter.” 

‘^Do so,” said Eveline; "and if you find him among those soldiers 
who attend us, I will indeed lean to thine opinion, and tliink that 
fantasy had the chief share in the evils I have endured the last 
night.^* 

Rose struck her palfrey with the rod, and, accompanied hy her 
mistress, rode up to Philip Guarine, the Constable’s squire, who 
for the present commanded their little escort. " Good Guarine,” 
she said, "I had talk with one of these scntiiuds last nhfht from my 
window, and lie did me some service for which I promised him re- 
compense — Will you inquire for the man that 1 may pay him his 
guerdon ? ” 

“ Truly, I will owe him a guerdon also, pretty maiden,” answered 
the squire ; " for if a lance of them approached near enough the 
iiouse to hold speech from the windows, he transgressed the precise 
orders of his watch.” 

“ Tush ! you mast forgive that for ray sake,” said Rose. I war- 
rant, had I called on yourself, stout Giiarino, I should have had iu- 
Jlu^glie to bring you under my chamber window.” 

^iiarine laughed, and shrugged his shoulders. “ True it is,” he 
" when women are in place, discipline is in danger.” 

: then went to make the necessary inquiries among his band, 
returned with the assurance, that his soldiers, generally aim 

Orally, denied having approached the mansion of the Lady Ermeu- 
jSrde on the preceding night. 

" Thou scest, Rose,” said Eveline, wdtli a significant look to lier 
attendani 

‘‘The*poor rogues arc afraid of Guari'^c’s severity,” said Rose, 
" and dare not tell the truth—I shall have some one in private claim- 
ing the rew'l of me,” 
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I would 1 hiid the priyilegfe myself, damsel,*' said Guarine ; “but 
for these fellows, they are not so timorous as you suppose them, 
being* even too ready to avouch their rogfuery when it liath less ex- 
<*nsc— Besides 1 promised them impunity. — Have you any things 
farther to order ? ” 

“Nothing-, good Guarine,’* said Eveline ; “only this small donative 
to procure wine for tliy soldiers, that they may spend the next night 
more merrily than the last.— And now he is gone,— Maiden, thou 
must, 1 th.ink, be now^wcll aware, that what thou sawest was no 
earthly being ? ” 

“ J must believe mine own ears and eyes, madam/* replied Rose. 

“ Do— but allow me the same privilege,** answered Eveline. “ Be- 
lieve me that my deliverer (for so I must call him) bore the features 
of one who neither was, nor could be, in the neighbourhood of Btild- 
ringham.— Tell me but one thing— What dost thou think of this 
extraordinary prediction — 

* Widow’d wife, and wedded maid, 

Betrothed, betrayer, and betray'd?* 

Thou wilt say it is an idle invention of my brain— but think it for a 
moment the speech of a true diviner, and what wouldst thou say 
of it?** 

That you may be betrayed, my dearest lady, but never can be a 
betrayer/^ answered Rose, with animation. 

Eveline reached her hand out to lier friend, and as she pressed 
aftectionately that w’hich Rose gave in return, she whispered to lier 
with energy, “ I thank thee for the judgment, which my own heart 
confirms.*' 

A cloud of dust now announced the approach of the Constable of 
Chester iind liis retinue, aug'mented by the attendance of his host 
Sir William Herbert, and some of his neighbours and kinsmen, who 
came to pay their respects to the orphan of the Garde Doloiireuse, 
by which appellation Kveliiio was known upon her passage tlmough 
their territory. 

Eveline remarked tlnit, at their greeting, De Lacy looked with 
displeased surprise at the disarrangoment of her dress and equipage, 
which her hasty departure from Baldriiigliam had necessanljf occa- 
sioned ; and she was, on her part, struck with an expression or coun- 
tenance which seemed to say, “ I am not to be treated as an ordinary 
person, who may be received with negligence, and treated slightly 
witli impunity.** For the first time, she thought that, though always 
deficiimt in grace and beauty, the Constable's countenance was formed 
to express the move angry passions with force and vivacity, and that 
she who shared his rank and name must lay her account with the 
imjilicit surrender of her will and wishes to those of an arbitrary 
lord and master. 

* But the cloud soon passed from the Constable’s brow ; and in tbo 
conversation which he afterwards maintained with Herbert and the 
other knights and gentlemen, wlio from time to time came to greet 
and accompany them for a little w’ay on their journey, Eveline had 
occasion to admire his superiority, both of sense and expj^esgipn, and 
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to remark tlie attention and deference with which his words were 
listened to by men too high in rank, and too proud, readily to admit 
any pre-eminence that was not founded on acknowledged merit. 
The regard of women is geiierallj much influenced by the estima- 
tion wfiich an individual maintains in the opinion of men; and 
Eveline, when she concluded her journey in the Benedictine nunnery 
in Gloucester, could not think without respect upon the renowned 
warrior, and celebrated politician, wdiose acknowledged abilities ap- 
peared to place him above every one whom^slie liad seen approach 
him. His wife, Eveline thought (and she was not without ambition), 
if relinquishing some of those qualities in a hustoid which are in 
youth most captivating to the female imagination, must be still 
generally honoured aud respected, and have contentment, if not 
romantic felicity, within her reach. 


CHAPTER XVI. 

The Lady Eveline remained nearly four months with her aunt, 
the Abbess of the Benedictine nunnery, under whose auspices the 
Constable of Chester saw his suit advance and prosper as it would 
probably have done under that of tlie deceased Ilavniond Bereiiger, 
her brother. It is probable, however, tliat, but for the supposed 
vision of the Virgin, and the vow of gratitude which that supposed 
vision had called fortli, the natural dislike of so young a person to a 
match so unequal in years might have cflectually opposed his suc- 
cess. Indeed Eveline, while honouring the Constable's virtues, doing 
justice to his high character, and admiring; his talents, could never 
altogether dive.st herself of a secret fear of him, which, wliilc it pre- 
vented her from expressing any direct disapprobation of his addresses, 
caused her sometimes to shudder, she scarce knew why, at the idea 
of their becoming successful. 

The ominous words betraying and betrayed,” would then occur 
to her memory; and wlien her aunt (the period of the de(.*pcst 
mourning being elapsed) had fixed a period for her betrothal, she 
looked forward to it with a feeling of terror, for which .she was 
unable to account to herself, and which, as well as the particulars of 
her dream, she concealed even from Father Aldrovand in the lionrs 
of confession. It was not aversion to the Constable— it was far les.s 
preference to any other suitor— -it was one of those instinctive move- 
ments and emotions by which Nature seems to warn us of approach- 
ing danger, though furnishing no information respecting its nature, 
and suggesting no means of escaping from it. 

So strong were these intervals of apprehension, that if they had 
been seconded by the remonstrances of Rose Flammock, as formerly, 
they might perhaps have led to Eveline's yet forming some resolu- 
tion unfavourable to the suit of the Constable. But, still more zealou.s 
for her lady’s honour than even for her happiness, Rose had strictly 
foreli)UPt»o.*«vciff eObrfc which could affect Eveline’s purpose, when 
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she had once expressed her approbation of De Lacy's addresses ; 
and whatever she thon^ J t or anticipated concerning* the proposed 
marriage, she seemed from that moment to consider it as an event 
which must necessarily. take place. 

De Lacy himself, as he learned more intimately to know the merit 
of tlie prize which he was desirous of possessing, looked forward with 
different feelings towards the union, than those with which he had 
first proposed the measure to llayraoiul Bcrenger. It was then a 
mere raatcli of interest and convenience, which had occurred to the 
mind of a proud and politic feudal lord, as the best mode of con- 
solidating the nower and perpetuating the line of his family. Nor 
did even the splendour (»f Eveline’s beauty make that impression upon 
De Lacy, which it was calculated to do on the fiery and impassioned 
chivalry of the age. lie was past that period of life when the wise 
are captivated by outward form, and might have said witli truth, as 
well as with discretion, that he could have wished his beautiful bride 
several years older, and possessed of a more moderate jmrtion of 
personal charms, in order to have rendered the match more fitted for 
his own ago and disposition. The stoicism, however, vanished, when, 
on repi'atod interview's >vith his destined bride, he found that she was 
indeis I inexperienced in life, hut desirous to be guided by superior 
wisdom ; and that, although gifted with high spirit, and a disposition 
which liegan lo reeiwor its natural elastic gaiety, slie was gcntU\ 
docile, and, above, all, endowed witli a firmness of principle, which 
fieeuied to give assurance that she would tread uprightly, and with- 
out spot, the slippery path%in wdiieh youth, rank, and beauty, are 
doomed to move. 

As feelings of a wanner and more impassioned kind towards 
Eveline began to glow in De J^acy's bosom, his engagements as a 
crusader became more and more burdensome to him. Tlie Benedic- 
tine Abbess, the natural guardian of Eveline's happiness, added to 
these feelings by her reasoning and remonstrances. Although a 
niin and a devotee, she held in reverence the holy state of matrimony, 
and comprehended so much of it as to be aware,. that its important 
purposes could not be accoiiiplishcd while the whole continent (if 
Enro])e was interposed betwixt the married pair; for as to a bint 
from the Constable, that his young' spouse might accompany him into 
the dangerous and dissolute* precincts of the Crusaders’ camp, the 
good lady crossed lierself with horror at the proposal, and never per- 
mitted it to 1)0 a second time raoiitioned in her presence. 

It w'as not, however, uncommon for kings, princes, and otlier 
persons of liigh consequence, who had taken upon them the vow to 
rescue »lerusalcm, to obtain dclai's, and even a total remission of 
tlioir engagement, by proper application to the Church of Borne. 
Tins Constable w''as sure to possess the full advantage of hia sover- 
eign’s interest and countenance, in seeking permission to remain in 
England, for he was the noble to whoso vmour and policy Henry 
had chiefly intrusted the defence of the disorderly Welsh marches : 
and it was by no means with his go 5 d-will that so useful a« sulycct 
had ever assumed the cross. 

It was settled, therefore, in private betwixt the Abfees^ and the 
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Constable, that the latter should solicit at Rome, and with the Pope’s ^ 
' Leg^ate in Engcland, a remission of his vow for at least two years ; a 
favour which it waa thought could scarce bo refused to one of his 
wealth and influence, backed as jt was with the most liberal offers of 
assistance towards the redemption of the Holy Land. Ilis offers 
were indeed munificent ; for he. proposed, if his own i)cr.sonal 
attendance were dispensed with, to send an hundred lances at his 
own cost, each lance accompanied by two squires, three archers, and 
a varlet or horse-boy ; being double the retinue by which his own 
person was to have been accompanied. He ottered besides to de- 
posit thc/Sumof two thousand bezants to the general expenses of tlie 
expedition, to surrender to the use of the Christian armament those 
equipped vessels which he had provided, and which even now awaited 
tlie embarkation of himself and his followers. 

Yet, wliile making these magnificent proffers, the Constable could 
not help feeling they would be inadequate to the expectations of 
the rigid prelate Baldwin, who, as he had himself preached the 
crusade, and brought the Constable and many others into that holy 
engagement, must needs see with displeasure the work of his elo- 
quence endangered, by the retreat of so important an associate from 
his favourite enterprise. To soften, therefore, his disappointment 
as much as possible, the Constable offered to the Archbishop, that, 
in the event of his obtaining license to remain in Britain, liis forces 
should be led by his nephew, Damian Lacy, already renowned for liis 
early feats of chivalry, the present hope of his house, and, failing 
heirs of his own body, its future head aid support. 

The Constable look the most prudent method of communicating 
this proposal to the Archbishop Baldwin, through a mutual friend, 
on whose good offices he could depend, and whose interest with the 
Prelate w^as regarded as great But notwithstanding tlie splendour 
of the proposal, the Prolate heard it with sullen and obstinate silence, 
and refen’ed for answer to a personal conference with the Constable 
at an appointed day, when concerns of the cliurcli would call the 
Archbisnop to the^city of Gloucester. The report of the mediator 
was such as induced the Constable to expect a severe struggle with 
the proud and powerful churchman ; but, himself proud and power- 
ful, and backed by the favour of his sovereign, he did not expect to 
be foiled in the contest. 

The necessity that this point should be previously adjusted, as well 
as the recent loss of Eveline’s father, gave an air of privacy to De 
Lacy’s courtship, and prevented its being signalised by tournaments 
and feats of military skill, in which he would have been otlierwise 
desirous to display his address in the eyes of his mistress. The rules 
of the convent prevented his giving entertainments of dancing, music, 
or other more pacific revels ; and although the Constable displayed 
liis affection by the most splendid gifts to his future bride and her 
attendants, the whole affair, in the opinion of the experienced Dame 
Gillian, proceeded more with the solemnity of a funeral, than the 
light pace of an approaching bridal. 

The bride herself felt something of this, and thought occasionally 
it might have been lightened by the visits of young Damian, in whose 
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ag*e, so nearly correspoiulin^ to bcr own, she might have expected 
some relief from the foriual courtship of his graver uncle. Jiiit he 
came not ; and from what the Constable sai<l concerni»)g him, slie 
was led to imagine that the relations had, for a time at least, ex- 
changed occupations and character. The elder I>e Lacy continued, 
indeed, in nominal observance of his vow, to dwell in a pavilion by 
the gates of Gloucester ; but he seldom donned his armour, substi- 
tuted costly damask and silk for his war-worn chamois doublet, and 
aftected at his advanced time of life more gaiety of attire than liis 
contemporaries remembered as distinguishing his early youth. His 
nephew, on the contrary, resided almost constantly on the marcl)es of 
Wales, occupied in settling by prudence, or subduing by main force, 
the various disturbances by which these provinces were continually 
agitated ; and Eveline learned with surpnse that it was with difficulty 
his uncle had prevailed on him to be present at the ceremony of their 
being betrothed to each other, or, as the Normans entillod the cere- 
mony, ilxQivfuiii^aUles. This engagement, which preceded the actual 
marriage for a space more or less, accorciing to circumstances, was 
usually celebrated with a solemnity corresponding to the rank of the 
contracting parties. 

The Constable added, with expressions of regret, that Damian 
gave himself too little rest, considering his early youth, slept too 
uttle, aud indulged in too restless a dispo8ition.^tliat his health was 
sufTeriug—and that a learned Jewish leech, whose opinion had been 
taken, had given his advice thatthe warmth of a more genial climate 
was necessary to restore hiig^ constitution to its general and natural 
vigour. 

Eveline heard (his with much regret, for she rememhered Damian 
as the angel of good tidings, who first brought lier nows of deliver- 
ance from the forces of the Welsh ; and the occasions on which they 
had met, though mournful, brought a sort of pleasure in recollection, 
so gentle had been the youth’s deportment, and so consoling his ex- 
pressions of sympathy. She wished she could see him, that she might 
nerself judge of the nature of his illness ; for, like other damsels of 
that age, she was not entirely ignorant of the art of healing, and had 
been taught by Father Aldrovand, himself no mean pliysician, liow 
to extract healing essences from plants and herbs gathered under 
planetary hours. She thought it possible that her talents iu this 
art, sliglU; as they were, might perhaps be of service to one already 
her friend and liberator, and soon about to become her very near 
relation. 

It was therefore with a sensation of pleasure mingled with some 
confusion (at the idea, doubtless, of assuming the part of medical 
adviser to so young a patient), that one evening, while the convent 
was assembled about some business of their chapter, slie heard Gillian 
announce that the kinsman of the Lord Constable desired to speak 
•with her. She snatched up the veil, which she wore iu compliance 
with the customs of the house, and hastily descended to the parlour, 
commanding the attendance of Gillian, who, nevertheless, did not 
think proper to obey the signal. . ' 

When sue enterea the svpai’tment, a man wlxom she n^ver seen 
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before advanced, kneeling' on one knee, and taking up the hem of 
her veil, saluted it with an air of the most profound respeOt »She 
stepped back, surprised and alarmed, although there was nothing in 
the appearance of the stranger to justify her apprehension. Me 
seeuied to be about thirty years of age, tall of stature, and bearing 
a noble though wasted form, and a countenance on which disease, 
or perhaps youthful indulgence, had anticipated the traces of age. 
His demeanour seemed courteous and respectful, even in a degree 
which approaclied to excess. He observed Eveline's surprise, and 
said, in a tone of pride, mingled with einotioii, “I fear iliat I have 
been mistaken, and that niy visit is regarded as an unwelcome intru- 
sion.” 

“Arise, sir,” answered Eveline, “and let me know your name 
and business. I was suiniiioiied to a kiiisinaii of the (A.>nsta!)lc of 
Chester.” 

“ And }oii expected the stripling Damian,” answered the stranger. 
“But the match withw'hich England rings will connect yon with others 
of tlio lionsc besides that young person ; and amongst these, with the 
luckless Randal de Lacy. Perhajis,” couthinod he, “ the fair Eveline 
Berenger may not even have heard his name breathed by his iiiore 
fortunate kiusmau — more fortunate in every respect, but utoht for- 
tunate in his present prospects.” 

Tin's compliment was accompanied by a deep rcvcr(?nce, and Eve- 
line stood much embarrassed how to reply to his civilities ; for although 
she now' remembered to have heard this Randal slightly mentiohod 
by the Constable when .s])caking of his family, it was in terms which 
implied that there was no good understanding betwixt them. She 
tlierelbro onlv returned his courtesy by general thanks for the hon- 
our of liis visit, trusting he would then retire ; but such was not his 
l)iirj*ose. 

“ I comprehend,” he said, “ from the coldness with which tlie Lady 
Eveline Berenger receives mo, that what she has heard of me from 
my kinsman (if iiidged he thought me worthy of being mentioned io 
her at all) has been, to say the least, unfavourable. And yet inv na-nie 
ouco sti'iod as high in iicKhs and courts as that of the Constable ; nor 
is it aught more disgraceful than what is indeed often esteemed the 
worst of disgraces- • ])ovcrty, wducli prevents my still aspiring to 
places of lionour and fame. If my youthful follies have been mimor- 
oiis, 1 have jiaid for them by tlielos.s of my fortune, and the degrade,- 
tioii of my condition ; and therein my happy kinsman miglh, if he 
pleased, do me some aid— I mean not witli Iiis purse or estate; for, 
|3oor as I am, I would not liveJbn alms extorted from tlic reluctant 
hand of an estranged friend ; but his countenance would put him to 
no cost, and, in so far, I might expect some favour.” 

“ In that my Lord Constalde,” said Eveline, “ must judge for Idm- 
self. I have— as yet, at least— no right to interfere in his fauiily 
afiairs: and if 1 should ever have such right, it will Avell hecomo me 
to be cautious how I use it.” 

“It is prudently answered,” replied Randal; “ but what I a dv of 
you is merely, that you, in your l^entleness, would please to convey 
to my coiisii? a suit, which 1 tind it hard to bring n»y ruder tongue to 
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utter with sufficient Hubini>ssio». The usurers, whose claims have 
eaten like a canker into my means, now menace me with a diiiifjeou 
“-a threat which tlie}^ dared not mutter, far less attempt to execute, 
were it not that they see me an outcast, unprotected by the natural 
head of my family, and regfoi’d me rather as they would some un- 
friended va^^rant, than as a descendant of the powerful House of 
Lacy.” 

“It is a sad necessity,” replied Eveline ; “ but I see not how 1 can 
help you in such extremity.'’ 

“ Easily,” replied llandal de Lacy. “ The day of your betrotlial 
is fixed, as 1 hear reported ; and it is your right to select what wit- 
nesses you iilotise to the solemnity, which may the saints bless ? To 
every one but myself presence or absence upon that occasion is a 
matter of mere ceremony— to me it is almost life or death. So am 
<.1 situated, tliatthe marked instance of slight or contempt, implied 
by my exclusion from this meeting of our family, will be held for the 
signal of my final expulsion from the House of the De Lacys, and 
for a thousand bloodliounds to assail me without mercy or forbear- 
ance, whom, cowards as they are, even the slightest show of coun- 
tenance from my i)Owerf!il kinsman w'ould compel to stand at bay. 
But why should J occupy y(uir time in talking thus r— Farewell, 

^ madam -he happy— and do not think of me the more harshly, that 
for a few" minutes" 1 have brokep the tenor of your happy thoiiglits, 
by forcing my misfortunes on your notice.” 

“ Stay, sir,” said I>eline, affected by the tone and manner of the 
noble supi)lianl; “ you shall not have it to say that you have told your 
distress to Eveline Berenger without receiving such aid as is in her 
i power to give. I will mention voiir request to the Constable of 
Chester.” ‘ 

“ You must do mote, if you really mean to assist me,” said liandal 
de Lacy, “you must inalvc that "request your owui. You do not 
know,” said "he, continuing to bend t>n her a fixed and expressive 
look, “ how hard it is to change the fixed purpose of a Do Lacy— a 
twelvcmonlh hence you will j)i'obu])ly be better acquainted with the 
• firm texture of our ri-sohitions. Bui, "at present, \Yhat can wdllistaiid 
your w'isli should jim deign to c?:pre.ss it : ” 

“ Your suit, sir," shall ir* f)e h^-.t for want of my advancing it with 
ii«y good w'ord and good >Yi.dies 5 ’ replied Eveline ; “ hut you must be 
w ell aw’aro that its success or tailure must rest wdth the Constable , 
himself.’' ■ 

llandal de Lacy look liis lea> o w'ilh the .same air of deej) reverence 
wdiich liad marked his entrance; oi^that, as he then saluted the 
skirt of Eveline’s robe, he now rendered the same liomage by touch- 
ing her hand with liis lip. She saw him depart with a mixture of 
emotions, in wdiich comim.ssion was predominant; although in his 
compliiints of (he Constable's uiikinducss to him there was sonie- 
’tliiiig olieusive, and his avow'al of follies and excess seemed uttered 
rather in the spirit of wounded pride than in tliat of contrition.^ 

AVlion Eveline next saw the Constable, she told him of the visit of 
Ktiudal, and of his request ; and strictly observing his countemuice 
while she sjmke, she saw, that at the first mention of hia kinsman’s 
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name a gleam of anger shot along liis features. He soon 'subdued it, 
however, and, fixing'lus eyes on tue ground, listened to Eveline’s de- 
tailed account of the visit, and her request ‘^tliat Randal might be 
one of the invited witnesses to fiangailks.^^ 

The Constable paused for a moment, as if he were considering 
how to elude the solicitation. At length he replied, You do not 
know for whom you ask this, or you would perhaps have forborne 
your request ; neither arc you apprised of its full import, though my 
crafty cousin W'ell knows, tliat when I do him this grace wliich he 
asks, I bind myself, as it were, in tlic eye of the world once more— • 
and it will be for the third time— -to interfere in his aftairs, and 
place them on such a footing as may afford him the means of fe- 
establishing his fallen consequence, and repairing his nurneroits 
errors." 

“And wherefore not, my lord ? " said the generous Eveline. “ li 
he has been ruined only through follies, he is now of an n /e when 
these are no longer tempting snares ; and if his Iioart and hand be 
good, he may yet be an honour to the House of De Lacy." 

The Constable shook his head. “He hath indeed," he said, “a 
heart and hand fit for service, God knowetli, whether in good or evil, 
But never shall it be said that you, my fair Eveline, made request o: 
Hugh de Lacy, which he was not to his nllcrinost willing to comply 
with. Randal shall attend at our Jimi^ailles ; there is indeed th< 
more cause for his attendance, as I somewhat fear wc may Jack that 
of our valued nephew Damian, whose malady rather increases timp 
declines, and, as 1 hear, with strange symptoms of unwonted disturb- 
ance of mind and starts of temper, to which the youth hath not 
hitherto been subject." 


CHAPTER XVll. 

Bing out tlie rucir^' bell, the bride approaches, 

Thcbhu'Ji upon her cheek has Bluinied the luorulng. 

For that is dawning palely. Orant, good saints,* 

These clouds betoken nought o#evil omen ! 

Old rir:y. 

The day of the Jianfaillcs, or espousals, was now a])])roacliing ; 
and it seems that neither the jn-ofession of the Abbess, nor lier prac- 
tice atieast, were so rigid as ^prevent lier selecting the great par- 
lour of the convent for that hol^ite, although necessarily introducing 
many male guests within those vestal precincts, and notwithstanding 
tliat the rite Usclf was the preliminary to a state which the inmates 
of the cloister liad renounced for ever. The Abbess’s Norman pride 
of birth, ai^.the real interest which she took in her niece’s advances 
ment, overcame all scruples; and the venerable mother might be 
seen in unwonted bustle, now giving orders to the gardener for 
decking the .apartment witJi flowers— no>v to her cullaress, her pre- 
ceutrix, and the lay-sisters of the kitchen, for preparing a splendid 
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banquet, miug:liu^ hei* commands on these worldly sulgects with 
an occasional ejaculation on their vanity and worthlessness, and 
every now and then conveftiiig* the busy and anxious looks which 
she threw upon her preparations into a solemn turning upward of 
eyes mid folding of hands, as one wlio siglied over the mere earthly 
pomp which she took such trouble in superintending; At another 
time the good lady might have been seen in close*consuUation with 
Father Aldrovanu, upon the ceremonial, civil and religious, which 
was. to accompany a solemnity of such consequence to her family. 

Meanwhile the reins of discipline, although relaxed for a season, 
wei*e not entirely tlirown loose. The outer court of the convent was 
indeed for the time opened for the reception of the male sex; but 
the younger sisters and novices of the house being carefully secluded 
in the more inner apartments of Uic extensive building, under the 
immediate eye of a grim old nun, or, as the conventual rule designed 
her, an ancient, sad, and virtuous person, termed Mistress of the 
Novices, were not permitted to pollute their eyes by looking on 
waving plumes and rustling mantles. A few sisters, indeed, or tiie 
Abbess’s own sbindiug, were left at liberty, being such goods, as it 
was thought could not, in shopman’s phrase, take liarni from the 
air, and which are therefore left lying on the counter. These anti- 
quated dames went mumping about witli much affected indifference, 
and a great deal of real curiosity, endeavouring indirectly to get in- 
formation conedrping names, and dresses, and decorations, without 
daring to slio^sdch interest in these vanities as actual questions on 
the subject miglit have implied. 

A fitoiit band of tlie Oonstable’.s spearmen guarded the gate of the i: 
nunnery, admitting within the hallowed jireciiict the few only who 
were to be present at the solemnity, with their principal attendants^ [% 
Olid wliilc the former w'ere ushered with all due ceremony into the 
apartments dressed out for the occasion, the attendants, althouj^ 
detaiiictl jn the -outer court, were liberally supplied with refresh- ^ 
ment^ oMIle most substantial kind; and had the amusement, so dear 
to the memal classes, of examining and criticising their masters and ; 
mistresses, as tlicy passed into the interior apartments prepared^ for 
their reception. 

Aiiioni||||itho domestics who were thus employed were edd Kaoul 
the hiTutPlan and his jollv dame— lie gay and glorious, in a new 
cassock of green velvet, sfie gracious and comely, in a kirtle of 
yellow silk, fringed witli minivalr, and that at no mean costj w;ere . 
e(juall.w busied in beholding the gay spectacle. The most inveterato 
wars have tlicir occasional terras of j^ce ; the most bitter and bois - 
terous weatlier its hours of w'annth j||R of calmness ; and So was it 
with the. matrimonial horizon of this amiable pair, which, usually 
doudy, had now for brief space cleared up. The splendour of their 
aew apparel, the mirth of the spectacle around them, with the aid, 
perhaps, of u bowl of muscadine quaffed by Raoul, and a cup of 
bippocr^i&sipped by his wife, had rendered tliem rather more agi'ee- 
ulie in ^ch other’s eyes than was their wont ; good cheer being in 
3iich cases, as oil is to a rusty lock, the means of making those 
ralves move smoothly and glibly, which otherwise work not together 
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at or by shrieks and groans express ;^eir relnctanc^ 'to more in 
union. The pair had stuck theihselv^ into a kind of niche^ three or 
four steps from the ground, which contained a small stone bench, 
whence their curious eyes could scrutinise with advantage evea*y 
guest who entered the court. ^ 

Thus placed, and in their present state of temporary concord, 
Eaoul with his frosty visage formed no unapt representative of 
Januaiw, the hitter father of the yeiar ; and though Gillian was past 
the d^cate bloom of youtliful May, ^et the mdting fire of a full 
black eye, and the genial glow of a ripe and crimson cheek, made 
her a lively type oi the fruitful imd jovial August. Dame Gillian 
used to make it her boast, that she could please everybody with 
gossip, when she chose it, from liaymona Berengcr down to Bobin 
Bie horse-boy ; and like a good housewife, who, to keep her hand in 
use, will sometimes even condescend to dress a dish for her hus- 
band's sole eating, she now thought proper to practise her powers of 
pleasing on old Kaoul, fairly conquering, in her successful sallies of 
mirth and satire, not only his cynical temperament towards all 
human kind, but liis peculiar and special disposition to be testy with 
b|s spouse. Her jokes, such as they wei’e, and the coquetry witli 
whien they were enforced, had such an effect on this Tiinon of 
the woods, that he curled up his cynical nose, displayed bis few 
straggling teeth like a cur about to bite, broke out into a barking 
laugh, which was more like the cry of one of his own hounds— 
stopped short in the explosion as if lie had suddenly recollected 
that it was out of character ; yet, ere lie resumed his acrimonious 
gravity, shot such a glance at (Sillian as made liis nut-cracker jaws, 
pinched eyes, and convolved nose, bear no small resemblance to 
oue of those fantastic faces which decorate the upper end of old 
bass viols. 

“ Is not this better than laying your dog-leash on your loving wife, 
as if she were a bracli of the kennel?” said August to Janjqary. 

“ In troth is it,” answered January, in a frost-bitten tone;—" and 
so it is also better than doing the bracb-tricks which bring the leash 
into exercise.” 

" Iluinjdi ! ” said Gillian, in the tone of one who thought her lins- 
hand’s proposition might bear being disputed ; but instant^ changing 
the note to that of tender complaint, "Ah! Raoul,” slic said, "do 
you not remeniber how you once beat me because our late loi’d— Our 
Lady asaoikic him ! — took my crimson breast-knot for a peony rose?” 

" Ay, ay,” said tlie huntsman ; " I reineinber our old master would 
make such mistakes — Our Liy|| assoilzie liim ! as you say — The best 
hound will hunt counter.” W 

"And how could you iliiiik, dearest Baoul, to let the wife of thy 
bosom go so long without a new kirtle ?” said his helpmate. 

" Why, thou hast got one from our young lady that might serve 
a countess,” said Raoul, his concord jan*ed by her touching liiis*' 
chord—" how many kirtles wouldst thou have ? ” 

Only two, kind Raoul ; just that folk may not count their chiL 
dren's age by the date of Dame Gillian's last new gown.” 

" WeU, well — it is hard that a man cannot be in good humour 
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once and nwky without beiuff made to pay for it. tiut thou shilt 
have a new kirtie at MichaeTmas, wliou 1 bOII the bucks’ hides for 
the eeaaou. The ver^ antleiiB should bring a good penny this year.” 

Ay, ay/' said GilJian ; “ I ever tell thee, husband, the horns would 
be worth the hide in a fair market," 

Eaoul turned briskly roinul asif a wasp had stung him, and there 
is ng guessing what Itis reply might have been to this seemingly in- 
nocent observation, had not a gallant horsernau at that instant entered 
the court, and, dismounting like the others, gave his horse to the 
ohaii^'e of a squire, or equerry, whose attire blazed with embroidery. 

■ By Saint Hubert, a proper horseman, and a destrier for an eatl," 
said liaoul ; “ and my Lord Constable's liveries withal— yet I know 
not Urn gallant.” 

**ButT do," said Gillian; ‘‘itis Eantlal de Lacy, the Constable’s 
kinsman, and as good a man as ever came of the name I " 

“ Oh ! by Saint Hubert. I have heard of him— meii say he is a 
reveller, aiid a jaugler, and a waster of his goods." 

“ Men lie now and theu,”^ said Giliiati, drily. 

“ And women also,” replied Raoul “ why, metliinks lie winked 
on thee just now." 

“ That riglit eye of thine saw never true since our good lord— 
^Saint Mary rest him !— liung a cup of wine in thy face, tor pressing 
over boldly into his withdrawing-room." 

^‘1 maiw^d,” said Raoul, us if he lieard her not, “that yonder 
ruffler comes hither. 1 have heard that he is suspected to have 
attempted the Constable’s life, and that they Jiave npt spoken 
together for five years.” 

‘‘ He comes on my young lady’s iiivitation, and that 1 know full 
well," said Dame Gifiiuu ; “and he is less like to do the Constable 
wrong than to have wrong at his hand, poor gcntleiuau, as indeed 
he has had enough of that already." 

^ “ And who told thee so ? ” said‘R«aoul, bitterly. 

“No matter, it was one wlio knew all about it very well,” said the 
dame, who began to fear that, in displaying her triumph of superior 
information, idie bad been rather over ^communicative. . 

“It must have been the devil, or Randal himself,” said Raoul, 
“ for no other nioutli is large enough for such a lie.— But hark ye, 
Dame Gillian, wlio is he that presses forward next, like a man that 
scarce sees how he goes ? ’’ 

“Even your angel of grace, ray young Squire Damian,” said 
Dame Gillian. ' . 

“ It is impossible ! " aiisvt’ered EadW— “ call me blind if thou wilt ; 
—but I have never seen man so changed in a few weeks— and his 
attire is flung on him so wildly as if he wore a horse-cloth round him 
fiistead of a mantle— What can ail the youth ? — he has made a dead 
pause at the door, as if he saw something on the threshold that 
debarred his entrance.— Saint Hubert, but he looks as if he were elf- 
stricken ! ’’ 

“ You ever thought bim such a treasure I ” said Gillian ; “ and 
now look at liini as he stands by tbe side of a real gentleman, how 
ho stares and trembles as if he were distraught.” 
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“Ijydll apeak to him” said Raonl. forgetting his kmeuess, ana 
springinff from his elevated sfetion— will speak to him ; and if he 
he unwefl, I have my lancets andfieams to bleeu man as well as brute/* 

^ And a fit physician for such a patient/* muttered Gillian, a 
.^g-leech ior a 'dreamy madman, that neither knows his own disease 
nor the way to cure it/ , , ^ 

. Meanwhile, the old huntsman made his way towards the entrance, 
before which Damian remmned standing, in apparent uncertainty 
whether he should enter or not, regardless of the crowd around, and 
at the same time attnictiiTg their attention by the smgularity of bb 
deportment. ^ 

Enoul had a private regard for Damian ; for which, perhaps, it 
was a chief reason, that of late his wife had been in the habit Of 
speaking of him in a tone more disrespectful than she usually applied 
to handsome ]roung men. Besides he understood the youth was a 
second Sh* Tristrem in sylvan sports by wood and river, and there 
needed no more to fetter Raoul’s soul to him with bands of steel. 
He sa\y with great concern his conduct attract general notice, mixed 
with some ridicule. 

“ He stands,” said the town-jester, who had crowded into the gay 
throng, “ before the gate, like Balaam’s ass in the Mystery, when 
the animal sees so much more than can be seen by any one else.” 

A cut from Raoiirs ready leash rewarded the felicity of this appli- 
cation, and sent tlio fool howling oft* to seek a more favourable 
audience for his pleasantry. At the same time Baoul pressed up to 
Damian, and with an earnestness very dift'erent from bis usual dry 
causticity, of manner, begged him for* God’s sake not to make him- 
self the general spectacle, by standing tlicre as if the devil sat on the 
doorway, but either to enter, or, what miglit be as becoming, to 
retire, and make himself more fit in apparel for attending on a 
solemnity so nearly concerning his house. 

‘‘And wliat ails my apparel, old man?” said Damian, turning 
sternly on the luintsmmi, as one who lias been Imstily and uncivilly 
roused from a reverie. 

“Only, with respect to your valour,” answered the huntsman, 
^ men do not usually put old mantles over new doublets ; and me- 
tliinks, with submission, that of yours neither accords with your 
dress, tiqr is fitted for this noble presence.” 

“ TJiou art a fool I ” answered Damian, “ and as green in wit as 
grey in years. Know you not that in these days the young and old 
consort logether— contract together— wed together ? and should we 
tiike more care to nnike our apjparel consistent than our actions ?” 

God’s sake, my lord/^ said Raoul, ‘‘forbear these wild and 
^Pgerous words I they may be heard by other ears than mine, and 
consti^pd by w orse interpreters. There may be here those wlio will 
preteira to track misdiief from light words, aS-:J would find a buck 
from his fri^ings. Your cheek is pale, niy lord, your eye is blood- 
shot; for Heaven’s sake, retire!” 

“JjirUI not retire,” said Damian, with yet moire distemperature of 
till I have seen the Lady Eveline.” 

“Fofthe ^ake of all the saints/* ejaculated Raoul, “not now!— 
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You will do my lady iucredible ityury by forciugr yourself into her 
presence iu this condition.” 

** Doym think so ! ” said Damian, the remark seerainif to operate 

as a sedative wliich enabled him to collect his scattered thoughts 

‘"Do you really think so?— I thought that to have looked upon her 
once more— but no— you are iu the right, old man.” 

He turned from the door as if to withdraw, but ere he could 
aocompKsh his poj’pose. be turned yet more pale than before, 
staggered, and fell on the pavement ere Raoul could afford him his 
support, useless as that might have proved. Those who raised him 
were surprised to observe that his garments were soiled with blood, 
and that the stains upon his cloak, wliich had been criticised by 
Raoul, were of the same complexion. A grave-looking personiige, 
wrapped in a sad-coloured mantle, came forth from the ci-owd. 

“I knew' how it would be,” he said ; I made venesection this morn- 
ing, and commanded repose and sleep according to the aphorisms 
of Hippocrates : but if young gentlemen wdll neglect the ordinance 
of their physician, Medicine will avenge herself It it impo.ssible 
that my oandage or ligature, knit by these fingers, should have 
started, but to avenge tlie neglect of the precepts of art.” 

“ \^niat means this prater” said the voice of the Constable, before 
which all others W'cre silent. Ho had been summoned forth just as 
the rite of e.spousal or betrothing was concluded,xon the confusion 
occtxsioncd by Damian^s situation, and now sternly commanded llie 
physician to replace the bandages which had slipped from his 
nephew^s arm, himself assisting in the task of supporting the patient, 
witli the anxious and deeply agitated feelings of one who saw' a near 
and justly valued relative— as yet, the heir of his fame and family — 
etreiehed before him in a condition so dangerous. 

. But the griefs of the powerful and tjie fortunate are often mingled 
with impatience of interrupted prosperity. “ What means this ?” he 
demanded sternly of the leech. sent you this inoniiiig to attend 
my nephew on the first tidings of his illness, and commanded that 
lie should make no attempt to be present on this day’s solemnity, 
yet 1 find him in this state, and in this place.” 

“ So please your lordship,” replied the leech, with a conscious self- 
importance, which even tlie presence of the Constable could not^ 
subdue— “ est canoniccfy non coacta; which signifietli, my 

lord, that the physician acteth his cure by rules of art and science-^ ,; 
by advice ana prescription, but not by force or violence upon the ' 
patient, who cannot oe at all benefited unless he be voluntarily , 
amenable to the orders of his niedicum.” 

“ Tell me not of your jargon,” said Dc Lacy ; if my nephew was 
light-headed eiiougu to attempt to come hither in the heat of a de- 
lirious distemper, you sliould have had sense to prevent him, had it 
been by actual force.” 

“ It may be,” said Randal de Lacy, joining the crowd, wlio, for- 
getting the cause wliich had brought them together, were now 
assembled about Damian, “ that more powerful w'as the • magnet 
which drew our kinsman hither, than aught the leech could iw) to 
withhold him.” 
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The Constable, still busied about his nephew, looked up m Bandal 
spoke, and, when he was done, asked, with formal coldiiess of manner, 
“ Ha, fair kinsman, of what inairnet do you speak?’* 

“ Surely of your nephew’s love and re^^ard to your lordship.” 
answered llandal, which, not to mention his respect for the laay 
Eveline, must have compelled him hither, if his limbs were able to 
bear him.— And here the bride comes, 1 think, in charity, to thank 
him for his zeal.” 

‘‘What unhanpy case is this?” said the Lady Eveline, presduig: 
forward, much disordered with the intelligence of Damian’s danger, 
which had been suddenly conveyed to lier. “Is there nothing in 
which my poor service may avail ?” 

“JSiothiug,latiy, said the Constable, rising from beside his nephew, 
and taking her Inuid; “your Idminess is here mistimed. This 
motley assembly, this luiseeming confusion, become not your pre- 
sence.’^ 

“Unless it could ]>e helpful, my lord/’ said Eveline, eagerly. “It 
is your nephew who is in danger — my deliverer— one of my de- 
liverers, I would say.” 

“ lie is fitly attended by his cliinirgcon,” said the Constable, 
leading back his reluctant bride to the convent, while the medicai 
a t ten dan t triumpl lan I Jy exehii med, 

“Well judgctli my Lord Constable, to withdraw his noble lady 
from the host of jictticoated empirics, who, like so many Amazons, 
break iii ujifni and derange the regular course of pliysical primtice, 
with their jictiilant prognostics, their rash recipes, their laitliridate, 
their febrifuges, their amulets, and tlicir charms. Well spcalcotli 
the Etliiiic poet, 

‘ Non audot, nisi qii® didicit, dare quod nje<Hc;omm e«t ; 

I'romittimt Jiudiui— tractaut fabrilla fabri.’ ” 

As lie rejieatod the.se lines with much emphasis, the doctor iicr- 
mitted his ])ationt^s arm to drop from his hand, that ho might aid the 
cadence with a ftourisb of his own. 'i’horo,” said he to the sj)ec- 
totors, “is what none of you uiulcrstaud— no, bv Saint Luke, nor the 
Constable himself.” 

“But he knows how to whip in a liound that babbles wlien he 
should he busy, * saidllaoul; and, silenced by this hint, the chirurgeoii 
betook himself to his proper duty, of superintending the removal of 
young Damian to an apai-tmeut in the neighbouring street, wliere 
the symptoms of hia disorder seemed rather to increase than diminish, 
and speedily required all the ^kill and attention which the leech 
could Tiestow. 

The subscription of the contract of marriage had, as already 
noticed, been just concluded, when the company assembled on the 
occasion were interrupted by the nows of Damian’s illness. When 
the Constable led his br}de from the courtyard into the apartment 
wliere the company was assemWed, there wm discomjiosurc and un- 
easiness, on the countenance of both ; and it was not a little increased 
by the bride pulling her hand hastily from the hold of the bridegroom, 
on observing J^hat the latter was stained with recent blood, add had 
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in truth left the fiame stamp upon her own. With a faint exclatnar. 
tion she showed the marhs^to Ilosc, saying’ at the same time, “ What 
bodes this ? — Is this the refeiiffe of the Bloody-finflfer alre^y com- 
mencing^ ? ” 

‘*lt bodes riothingr, my dearest lady” said Rose — “it is oUr fears 
that are prophets, not those trifles which we take for augury. For 
God’s sake, speak to my lord ! He is surprised at your agitation.” 

“Let him ask me the cause himself, said Eveline: “fitter it 
should be told at his bidding, than be ottered by me unasked.^* 

Constable, while 3ns bride stood thus conversing with her 
maiden, had also observed, that in his anxiety to assist his nephew, 
he bad transferred part of his blood from liis own hands to EveKhe^s 
dress. He came forward to ajmlogise for what at such a moment 
seemed ulmost ominous. “ Fair lady,” said he, “ the blood of a true 
He Lacy can never bode aught hut peace and happiness to you.” 

Eveline seemed as if she would have answered, but could not im- 
mediately find words. The faithfiil Rose, at the risk of incurring 
the censure of being over-forward, liasteiied to rei)ly to the compli- 
ment. “ Every damsel is hound to believe what you say, my noble 
lord,” was her answer, “ knowing how readily that blood hath ever 
flowed for protecting the distressed, and so lately for our own 
relief.” 

“It is well spoken, little one,” answered the Consiahle; “and the 
Lady Eveline is happy in a maiden who so well km^ws how to sneak 
when it is lier own pleasure j:o bo silent. —Gome, lady,” he aaded. 
“ let us hope this mishap of *my kinsman is hut like a sacrifice (o 
fortune, which ))orinit.s not tlio brighost hour to pas.s without some 
intervening shadow. Damian, I trust, will speedily recover; «aiid be 
we mindful tlmt the blood-drops w’hicli alarm you have been drawn^ 
by a friendly steel, and are symptoms rather of recovery than of 
illness.— Come, dearest lady, your silence discourages ouV friends, 
and wakes in them doubts wliolher webe sincere in the welcome due 
to them. Let me be your sewer,” be .said ; and, taking d silver ewer 
and napkin from thc^ standing cupboard, which was loaded with 
plate, he pre.sented them on hfs knee to his bride. 

lixerting herself to shake ott* the alarm into which she had been 
throw’ll by some supposed coincidence of the present accident with 
the apparition at Raidringham, Eveline, entering into her betrothed 
husband’s humour, was about to rai.se him from the ground, when 
she was interrupted by the arrival of a hasty messenger, who, coming 
into the room without ceremony, informed the Constable that his 
nephew was so extremely ill, that if he hoped to see him alive, it 
would be nece.ssary he should come to his lodgings instantl 3 ^ 

The Constable started up, made a brief adieu to Evtdine and to the 
gt^ests, who, dismayed at this new and di.sastrous intelligence, were 
preparing to disperse themselves, when, as he advanced towards the 
door, he w^as met by a Pari tor, or Summoner of the Ec^lesiastiCBl 
Oourk whose official dress had procured liiiu unobstructed eutrApee 
into the precincts of Uie abbey. , ^ , , . / ^ . 

“ Bern vobiscuni^^ said tlie paritor ; “ I would know winch of this 
fair company is thp Constable of Chester?’* 
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; “I ftm he,” answered the elder De Loey ; “but if thy business be 
not the more hasty, I cannot now speak with thee— I am bound on 
matters of life and death.” 

**I take all Obristian people to witness that I have discharged my 
duty,” said the paritor, putting: into the hand of the Constable a slip 
of parchment. 

“How is this, fellow?” said the Constable, in ^eat indignation-r* 
"for whom or what does your master the Archbishop take me, that 
he deals with me in this uncourteous fashion, citing me to com^ar 
before him more like a delinquent than a*friend or a nobleman 

“ My gfracioiis lord,” answered the paritor, haughtily, “ is account- 
able to no one but our Holy Father the Pope, for the exercise of the 
power which is intrusted to him by the canons of the Church. Your 
lordship's answer to my citation?” ^ 

“Is the Archbishop i)resent in this city?” said the Constable, after 
a moment’s reflection— “I knew not of "his purpose to travel hither, 
still less of his purpose to exercise authority within I hose bounds.” 

“ My gracious lord the Archbishop,” said the paritor, “ is but now 
arrived in this city, of which he is metropolitan ; and, besides, by his 
apostolical commission, a legate a latere hath plenary jurisdiction 
throughout all England, as those may find (whatsoever be their 
degree) who may dare to disobey bis summons.” 

“Hark thee, fellow,” said the Constable, regarding the paritor 
with a grim and angry countenance, “ were it not for certain respects, 
winch I promise thee tby tawny hood bath little to do with, thou wert 
better have swallowed tby citation, seal, and all, than delivered it to 
me with the addition of such saucy terms. Go hence, and tell yonr 
master I will see him within the space of an hour, during which time 
I am delayed by the necessity of attending a sick relation.” 

The paritor left the apartment with more humility in his manner 
than when he had entered, and left the assembled guests to look 
upon each other in silence and dismay. 

The reader cannot fail to remember how severely the yoke of tlie 
Roman supremacy pressed Loth oii the clergy and laity of Englaiul 
during the reign of Henry II. Even the attempt of that wi.so and 
courageous monarch to maheastand for the independence of liis 
throne in the memorable case of Thomas a Becket, Inid such an un- 
happy issue, that, like a suppressed rebellion, it was found to add 
new strength to the domination of the Church. Since the submis- 
don of the king in that ill-fated struggle, the voice of Rome had 
louble potency whenever it was heard, and the boldest peers of 
Rlngland held it more wise to submit to her imperious dictates, than 
JO provoke a spiritual censure which had so many secular conse- 
(juences. Hence the slight and scornful manner in which the Con- 
stable was treated by the prelate Baldwin struck a chill of astonish- 
ment into the assembly of friends whom he bad collected to witness 
his espousals ; and as he glanced his haughty eve around, he saw 
that many who would have stood by him through life and death in 
any other quarrel, hod it even been with his sovereign, were turuinff 
pale at the very thouglit of a collision with the Church. Eraban’assed, 
and at the. same time incensed at their timidity, the Constable hasted 
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to diAiniss ihcto, with the general assurance that all would be well — 
that his nephew’s indisposition was a trifliiiiT complaint, exaggerated 
by a conceited pliysician, and by his own want of care— and that the 
message of the Archbishoi), so nneereinoiiiously delivered, was but 
tlie consequence of their mutual and friendly familiarity, which in- 
duced them sometimes, for the jest’s sake, to reverse or neglect the 
ordinary forms of intercourse.— ‘‘If I wanted to speak with tlic pre- 
late Baldwin ott express business and in haste, such is the humility 
and indifference to form of that wortliy pillar of the church, that J 
should not fear offence,’^ said the Constable did 1 send the meanest 
horseboy in my tniop to. ask an audience of him.” 

So he spoke— but there was something in his countenance which 
contradicted his words; and his friends and relations retired ^om 
the splendid and joyful ceremony of his espousals as from a funeral 
feast, with anxious thoughts and with downcast eyes. 

Ilandal was the only person, who, having attentively w^atched the 
whole progress of the affair during the evening, ventured to approach 
his cousin as he left the house, and asked him, the^iame of their 
reunitetl friendship, whether he had nothing to command him?" 
assuring him, with a look more expressive than his words, that he 
would not find him cold in his service. 

“ I have nought which can exercise your zeal, fair cousin,” replied 
the Constable, with the air of one who partly questioned tne speak- 
er’s sincerity; and the parting reverence with which he accompanied 
his words, left Ilandal no ])retcxt for continuing his attendance, as 
ho seemed to have designed. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

Oh, were I seated high as iny arnbitlon, 

I’d plav;e tliis nuked foot on iiccks of inonarchs I 

Tni? most anxious and unhappy moment of Hugo de Lacy's life, 
was unquestionably that in which, by espousing Eveline with all civil 
and religious solemnity, he seemed to approach to what for some 
time lie had considered as the prime object of his wishes. He was 
assured of the early possession of a beautiful and amiable wife, 
endowed witli such advantage of worldly g^oods, ivs gratified his ambi- 
tion as well as his afiections— Yet, even in this fortunate moment, 
the horizon darkened around him, iu a manner which presaged 
nought but storm and calamity. At his nephew’s lodging he learned 
that the pulse of the patient iiad risen, and hi.s delii inm had aug- 
mented, and all around him spoke very doubtfully of his chance of 
recoveiy, or surviving a crisis which seemed speedily approaching. 
The Constable stole towards the door of the apartment which his 
feelings permitted him not to enter, and listened to the raving which 
the fever gave rise to. Nothing can be more melancholy than to 
hear the mind at work conceding its ordinary occunations, when 
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ihe body is stretched in pain ond dan^^er upon the couch of severe 
sichtiess ; the contrast betwixt the ordinary state of health, its jovs 
or its labours, renders doubly affecting the actual helplessness of the 
patient before whom these visions are nsing, and we feel a corres^ 
ponding degree of compassion for the sufferer whoso thoughts are 
wandering so far from his real condition. 

The Constable felt this acutely, as he heard his nephew shout the 
war-cry of the family repeatedly, appearing, by the words of com- 
mand and direction, whidi lie uttered from time to time, to be 
a'ctivcly engaged in leiiding his niemat-arms 'against the Welsh. At 
another time lie muttered various terras of the ortan^ge^ of falconry, 
and of the chase— lie mentioned his uncle’s name repeatedly on these 
occasions, as if the idea of his kinsman had been connected alike 
with his martial encounters, and with liis sports by wood and river. 
Otlier sounds tliorc were, which he muttered go low as to be alto- 
gether nndistinguislmble. 

Witli a heart even still more softened towards his kinsman's suffer- 
ings from hearing the points on which his mind wandered, the Con- 
stable twice 'applied lii.s hand to tlie latch of the door, in order to 
enter the bedroom, and twice forbore, his eves running faster with 
tears than he chose should be witnessed by the atteiuhmts. At 
length, relinquishing his purpose, he hastily left the house, iriounted 
his horse, ami, followed onlv by four of his persona! attendants, rode 
towards the palace of the ’Bishop, where, as he learned from public 
rumour, the Arch prelate Baldwin had taken up his temporary resi- 
dence, 

Tlie train of riders and of led horses, of sumpter-mules, and of 
menials and attendants, both lay and ecclesiastical, wliicli thronged 
around tlio gate of the Episcopal mansion, together with tlie gaping 
crowd of inhabitants who had gathered around, some to ga5i:e upon 
the splendid show, some to have the ehmice of receiving the benedic- 
tion of the Holy Prelate, was so great as to impede the Constable's 
approach to the palace-door; and when this obstacle was sunnouutcd, 
he found another in the obstinacy of the Archbishop’s attendants, 
who permitted him not, though announced by name and title, to 
cross tlie threshold of the mansion, until tliey Bhonld receive the 
express command of their master to that effect 

The Constable felt the full effect of this slighting reception, lie 
had dismounted from his horse in full confidence of being instantly 
admitted into the palace at least, if not into the Prelate’s presence; 
and .‘IS he now stood bn foot among the squires, grooms, and horse- 
boys of the spiritual lord, he was so much disgusted, that his first 
impulse was to remount his horse, and return to his pavilion, pitched 
for the time before the city wall^, leaving it to the Bishop to seek 
him there, if he really desired mv interview. But the necessity of 
conciliation almost immediately jmshed on his mind, and subdued the 
first haughty impulse of his ofmnded pride. “ If our wise King,” he 
said to himself, hath held the stirrup of one Prelate of Canterbury 
when living, and submitted to the most degrading observances before 
when dead, surely I'need not be more scrupulous towards 
His priestly successor iu the same overgrown authority.” Another 
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thought, which he dared hardly to acknowledjre, recommended the 
same humble and submissive course. He could not but feel tliat, in 
eiideavonriug to evade his vows aa a crusader, he, was incurring 
some just ccnsur(! ft*ora tlie Church ; and he was not unwilling to 
hope, iimt his present cold and scornful reception on Baldwin’s part, 
mig'ht be meant as a part of the peuauee which his conscience 
intormed hiiu his conduct was about to receive. 

After a short interval, De Lacy was at length invited to enter the 
palace of the Bishop of Cloiiceater, in which he was to meet the Pri- 
mate of England ; out there was more tlian one brief pause, in hall 
and anteroom, ere lie at length was admitted to Baldwin's presence. 

The successor of the celebrated Becket bad neitlier the extensive 
views, nor the aspiring spirit, f»f that redoubted personage ; but, on 
the other hand, saipt as the latter had become, it may be ituestioned, 
tvliethet:, ill his professions for tlic weal of Christendom, lie was lialf 
so sincere aS was the present Archbishop. Baldwin was, in truth, a 
man well qualified to defend the powers wdiieli the Clin rch had 
gained, though perhaps of a character too sincere and candid to be 
active in extending them. The advanoeinent of the Crusade was the 
chief business of liis life, his success the principal cause of his pride; 
and, if the sense of possessing the powers of eloquent persuasion, 
and skill to bend the minds ot men to his purpose, was blended with 
his religious zeal, still the tenor of his life, and afterw^ards his death 
before Ftolemuis, showed tliat the liberation of tlvo Holy Sepulclira 
from the infidels w^fis the unfeigned object of all liis exiiriions. Hugo 
tie Lacy well knew this ; and the difficulty of managing such a tem- 
per appeared rimch greater to him on the eve of the interview in 
which the a I tempt wiis to be made, than he had suffered himself to 
sumiose wl]<m the crisis was yet distant. 

The Prelate, a man of a handsome and stately form, wdth features 
rather too severe to he pleasing, received the Constable iu all the 
pomp of ecclesiastical digmity. He was seated on a chair of oak, 
richly carved with Gothic ornaments, and placed above the rest of 
tlie floor under a niche of the same workmanship. His dross \va2 
the rich episcopal robe, ornamented with costly embroidery, and 
fringed around Uie neck and cuffs ; it opened from the throat and 
in tno middle, and showed au under vestment of embroidery, betwixt 
the fold.s of which, as if imperfectly concealed, peeped the close 
shirt of haircloth wliieh the Prelate constantly wore under all his 
pompous attire. His mitre was idaced beside him on an oaken 
table of the same workmanship with his throne, against which 
also rested his pastoral staff, representing a she}ilier<re crook of 
the simplest form, yet wliich had proved more powerful ami fear- 
ful than lance or scimitar, when wielded by the hand of Thomas a 
Becket. 

A chaplain in a white surplice kneeled at p, little distance before 
a desk, and read toh froto an illimiinated volume some portion of 
a theological treatise, in which Baldwin appeared so deeply in- 
terested, that he did not appear to notice the entrance of the Con- 
stable, who, highly displeased at this additional slight, stood on the 
floor of the hall, undetermined whether to interrupt the reader and 
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address) the Frelaie at once, or to %vithdi*aw without sahitini^ him at 
all Ere he had fonwed a resolution, the chaplain had arriycd at 
|ome convenient pause in the lecture, where the Archbishop stopped 
liim with, Satis est, 

It was in vain that the proud secular Baron strove to conceal the 
emWrassment with which he approached the Prelate, whose attitude 
was plainly assumed for the purpose of impressin^^ him with awe 
and solicitude. He ti*ied, indeed, to exhibit a derheanour of such 
case os migrht characterise their old friendship, or at least of «uOh 
indifference as might infer the possession of perfect traiiquillitvj 
but he failed in both, and his address expressed mortified prhle, 
mixed with no ordinary degree of embarrassment. The genius of 
the Catholic Church was on such occasions sure to predominate over 
the Iiaughtiest of the laity. 

“I perceive,” said De Lacy, collecting his thoughts, and ashamed 
to find he had difficulty in doing so,—** I perceive that an old friend- 
ship is here dissolved. Methiiiks lingo de Lacy might have ex- 
pected another messenger to summon Jiim to this reverend pfesence^ 
and tliat another welcome should wait him on his arrival ” 

The Archbishop raised himself slowly in his seat, and made a half , 
inclination tow’ards the Constable, who, by an instinctive desire of 
conciliation, returned it lower thmi he had intended, or than the 
scanty courtesy merited, 'flie Prelate at the same time signing to 
his chaplain, the latter arose to withdraw, and receiving pernSissiou 
in the phrase Do veniam** retreated reverentially, without citlier 
turning his hack or looking upwards, his eyes fixed on the ground 
his bands still folded in his habit, and crossed over hfs bosom. 

When this mute attendant had disappeared, the Prelate’s brow 
became more open, yet retained a dark shade of grave displeasui'e, 
and be replied to the address of De Lacy, hut still without rising 
from his seat It skills not now, my lord, to say what the brave 
Constable of Chester has been to the poor priest Baldwin, oi* with 
what love and pride we belield him assume the holy sign of salvation, 
find, to honour Him by wdiom he has himself been raised 16 honour, 
vow himself to the deliverance of the Holy Land. If I still see that 
noble lord before me, in the same holy resolution, let me know the 
joyful truUi, and I will lay aside rochet and mitre, and tend his horse 
like a groom, if it be necessary by sucli menial service to show the 
cordial re.spect 1 bear to him.” 

“ Reverend father,” answered I)e Lacy, witli hesitation, “ I had 
hoped that the propositions whidi were made to you on my part 
by the Dean of Hereford, might have seemed more satisfactory in 
your eyes.” Then, regaining his native confidence, be proceeded 
with more as.surance in sp^dh and manner; for the cold inflexible 
looks of the Archbish<^ imtated him. ^^4f these proposals can be 
amended, my lord, let wo l^now in what points, and, if possible, 
your pleasure shall be done, even if it should prove somewhat un- 
reasonable. I would have peace, ray lord, with Holy Church, and 
am the last who would despise her mandates. This has been known 
by my deeds in field, and counsels in the state; noi* can I think 
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> . m Bervich hAve i»erited cold ]ook» 5ud cold laxuruaso from the 
Primate of Borland.” 

” Do you upbraid the Church with your sendees, fdn toan ? said 
Baldwin. “I tell thee, Hu^h de La<^, that what Heaven hatii 
wrougrht for the Church by thy hand, could, bad it been the divine 
ple^ure, have Ijeen achieved with as much ease by the meanest 
horse-boY in tliy host It is ti4>u that art honoured, in beiuj: the 
chpm instrument by which irreat things have bCen wrought in 
Israel.— Nay, interrupt me not— I tell.tnee, proud barpn,' that, in 
the sight of Heaven, tliy wisdom is but ns folly— thy Courage, which 
tliou dost boast, but the cowardice of a village maiden— thy strength 
weakness— Ihy spear an osier, and thy sword a bidnish.’^ 

''All this 1 know, good father,’* said the Constable, ^^and have 
ever heard it repeatea when such poor services as I may have ren- 
dered are gone and past. Marry, when there was need for my 
helping hand, I was the very good lord of priest and prelate, and 
one wlio should be honoured and prayed for with patrons and 
founders who sleep in the choir and under the high altar. I'here 
was no thought, I trow, of osier and of bulnisb, ’roen I have been 
prayed to couch my lauce or draw my weapon : it is only when they 
are needless that they and their owner are undervalued. Well, my 
reverend father, be it so— if the Church can cast the Saracens from 
the Holy Land by gi*ooms and horse-boys, wherefoi’e do you preach 
knights and nobles from the homes and the countries which they are 
born to protect and defend ? 

The Archbisliop looked steadily on him as he replied, “ Not for 
the sake of their deshiv arm do we disturb your knights and barons 
in their prosecution of barbarous festivities, and murderous feuds, 
which you call enjoying their homes and protecting their domains— 
not that Omnipotence requires their arm of flesh to execute the 
great predestined work of liberation,— but for the weal of their 
immortal souls.” These last words be pronounced with great em- 
phasis. 

The Constable paced the floor impatiently, and muttered to him- 
self, ** Such is the airy guerdon for which hosts on hosts have been 
di*awn.from Europe to drench the sands of Palestine witli their goi e 
—such the vain nromises for which we are called upon to barter our 
country, our lands, and our lifes ! ” 

“ Is It Hugo de Lacy sj^eaks thus ?” said the Archbishop, arising 
from his seat, and qnaJi^ing his tone of censure with the appear- 
ance of shame and of regret— "la it he who underprizes the renown 
of a knight— the virtue of a Christian-^the advancement of liis 
earthly honour— the more incalculable profit of his immortal soul?— 
Is it he who desires a solid and substantial Tecorapensc in lands or 
treasure, to be won by warring on his Icfss. powerful neighbours at 
home, while knightly honour and religious faith, his vow as a knight 
and his baptism as a Christian, call him to a more glorious and more 
dangerous strife ? — Can it be indeed Hugo de Lacy, the mirror of 
the Anglo-Norman chivalry, whose thou^its can conceive such sen- 
timents, whose words, can utter them ? ” 

"Flattery and fair speech, suitably mixed with taunts and re- 
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proftchea, my lord/' answered the Constable, colouring' and biting 
his lip, “ may carry your point with others ; but 1 am of a temper 
too solid to be cither wlicedled or goaded into measures of import- 
ance. Forbear, tlierefore, this strain of aftected amazement: and, 
^believe me, that whether he goes to tlie Crusade or abides at Iiame, 
' the character of Hugh Lacy will remain as uiiimpeached in point oi 
courage as that of the Archbishop Baldwin in poiht of sahctftude*” 
“May it stand mucli higher," said the Archbishop, “than the 
reputation with which you vouchsafe to compare it! but a bl^ae 
may be extinguished as well as a spark ; and I tell the Constable ol 
Chester, that the fame which has sat on his basnet for so many years 
toay flit from it in one moment, never to bo recalled." 

“Who dares to say so?" said the Constable, tremblingly alive to 
the honour for which he had encountered so many dangers. 

“A friend," said the Prelate, “whose stinpes shonld bo received 
as benefits. You think of pay, Sir Constable, and of guerdon, as it 
you still stood in the market, free to cliafter on the terms of your 
service. I tell you, you are no longer your own master — vou are, by 
the blessed badge you have voluntarily assumed, the soklier^of Coil 
himself ; nor can you fly from your standard without such infamy as 
even coistrels or grooms are unwilling to incur. " 

You deal all too hardly with us, my lord," said Hugo de Lacy, 
Stopping short in his troubled w'alk. “ You of the spirit uality make 
us laymen the pack-horses of your own concerns, and climb to ambi- 
tious heights by tlie help of our overburdened shoulders; hut all 

hath its limits— Becket transgressed it, and " 

A gloomy mid expressive look corresjionded with the tone in 
W’hicli lie spoke this broken sentence ; and the Prelate, at no loss 
to comprehend his meaning, replied, in a firm and determined voice, 
“And lie was murdered ! — that is what you dare to hint to nu; -even 
to me;, Die successor of that glorified saint — as a motive for coinpl}^* 
ing with your fickle and selfish wish to withdraw your hand from the 
plough. You know not to whom you address sncli a threat. True, 
Becket, from a saint militant on eartli, arrived, by the bh>ody path of 
martyrdom, to the dignity of a .saint in licavcn ; and no less true is 
it, that, to attain a seat a thousand degrees beneath that of his 
blessed predece^^sor, the unworthy Baldwin were willing to submit, 
under Our Lady’s protection, to wlmtever the w^orst of wicked men 
can inflict on his earthly frame," 

“ There needs not this Viiiow of courage, reverend fiither," said 
Lacy, recollecting himself, “where there neither is, nor can lie, 
danger. I pray you, let us debate this matter more deliberately. I 
have never meant to break off my purpose for the Holy Laiul, but 
only to postpone it. Methiuks the oflbrs that 1 have made are fair, 
and ought to obtain for me wdiat has been granted to others in the 
like case— a sliglit delay in the time of my departure." 

“A slight delay on the part of sitch a leader as you, noble Do 
Lacy," answered the Prelate, “were a death blow to our holy and 
most gallant enterprise. To meaner men w’c might have granted 
the privilege of marrying and ^ving in marriage, even aUhough 
they care not for the sorrows of Jacob ; but you, my lord, are a main 
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prop of our euterprise, and, being withdrawn, the whole fabric may 
fall to the ground. Who iti England will deem himself obliged to 
press forward, wh^ Hugo de, Lacy falls back? Think, my lord, 
Jess upon your plighted bride, and more on your plighted word ; 
and believe not that a union can ever come to good, which shakes 
your purpose towards our blessed undertaking for the honour of 
Ohriateiidom.” 

The Constable was embarrassed by the pertinacity of the Prelate, 
and boffan to give way to his arguments, though most reluctantly, 
and only because the habits ana opinions of the time left him no 
means of combating his arguments, otherwise thau by solicitation. 
“1 admit/* he said, “my engagements for the Crusade, nor have I 
—I repeat it— farther desire than that brief interval which may be 
necessary to place my important affairs in order. Meanwhile, my 
vassals led by my nephew — “ 

“ Promise that which is within thy power,” said the Prelate. "Who. 
knows whether, in resentment of thy seeking after other things thau 
HIS most holy cause, thy nephew may not be called hence, even while 
we speak together ? ” 

*• God forbid! ” said the Baron, starting up, as if about to fly to 
his nephew’s assistance; then suddenly pausing, ho turned on the 
Prelate a keen niul investigating glance. “ It is not well,” he said, 
"that your reverence should thus trifle with the dangers which 
threaten my house. Damian is dear to me for his own good qualities 
—dear for the sake of my only brother — May God forgive us both! 
he died when we w'cre in unkindness with each other. — My lord,yottr 
words import that my beloved nephew sutfers pain and incurs danger 
on account of my ottenccs ? ” 

Tlie Arcldiislioi) perceived he had at length touched the chord to 
which his refractory penitent's heart-strings must needs vibrate, lie 
replied with circuinspection, as well knowing with wdiom he had to 
deal,— “Far be it from me to presume to interpret the counsels of 
Ileavcn ! but we read in Scripture, that when the fathers eat sour^ 
grapes, the teeth of the children are set on edge. What so reason- 
able as that we should be punished for our pride and contumacy, by 
a judgment speciiilly calculated to abate and bend that spirit of 
surquedry You yourself best know if this disease clung tliy 
nennow before you had meditated defection from the banner of the 
Cross.” 

Hugo de. Jjacy hastily recollected himself, and Ibund that it was 
indeed true, that, until he thought of his union with Eveline, there 
had appeared no change in his nei)kew*s health. His silence and 
confusion did not escape the artful Prelate. He took the hand of the 
>varrior as he stood before him overwhelmed in doubt, le.st his pre- 
ference of the continuance of his own house to tlie rescue of the Holy 
Sepulchre should have been punished by the disease which threatened 
his nephew’s life. " Come,” he said, " noble De Lacy—the judgment 
provoked bv a tnoment’a presumption may be even yet averted by 
prayer and penitence. The dial went back at the prayer of the good 

Self-Smportaaoe, or assumption. ^ 
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H^sekiah— down, down tipon tby knees, and doubt not t]mt, 
witli confession, and penance, and absolution, thou niayest yet atone 
for thy falling: away from the cause of Heaven/* 

, Borne down by the dictates of the religion in which he had been 
educated, and by the f^rs lest his delay was punished by his nephew’s 
indisposition and danger, the Constable sunk on his knees nefbre 
the Frclate, whom he had shortly before wcll-nipU braved, confessed, 
as a sin to be deeply repented of, his purpose of delaying his depw- 
ture for Palestine, and received, with patience at least, if not >^th 
willing nc^uiesceiice, the penance inflicted by the Archbishop ; which 
consisted in a prohibition to proceed farther in his proposed wedlock 
with tlic Lady Eveline, until no was returned from l^iuestine, where 
he was bouna by his vow to abide for the term of throe years. 

** And now, noble De Lacy,” said tbc Prelate, " once more my best 
beloved and most honoured friend— is not thy bosom lighter since 
thou hast thus nobly acquitted thee of thy debt to Heaven, and 
cleansed thy gallant spirit from those selfish and earthly stnJna which 
dimmed its brightness ? ” 

The Constable sighed. " My happiest thoughts at this moment,” 
lie said, would arise from knowledge that luy nephew’s health is 
amended.” 

“Be not discomforted on the score of the noble Damian, your 
hopeful and valorous kinsman,” said the Archbishop, “ for well I 
trust shortly ye shall hear of his recovery ; or that, if it shall please 
God to remove liiin to a better world, the passage shall be so easy, 
aud his arrival iu yonder haven of bliss so speedy, that it were better 
for him to have died than to have lived.” 

The Constable looked at him, as if to gather from Iiis countenance 
more certainty of liis nephew’s fate than his words seemed to imply; 
and the Prelate, to escajie being farther pressed on a subject on 
wliicli he was perhaps conscious he had ventured too far, rung a silver 
bell whicli stood before him on the tabic, aud commanded the chap- 
lain who entered at the summons, that he should despatch a carcml 
messenger to the lodging of Damian Lacy to bring particular ac- 
counts of his health. 

“ A stranger,” answered the chaplain, “just come from the sick 
chamber of the noble Damian Lacy, waits here even now to have 
speech of my Lord Constable.” 

, “Admit him instantly,” said the Archbishop— “ my mind tells me 
ho brings us joyful tidings. — ^Never knew it such humble penitence, 
such wining res*ignation of natural affections and desires to the d.6mg 
of Heaven’s service, but it was rewarded with a guerdon either tem- 
poral or spiritual.” 

As he spoke, a mau singularly dressed entered the apartment. 
His garments, of various colours, and showily disposed, were none 
of the newest or cleanest, neitlicr were they altogether fitting for the 
gee in which he now stood. 

m now, sirrah ! ” said the prelate ; “ when was it that jugglers 
^toels pressed into the company of such as we without per- 

l^i^ease you,’’ said the man, **my iuistaat husmess was not with 
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yoTir reverend lovd(»bipi but with mi lord the Constable, to whom 
will hope that ray good news may atone for ray evil apparel” 

** Speak, sirrah, does ray kinsman live?** said the Constable, 
eagerly. 

k like to live, i»y lord,** answered tlio man— “a favour- 
able crisis (so th^ leeches cal) it) hath taken place lu his disorder, 
and tliey are no longer under any apprehensions for hk life.” 

"Now, God be praised, that hath granted me so much mercy!” 
said the Constable. 

^ ‘^Arpen, amen ! ” replied the Archbishon, solemnly.— r" About what 
period did this blessed change take place r ” 

" Scarcely a quarter of an hour since,** said the messenger, " a 
soft sleep fell on the sick youtli, like dew upon a parched held in 
summer— he breathed freely— the burning heat abated— and, as I 
said, the leeches no longer fear for lik life.^' 

. "Marked you the hour, my Loid Constable?*’ said the Bishop, 
with exultation — "even tlien you stooped to those counsels whi^ 
Heaven suggested through the meanest of its servants 1 But two 
words avouching penitence— hut one brief prayer— and some, kind 
saint has interceded for an instant hearing, and a liberal granting of^ 
thy petition. Noble Hugo/* he continued, grasping his hand in a 
species of enthusiasm, " surely Heaven designs to work high things 
by the hand of him whose faults are thus readily forgiven— whose 
prayer is thus instantly heard. For this shall Te Deum Laudamm 
be said in each church, and each couveut of Gloucester/ ere the 
world be a day Older.** 

The Constable, no less joyful, though perhaps less able to perceive 
au especial providence in his nephew’s recovery, expressed his gr^ 
titude to the messenger of the good tidings, by throwing liim his 
purse. 

" I thank you, noble lord,** said the man ; “ but if I stoop to pick up 
this taste of your bountv, it is only to restore it a^^in to the donor.” 

" How now, sir,** said the Constable, “ methinks thy coat seems 
not so well lined as needs make thee spurn at such a guerdon.** 

" He that designs to catch larks, ray lord,’* replied tlie messenger, 
"must not close ms net upon sparrows— I have a greater boon to 
ask of your lordship, and therefore I decline your present gratuity.’* 
"A greater boon' ha!*' said the Constable, — "I am no knight 
errant, to bind myself by promise to grant it ere I know its import ; 
but do thou come to my pavilion to-morrow, and thou wHt not fiiud-^ 
mo unwilling to do what is reason.” 

So saying, he took leave of the Prelate, and returned homeward, 
failing n<ft to visit his nephew's lodging as he passed, where he re- .. 
ceived the same pleasant assuvanees which had been communicated 
by the messenger of the par(i-coloiured mantle. 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


He was a minstrel-— in his mood 
Was wisdom mixed with fully ; 

A tame ootnpauion to the good* 

But wild and fierce among the rude, 

And jovial witli the jolly. 

Archibald ARMStROiira. 

The events of the preceding day had been of a nature so intereatr 
ing, and latterly so harassing, that the Constable felt weary as oft-er 
a severely-contested battle-field, and slept soundly until the earliest 
beams of dawn saluted him through the opening of the tent. It 
was then that, with a mingled feeling of pain and satisfaction, he 
began to review the change which had taken place in his condition 
since the preceding morning. He had then arisen an ardent bridc- 
gi'oora, anxious to find favour in the eyes of his fair bride, and scru- 
pulous about his dress and appointments, as if he had been as young 
m years as in hopes and wisiies. This was over, and he had now 
before him the painful task of leaving his betrothed for a term of 
years, even before wedlock had united them indissolubly, and of re- 
flecting that she was exposed to all the dangers which assail female 
^nstancy in a situation thus critical. When the immediate anxiety 
fov; his nephew was removed, he was tempted to think tliat he Jnul 
been something hasty in listening to tlio arguments of the Arcli- 
biidibp, and in believing that Damian's death or recovery depended 
upon nis own accomplishing, to the letter, and without delny, nis vow 
for the Holy Land. How many princes and kings,'’ he Ihought to 
himself, have assumed the Cross, and delayed or renounced it, yet 
lived and died in wealth and honour, without sustaining sncli a visi- 
tation as that with which Baldwin threatened me; and in what case 
or particular did such men deserve more indulgence than 1 ? Cut 
the die is now cast, and it signifies little to inquire wliether my obe- 
dience to the mandates of ti.e Church has sailed the life of my nephew, 
or whether I have not fallen, as laymen are w'ont to fall, wdienever 
there is an encounter of wits betwixt them and those of the spiritual- 
ity. I would to God it may prove otherwise, since, girding on niy 
sword as Heaven’s champion, I might the better expect lleaven’s 
protection for her whom 1 must unhappily leave behind me.” 

As these reflections passed through his mind, he heard the warders 
at the entrance of his tent challenge some one whose footsteps were 
heard approaching it. The person stopped on their challenge, and 
presently after was heard the sound of a rote (a small species of lute), 
the strings of which wore managed by means of a small wheel. 
After a short .prelude, a manly voice, of good compass, sung verses, 
whic^, translated into modern langui^e, might run pearly thus - 

I. 

Soldier, wake— the day is peeping. 

Honour no’er was won in sleeping. 



T0H IM, 

Never -wfieu tbe miubaiimif Btlll« 

Lay unrcflected on the hill: 

*Ti8 when they are plinted back 
Fruiii axe and armour, Kpear and jack, 

That tliey proinieo t'nture atory 
IVlany u page of deathl^Ms iflory. 

WhK*M« that lire the fuetnau's terror, 

Ever are the morning's mirror* 

11 . 

Arm and up— the morning beam 
'Hath callM tiie rustic to his team, 

Hath caird the falchier to the lake, 

Hath caird the huntsman to the brake ; 

Tho early student ponders o'er 
Hie dusty tomes of ancient lore. 

Soldier, wake— thy harvest, fnmo ; 

Thy atiKly, conquest ; war, thy giune. 

Shield, tliat would bo foeman's terror, 

Still eliould gleahi the morning's mirror. 

in. 

* ‘ Poor hii*e repays the rustic's pain ; 

More paltry still the sixirtsman’s gain i 
Viiiiiost of all, the student's theme 
Ihids in Homo metaphysic dream : 

Tot each is up, aud each iius toil'd 
Since tirst tho iwep of ilawn 1ms smiled j 
And each is oagercr in his aim 
Than he wlio barters life for fame. 
l‘p, up. and arm thee, son of terror ! 
lie thy bright shield the morning's niirrmt." 

When the sdii*? was finished, the Constable hoard some talking 
without, ami prosontly Philip Guariiie entered the pavilion to tell 
that a person, come hither :is Jic said bv the Constable's apX)oiut- 
ment, waited permission to speak with liiin. 

“ By my appointment ?" said De Lacy ; admit him iin mediately.” 

The messenger of the preceding evening entered the tent, liold-, 
ing in one hand his small cap and feather, in the other the rote on 
which he Inul been just playing. II is attire was fantastic, consisting 
of more tlnui one iinier dress of various colours, all of the brightest 
and richest dyes, and disposed so as to Contrast with each other— the 
upper garment was a very short Norman cloak of bright green. Au 
embroidered girdle sustained, in lieu of offensive weapons, an ink-" 
lioni with its a])pnrtenances on the one side, on the other a 
for tho purposes of the table. Ilis hair was cut iii. imitation of the' 
clerical tonsure, which was de.signed to intimate that he IumI arrived 
to a certain rank in his profession ; for tlie Joyous Science, as the 

S rofessiou of minstrelsy was termed, had its various ranks, like tlie, 
egrees in the church and in chivalry. Tho feature.s and manners of! 
the man seemed to be at variance with bis profession an dliahit; for, 
as tlie latter was gay and fantastic, tho former had a cast of gravity, 
and almost of sternness, which, unless when kindled by the enthU'- 
siasra of his poetical and musical exertions, seemed rather to indicate 
deep reflection than the thoughtless vivacity of observation which 
characterised most of his brethren. His countenance, though not 
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to^onie, had therefore sotnethitJ^ iu ife strikinff and impressive, 
even from its very contnist with the parti-colourea hues aua flatter- 
ing shape of Ills" vestments ; and the Constable felt something in- 
elnied to patronise him, as he said, “ Grood-mon-ow, friend, and 1 
thee for thy morning greeting; it W'as well sting and well 
|aeant, for when we call forth any one to bethink him bow time 
jp^es, we do hinfi' the credit of supposing that he can employ to 
; ^vantage that flitting treasure.” 

' The man, wlio had listened in silence, seemed to pause and make, 
an eifort ere he replied, My intentions, at least, yme good, tirtien I 
ventured to disturb my lord thus early ; and I aifl glad to learn that 
my boldness hath not oecn evil received at his hand.” 

” True,” said the Constable, *‘you had a boon to ask of me. Be 
speedy, and say thy request^my leisure is short.” 

** It is for permission to follow you to the Holy Land, my 
said the man. 

^ “ Thou bast asked what I can hardly grant, my fi*iend,” nnswdited 
De Lacy— Thou art a miustrel, art thou not ? ” ^ 

^An unworthy graduate of the Gay Science, my lord^” said the 
musician^; ‘*yet let me say for myself that I will not yield to the 
king of minatrds, Geoffrey Kudel, though the King of England hath 
• giiven him four manors for one song. 1 would be willing to contend 
|vi^ith him in romance, lay, or fable, were the judge to be King Henry-. 
fliiiBself.” 

have your own good word, doubtless,” said De Lacy; 
>^iievertheless, Sir Minstrel, thou goest not with me. The Crusade 
already too much encum^red by men of thy idle profes- 
fiion'; and if thou dost add to the number, it shall not be under my 
. protection. 1 am too old to be charmed by thy art, charm thou 
never so wisely.” 

“He that is young enough to seek for and to win the love of 
beauty,” said the minstrel, but in a submissive tone, as if fearing Iiis 
freedom might give offence, “ should not term liimself too old to feel 
the charms of minstrelsy.” 

The Constable smiled, not insensible to the flattery which assigned 
to him the clnaracter of a younger gallant. “ Thou art a jester/* he 
said, ** I warrant me, in addition to thy other qualities,” 

“ No,” replied the minstrel, “ it is a branch of our profession which 
j have for some time renounced— my fortunes have put me put of 
tunc for jesting.” 

Nay, wmrade,” said the Constable, “if thou hast been hardly 
dealt with in the world, and canst comply witli the rules of a family 
siO strictly ordered as mine, it is possible we may agree together 
better tlian I thought. What is thy name and country? thy speech, 
methiuks, sounds somefwhat foreign.” 

“ 1 am an Armorican, my lord, from the merry shores of Morbi- 
biaii ;,ig||l|yence my tongue hath some touch of my countiy speech. 
My nadW Renault Vidal." 

“Jteh Dcing the case, Beimult,” said the Constable, “ thou shalt 
|olSSfir me, and I will give orders to the master of my household to 
ivethec attired something according to thy function, but in more 
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orderly gruise tbAtt thou now appearesfc in. Dost thou understand 
the use of a weapon ? 

"JndifferentR my lord,” said the Arihorica^ ; at the same time 
takings a sword from the Wall, lie drew^ and made a pass with it so 
close to the Constable's body as he sat on tlie couch, that he st^'ted 
up, crying*, ** Villain, forbear ! ” 

“La you! noble sir,” replied Vidal, lowerings with »vll subtni^ion 
the point of hisgwcnpon — “1 have already g-iven you a proof of 
sleight which Imt alarmed even your experience— I liave an hundred 
other besides” ^ . . 

“ It may be so,” said De Lacy, somewhat ashamed at having sliown 
himself moved by the sudden and lively action of the juggler; ''but 
I love not jesting with edgetools, and have too much to do ^vith sword 
and sword-blows in earnest, to toy with them ; swi pray you let ns 
have no more of this, but call me my squire and my chamberlain, for 
I am about to army me and go to mass.” 

The religious duties of the morning performed, it was the Con- „ 
stable's intention to visit the Lady Abbess, and communicate, with ; 
the necessary precautions and qualifications, the altered relations in 
which he w*as placed towards her niece, by the resolution he had been; 
compelled to adopt, of departing for the Cimsade before accomplish^ 
ing nis man*iage, in the terms of the precontract already entered i 
into. He was conscious that it would be difficult to reconcile the;: 
good huly to this change of measures, and he delayed some tioic ere ^ 
he could think of the best mode of communicating and softening the 
unpleasant iotcHigence. Aii interval was also spent in a visit to his 
nephew, wliose state of convalescence continued to be as favourable 
OvS if in truth it had been a miraculous consequence of the Constable's 
having complied with the advice of the Archbishop. 

From tlie lodging of l>amiau the Constable proceeded to the con?r , 
vent (»f -the Benedictine Abbess. But she had been already made: 
acquainted with the circumstauces which be came to communicate ' 
by a still earlier visit from the, Archbishop Baldwin himself. The, 
Primate had undertaken the office of mediator on this occasion, con- 
scious that his success of the evening before must have placed the. 
Constable in a delicate situation with the relations of Ins betrothed 
bride, and willing, by his countenance and authority, to reconcile. the 
disputes which might ensue. Perhaps he had better have left Hn^ 
de L^-cy to plead his own cause ; for the Abbess, thongli she listen^! 
to the communication with all the respect due to tlie highest digiii- ; 
tary of the English ChurcJi,drew consequences from the Conetaiue’^ ^ 
change of resolution which the Prirarttc had not expected, She; 
ventured to oppose no obstacle to Do Lacy’s accomplishment of; 
liis vows, but strongly argued that the contract with her niece should - 
bo entirely set aside, and each party left at liberty to form a 
choice. , : ^ 

It was in vain that the Archbishop endeavourgfl to dazde. the 
Abbess with tlie fiiture honours to be won by ihe Constable ia the 
Holy Land; the splendour of which would Attach not tb his lady 
alone, hut to all in the remotest degree aflied to or»conhecf,ed with 
her. All Jiis eloquence' was to no purpose, thdugh upon so fevounte. . 
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h)| ifc to the utmost 'Hie Abbess, it is true, remaiued 

pl«mt foi* a moment after bis ar^ttineRts liad l>ecn exhausted, but it 
only to consider how she should intimate, in a suitable and re*- 
l^ent manner, that children, the usual attendants of a happy uniou, 
mud the existence of which she looked to for the continuation of the 
ItOiise of lier father and brother, could not be hoped for with any 
fwobability, unless the precontract was followed by nmrriaife* and the 
residence of the married parties in the satfte countty . Slje therefore 
insisted, that the Constable ha\iTi<j altered his intentions in this moat 
feaportant particular, the/wnfdftZfea should be entirely abrogfated ^d 
Set aside; and she demanded of the Primate, as an act of justice, 
fliat, as he had interfered to prevent the bridegroom’s execution of 
his original purpose, he should now assist with his influence wholly to 
dissolve an engagement which had been thus materially inuovatiHl upon. 

Tlie Primate, who was sensible he ha(l himself occasioned De 
Lacy’s broach of contract, felt himself bound in honour and reputa- 
tion to prevent consequences so disti^reeable to his friend, as the 
dissolution of an engagement in which his interest and inclinations 
were alike concerned. " He reproved the Lady Abbess for the carnal 
and secular views which slie, a dignitary of the churcli, entertained 
upon the subject of matrimony, and concerning tlie interest of her 
house, lie even upbraided her with selfisldy preferring the continua- 
tion of the lino of Berengor to the recovery of the Holy Sepulchre, 
,lind denounced to her that Ileavoii wamUrbe avenged of the short- 
•lighted and merely human policy which postponed the interests of 
Christendom to Hiose of an individual family. 

After this severe homily the Prolate took his departure, leaving 
the Abbess liighly incensed, though slic prudently forbore returning 
any irreverent answer to his paternal tulmonilion. 

In this liumour the venerable lady was found by the Constable lura- 
self, when with some einbiuTtuismeut he proceeded to explain to her 
the necessity of liis present dei>arturc for Palestine*- 
iShe received the commuiucatiou W'ith sullen ' dignity ; her ample 
black robe and scapular seeming, as it were, to swell, out in yet 
prouder folds as she listened to the reasons and the emergencies 
which compelled the Constable of Chester to defer the inarriage 
which lie avowed was tJie dearest wish of his heart, until after liis 
fetuim from the Crusade, for w'hich he was about to set fortli. 

“ Methiuks,** replied the Abl^ess, with much coldness, '‘if this com- 
munication is meant for earnest,-— and it were no fit business — I my- 
aelf no fit person,— for jesting with— methuiks the Constable’s reso- 
lution should liavc been proclaimed to us yesterday before the^aw- 
gaiUes had united his troth with that of Eveline Bcreiiger, under 
expectations very differeiit fi'oiu those which he now announces.’* 
“On the of a knight and a gentleman, reveremd lady,” said 
the Oonstal)]|Hpi had not then the shghfest thought that I should be 
4akc a step no less distressing to me, than, as 1 see 
unpleasing to you.” . 

^ conceive,” replied the Abbess, “'the cogent reasons, 

wlwIlKisiingas they must have done yesterday, have nevertheless 
lylHlIllheir operation until to-di^y.” 
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own/* said Do Lacy, roluctautly, *Hhat I entertained loo ready 
hones of obtainin^f a reniissiou from my row, which my Lord of Can- 
teroury Imth, in las zeal for Heaven's service, deemed it necessary to 
refuse me.” 

“At least, then,’’ said the Abbess, veiUng her resentment under 
the appearance of extreme coldness, “your lordship will do us the 
justice to place us in the same situation iti which we stood yesterday 
raorniiiff ; and, by joining with iny niece and her friends in desiring 
the abrogation or a inarnogo contract, entered into with very differ- 
ent views from those which you now entertain, put a young person in 
that state of liberty of which she is at present deprived By her con- 
tract with you.” 

“ Ah, madam \ ” said the Constable, “what do you ask of me ? and 
in a tone how cold and indifferent do you demand me to resjra 
hopes, the dearest which my bosom ever entertained since the life- 
blood warmed it ! ” 

“ I am unacquainted with language belonging to such feelings, my 
lord,’’ replied the Abbess ; “ but mefehinks the prospects which could 
l>e so easily adjourned for j'oars, might, by a little, and a very little, 
farther self-coiitrol, be altogether abandoned.” 

Hugo de Lacy paced the room in agitation, nor did he answer 
until after a coiibiderablc pause. “ Jf your niece, madam, shines the 
’RCuUraents \\lucli you have expressed, I could not, indeed, with jus- 
tic<‘ to her, or perhaps to myself, desire to retain that interest in her 
wdiieli our solemn cspoimls have given me- Hut 1 must know my 
doom from her own lips ; and if it is ns severe as that which jmur 
expressions lead ino to fear, 1 will go to Palestine the better soldier 
of ! l(*avcn, that I shall have little left on earth that can interest me* 

The Al)be.bs, without farther aiiswor, called on her Prsecentrix, and 
desired Jier to command lu'r niece’s attendance immediately. Iho 


Praycoutrix bowed reverently, and withdrew. t j 

“May 1 presume to iiKpiire,” said De Lacy, “ wlietner the Lady 
Eveline liath been possessed of the circumstances which have occa- 
sioned this unliappy alteration in my purpose , 

“ 1 have coiumuilicated tiie whole to her, from point to point, said 
the Abbess, “ v\ eu as it was explaisied to me tins inoniuig by my 


having forestalled my excuses in the quarter where it w’as most im- 
portant for me that tliey should be accurately stated, and favourably 

received.” . . . 

“ That,” said the Abbes?, “ is but an item of the account betwixt 
you fliid tbc I’rclato,— it concerns not us.” -i, ^ _ 

“Dare I venture to hope,” continued Do Lacy, wrthout takiniT 
offence at the dmiess of the Abbess’s manner, “ that Lwy Eveunfi 
has heard tliis most unhappy change of circumstaMcs without emo- 
tion,— I would s^, without displeasure ? *!.« 

“She is the daughter of a Berenger, my lord, mswered the 
Abbess, “ and it is our custom to punish a breach of or to con- 
temn it— never to grieve over it. What my mece nuftr do la this ease 
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I know not. I am a woman of religrion, sequestered from the* world, 
and would -advise peace and Christian forgiveness, with a proper, 
sense of contempt for the unworthy treatment which she has re- 
ceived. She has followers and vassals, and friends, doubtless, and 
advisers, who may not, in blinded zeal for worldly honour, recommend 
to her to sit down slightly with this injury, but desire she should 
rather appeal to the King, or to the arms of her father’s followers, 
unless her liberty is restored to Imr by the surrender of the contract 
into which she has b6en enticed.— But she comes to answer for her- 
self.’" 

Eveline entered at the moment, leaning on Rose’s arin. She had 
laid aside mouiming since the ceremony of the Jiaii^ailles, and was 
dressed in a kirtle of white, with an upper robe of pa]e blue. Her 
head was covered with a veil of white gauze, so thin, as to float about 
her like the misty cloud usually painted around the countenance of 
a seraph. But the face of Eveline, though in beauty not unworthy* 
one of this angelic order, was at present far from resembling that of 
a seraph in tranquillity of expression. Her limbs trembled, her 
^eeks were pale, the tinge of red around the eyelids expressed 
recent tears ; yet amidst these natural signs of distress and uncer- 
tainty there was an air of profound resignation— a resolution to dis- 
charge her duty in every emergence reigning in the solemn expres- 
sion of her eye and eyebrow, and showing her jirepared to govern 
the agitation which she could not entirely subdue. And so well were 
these opposing qualities of timidity and resolution mingled on her 
cheek, that Eveline, in the utmost pride of her beauty, never looked 
more fascinating than at tliat instant ; and Hugo de Lacy, hitherto 
rather an unimpassioned lover, stood in her presence with feelings as 
if nil the exaggerations of romance were realised, and his mistress 
were a being of a higher sphere, from whose doom ho was to receive 
happiness or misery, life or death. 

It was under the influence of such a feeling, tliat the warrior 
dropped on one knee before Eveline, took the hand which she rather 
resigned than gave to him, pressed it to his lips fervently, and, ere 
he parted with it, moistened it with one of the few tears which he 
was ever known to shed. But, although surprised, and carried out 
of Ills character by a sudden impulse, he regained his composure on 
observing that the" Abbess regarded his linrailialiou, if it can be so 
termed, with an air of triumph ; and he entered on his defence be- 
fore Eveline with a manly earnestness, not devoid of fervour, nor 
free from agitation, yet made in a tone of firmness and pride, which 
seemed as.sumed to meet and control that of the oflendea Abbess. • 

“Lady,” lie said, addressing Eveline, “ you have heard from the 
venerable Abbess in what unhappy position I liave been placed since 
yesterday by tlie rigour of the Archbishop— perhaps I should rather 
say by his just though severe interpretation of my engagement in 
the Crusade. 1 cannot doubt that all this has been stated with 
accurate tru^th jur the venerable lady ; but as I must no longer call 
her my friend, let me fear whether she has done me justice in her 
commentary upon the unhappy necessity which must presently com- 
pel me to leave my country, and with my country to forego- at best 
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to postpone— tlie fairest liopea which man ever entertained Tlie 
venerable lady hath upbraided me, that beiu;^ myself the cause that 
the execution of yesterday’s contract is postponed, I would fain keep 
it suspended over your he^ for an indefinite terra of years. No 
one resits willingly such rights as ]reaterday gave me ; and, let me 
fpeak a boastful word, sooner than }ie]dthem up to man of woman 
born, 1 would hold a fair field against all comers, with grinded 
Kword and sharp spear, from sunrise to sunset, for three d^s’ space. 
J3iit what 1 would retain at the price of a thousand liveSj 1 am will- 
ing to renounce if it would cost you a single sigh. If, tliercfore, 
you think you cannot remain hnppv as the betrothed of De Lucy, 
you may command niy assistance to have the contract annulled, and 
make some more fortunate man happy.” 

lie would have gone on, but felt the danger of being overpowered 
again by those feelitigs of tenderness so new to his steady natpre, 
that ho bluslied tx» give way to them. 

Eveline renmined silent. The Abbess took the word. ‘‘Kins- 
woman,” she said, you hear that the geneiusity— or the justice — 
of tlic Constable of Chester, proposes, in consequence of his de- 
parture upon a di-'tant and j>erilous expedition, to cancel a contract 
entered into upon the specific and precise understamling that ho 
was to remain m England for its fulfilniont. You canuot, methink.s, 
liesitate to accept of the freedom which he oilers }ou, with thanks 
ior his hount}. For inv part, I will reserve mine own until I shall 
see that }our joint application is sufiicient to win to your purpose 
liis (iraee of Canteibur}, who may again interfere with the actions 
of his irieml tlie liord -Oonstable, over whom he has already ex- 
erted so imuh inllnenee- for the weal, doubtless, of his spiritual 
concerns/' 

“ If it is meant by yonr words, venerable hulj said the Con- 
stable, “ that 1 have any purpose of sheltering myself behind the 
Prelate’s authority, to avoid doing that which I proclaim my readi- 
ness, though not my willingness, to do, I can only say, that you are 
the first who lias doubted the faith of Hugh de Lacy.” And while 
tlie ])roud Baron thus adil^e^sed a female and a recluse, lie could not 
prevent liis i‘ye from s^parkiing, and his clieek from flushing. 

“iMy giMci’ousaiul venerable kinswoman,” said Eveline, summon- 
ing together her ix‘solution, “ and you, my good lord, be not offended 
if 1 pray you not to increase by groundless suspicions and liasty/ 
resentments your dilliciiltics aiui mine. My lord, the obligations 
w hich 1 lie under to you are such ns I can never discharge, since 
tliey comprehend fortune, life, and honour, Kuoav that, in ray an- ' 
guish of mind, when besieged by the Welsh in ray castle of th^ 
(jlarde Doloureuse, I vowed to the Yirdn, tliat (my honour safe) I 
would place myself at the disposal of him whom Our Lady should 
employ as her instrument to relieve me from yonder hour of agony. 
In giving me a deliverer, she gave me a master ; not could I desire 
a more noble one than Hugo de Lacy.” 

“ God forbidi lady,” said the Constable, speaking eagerly, as if 
he was afraid his resolution should fail ere he could got the renun- 
ciation uttered, ‘‘that 1 should, by such a ti^, to which you sub- 
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jected yourself in the extremity of your distress, bind you to any 
resolution in my favour which can put force on your own inclina- 
tions ! 

The Abbess herself could not help expressing^ her applause of this 
sentiment, doclaring* it was spoken like a Norman gentleman; but 
at the same time, her eyes, turned towards her niece, seemed to exhort 
her to beware how she declined to profit by the candour of De Lacy. 

But Eveline proceeded, with her eyes fixed on the grou^iid, and 
a blight colour overspreading her face, to state her own sentiments, 
without listening to the suggestions of any one. “ I will own, noble 
. sir,” she said, “ that when your valour had, rescued me from ap- 
proaching destruction, I could have wished— honouring and respect- 
ing you, as I had done your late friend, my excellent father—tliat 
you could have accepted a daughter’s service from me. I do not 
pretend entirely to nave surmounted these sentiments, although 1 
have combated them, as being unworthy of me, and ungrateful to 
you. But, from the moment 3 mu were pleased to honour me by a 
claim on this poor hand, 1 have studiously examined my sentiments 
towards you, and taught myself so far to make them coincide with 
my duty, tluit 1 may call myself assured that J)e Lacy would 
not find in liiveline Berenger an indifferent, far less an unworthy 
bride. In this, sir, you may boldly confide, whether the union you 
have sought for takes place instantly, or is delayed till a longer 
season. Still further, I must acknowledge tliat the postponement of 
these nuptials will be more agreeable lo me than their imriiediate 
accomplishment. I am at present very young and totally inexpe- 
rienced. Two or three years will, I trust, render me yet more 
worthy the regard of a man of honour.” 

At this decla ration iir his fav'our, however cold and qualified, De 
Lacy had as much difficulty to restrain his transports as formerly to 
moderate his agitation. 

Angel of bounty and of kindness! ” he said, kneeling once mor4i, 
and again possessing himself of her hand, “perliaps 1 jiight in 
honour to resign volunliirily those hopes AvhieU you decline to ravish 
from me forcibly. But who could be capable of such unrelenting 
magnanimity?— Let me hope that my devoted attachment— that 
tvhicli you shall hear of me wdieii at a distance— that which you ^ 
shall know of me when near you— -may give to your seiitinients . 

‘ a more tender w'armtli than they now exjness : and, in the mean- ' 
cwhilc, blame me not that I accept ‘your plighted faitli anew, 
under the conditions whicli you attach to it. I am conscious my 
wooing has been too late in life to expect the animated returns i)n)- 
per to youthful passion— Blame me not if I remain satisfied with 
those calmer sentiments which make life happy, though tliey cannot 
make passion rapturous. Your hand remains in my grasp, but it 
acknowledges not my pressure— Can it be that it refuses to ratify 
what your-Iips have said?” , ^ 

Never, noble De Lacy! " said Evelinc^ith more animation than 
she had yet expressed ; and it appeared that the tone was at length 
sufficiently encouraging, since her lover was imboldened to take the 

llDS'themselv^.s for fKiiarantaA. 
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It was with an air of pride, minified with respect, that, after hav- 
iii^r received this pledge (»f fidelity, he iimicd to conciliate aiul to 
apnease the offended Abbess. “ 1 trust, venerable uiotber, ” he said,. 

that yon will resurne your former kind thou|j^hts of me, which 1 
am aware were only interrupted by your tender anxiety for tlie in- 
terest of licr who should be dearest to us both. Let me hope that 
Iraa;rleave this fair flower under protection of the honoured lady 
M blood, happy and secure as she must ever be, 

whilo listening* to your counsels, and residiiiff within these sacred 
w^alls." 

the Abbofls was too deeply displeased to be projntiated by a 
compiiment, which perhaps it had been better policy to have delayed 
till ft calmer season. “My lord,*’ she saki, “and you, fair kms- 
womaii, you ought needs to be aware how little my counsels— not 
fro(|uenlly given where they are unwillingly listened to — can be of 
avail to those embarked in worldly aflTairs. I am a woman dedicat/ed 
to religion, to solitude, and seclusion — to the service, in brief, of Our 
Lady and Saint Benedict. I have been already censured by my 
snporioi^l)ccausc I have, for love of you, fair niece, mixed more 
deejdy in sinnilar aflairs than became the head of a convent of re- 
cln.ses— will merit no fartlier blame on such an account; nov can 
you expect it of me. My bredher’s daughter, unfettered by worldly 
ties, had hoen the wolcoino sharer of my ])oor solitude. But this 
house is too mean for the residence of the vowed bride of a mighty 
baron ; nor do I, in my lowliness and inoxi)erience, feci fitness to 
exorcise (»ver such an one that authority which must belong to me 
over every one wliom this roof protects. The grave tenor of our 
deyotionsjaml the serener contemplatiou to which the females of this 
lyftso are devoted/’ eontinued the Abbess, witli increasing heat and 
VRiemence, “ shall not, for the .sake of my worklJy conncction.s, be 

« urbcd by the intrusion of one whose thoughts must needs be on 
worldly toys of love and marriage.’’ 

1 do indeed believe, reverend motber,” said the Constable, in 
hi.s turn giving way to displeasure, “that a riclily-dowered maiden, 
iiuwedded, and unlikely to wed, were a litter and more Avelconie in- 
flate to the convent, tlian one who cannot bo separated from the 
»mvld, and whose wealth is not likely to increase the House’s reve- 
Inies.** 

r The C\)iistfthle did the Abbess great injury in this hasfy insinna- 
Hioii, and it only went to confirm her purpose of iTjccting all charg.© 
of her niece during his absence. She was in truth as disinterested 
as haughty ; and her only reiison for anger against her niece was, 
that her advice had not been adopted without hesitation, although 
the matter regarded Eveline’s happiness exclusively. 

The ill-tirnod reflection of the Constable confirmed her in the reso- 
lution which she had already, and hastily adopted. “ May Heaven 
forgive yon, Sir Knight,” she replied, “your injurious thoughts of 
His servants 1 It is indeed time, for your sours sake, that you do 
penance in the Holy Land, having such rash judgments to repent 
of — For y(m, my niece, you caiiirot want that hospijAlity, which, 
without verifying, or seeming to verify, unjust suspicions, I cannot 
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now grant to you, wliile you have, in your kinswoman of Baldring- 
ham, a secular relation, whose nearness of blood approaches mine, 
and who may open her gates to you without incurring the uuworthy 
censure, that she means to enrich herself at jour cost.” 

The Constable saw the deadly paleness which came over Eveline's 
cheek at this proposal, and, without knowing the cause of her repug- 
nance, lie liastened to relieve her from the apprehensions which she 
seemed evidently to entertoin. “No, reverend mother,” he said: 
“since you so harshly reject the care of your kinswoman, she shall 
not be a burden to any of her other relath es. While Hugo do Lacy 
hath six gsillant castles, and many a manor besides, to inaintmn fire 
upon their hearths, his betrothedbridc shall burden no one with her 
society, who may regard it as otherwise than a great honour ; and 
methinks I were much poorer than Heaven hath made me, could I 
not furnish friends and followers sulficieut to serve, obey, and pro- 
tect her.” 


“ No, my lord,” said Eveline, rccoveriug from the dgection into 
which she liad been thrown by the unkintlness of her relative; “since 
some unhappy destiny separates me from the protection of my father s 
sister, to wliom I could so securely have resigned 1113 self, 1 will neither 
apply for shelter to any more distant relation, nor accej)t of (hat which 
you, my lord, so generously offer; since my doing so might excite 
harsh, and, 1 am sure, undeserved reproaches, against her by v;’|ora 
I was driven to choose a less advisable d\velling-i)lace. I have made 
my resolution. 1 have, it is true, only one friend left, but she is a 
powerful one, and is able to protect me against the particular evil 
fate w’liich seems to follow me, as well as agtiinst the ordinary evils 
of human life.” ^ 

“The Queen, I suppose: ” said the Abbes?, interrupting herflk 
patiently. ^ 

“ The Queen of Heaven ! venerable kinswoman,” answered 
lino; “Our Lady of the Garde Holourcuso, ever gi'iicious to^ 
house, and so lately m^' especial gunTdian and protectrc.^ 3 . ifl 
thinks, since the vowed votaress of tiie Virgin rojccl.s me, it is to iB 
holy patroness whom I ougiit to apply for succour.” ^ 

The venerable dame, taken somewhat at iinawar('S by this an'^w’d 
pronounced the interjection “ITmph!” in a tone belter befiilingl 
Lollard or an Iconoclast, than a Catholic Ahbc.-^'s, and a daughter i 
(he House of Berengcr. Trutli is the Lady Abbess’s hcreditan 
devotion to the Lady of the Garde Doloureuse was much decaycl, 
hince she had known the full merits of another gifted image, the 
property of her own convent. 

llecollecting herself, however, she remained silcid, w'hilo the Con- 
stable alleged the vicinity of the Welsh, as what might possibly agjiin 
render the abode of his oetrothed bride at tlie Garde Doloureuse as 


perilous ns she had on a former occasion found it. To tin's Eveline 
r'*plLed, by reminding him of the great strengtli of her native fortress 
—the vanous sieges which it had withstood— and the important cir- 
cumstance, that, upon the late occasion, it was only endangered, 
because, in compliance with a point of honour, her father llayrnond 
had sallied cAit with the garrison, and fought at disadvantage u l^attle 
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iiiuler tlie She farther su^^ested, that it was easy for the 

Constable to name, from among his own vassals or hers, a seneschal 
of such approved prudence and valour as might ensure the safety of 
the place, and of its lady. 

Ere De Lacy could reply to her arguments the Abbess rose, and, 
pleading!* her total inability to give counsel in secular affairs, and ttie 
rules of her order, which called her, as she said, with a heightened 
colour and raised voice, “ to the simple and peaceful discharge of her 
conventual duties/' she left the betrothed parties in the locutory, or 
parlour, without any company, save Rose, who* prudently remained 
at some distance. 

The issue of their private conference seemed agreeable to both ; 
.and when Eveline told Rose that they were to return presently to the 
Garde Doloureiise, under a sufficient escort, and were to remain 
there during the period of the Crusa^le, it was in a tone of heartfelt 
satisfaction, wbicli her follower had not heard her make use of for 
many duys. She spoke also highly in praise of the kind acquiescence 
of the Constable m her wishes, and of his wliole conduct, with a 
warmth of gratitude approaching to a more tender feeling. 

“And yet, my dearest lady,** said Rose, “if you will speak un- 
Feigncdly, you must, I am convinced, allow that you look upon this 
^erval of years, interposed betwixt your contract and your marriage, 
ther as a respite than in any other light.'* 

_rAconfcs8 it,’* said Eveline ; “ nor have I concealed from my future 
[or®iat such are my feelings, ungracious as they may seem. But, 

I t isTmy youth. Rose, my extreme youth, which makes me fear the 
lutms of De Lacy’s wife. Then those evil auguries hang strangely 
ahoit me. Devoted to evil by one kinswoman, expelled almost n’om 
tlie Joof of another, I seem to mvself, at present, a creature who must 
j tistress with licr, pass where she will. This evil hour, and, 
lis more, the aj)prehensions of it, will give way to time. When 
)l have attained the age of twenty, Rose, I sliiill be a full-grown 
an, with all the soul of a Berenger strong within me, to overcome 
: doubts and tremors which agitate the girl of seventeen.” 
ill ! my sweet mistress,’' anawered Rose, “ may God and Oui 
h of the Garde Doloureuse guide all for the best!-— But 1 wouli 
if (his contract had not taken place, or, having taken place, lhai 
jould liave been fulfilled by your immediate union.” 


CHAPTER XX. 

Tho Kiup; caird down his iiierry-uieu all, 
liy one, and by two, ajid three : 

Earl Murhliftl wns wont to bo the foremost man, 

But the hiudiDOst man was ho. 

Old SalltuL 

Ip tlui Lady Eveline retired satisfied and pleased from ber private ; 
iutcryiew witb l)c Lacy, tho joy on the part of the Constate arose 
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to a higibier pitch of rapture than ho was in tlie h^i foeling* or 
expressing; and it was augmented by a visit of the leeches who at- 
tended his nephewt from whom he received a miiiuto and particular 
account of his present disorder, With every assurance of a speedy re- 
covery, 

The Constable caused alms to be distributed to the convents and 
to\he poor, masses to be said, and tapers to be lighted. He visited 
the Are)jhislu)p, and received from him )ns full iippro])ation of tlie 
course which he proposed to pursue, with the promise, that out of 
plenary power which he held from the Pope, the Prolate was willing, 
m consideration of his instant obedience, to limit his stay in the Holy 
Land to the term of three years, to become current from his leaving 
Britain,, and to include the space necessary for Jiis return to Ins 
native country. Indeed, having succeeded in the main ])oint., the 
Archbidipp judged it wdse to concede every inferior consideration to 
a person of the Constable’s rank and character, whoso g(a>d“Will to 
the proposed expedition wjis perhaps as essential to its siutcoss as Ins 
bodily presence.. 

lu’ snort, the Constable returned to his pavilion highly satisfied 
with the inanuev in which he had extricated himsedf from those 
difficulties wliich in tlie morning seemed almost insujmrable ; and * 
when Ills officers assembled to disrobe him (for great feudal lofi"' 
had tlieir levees and couclices, in imitation of sovereign })rinces),| 
distributed gratuities among them, and jested and laughed in a w 
gayer humour than they had ever before witnessed. ^ 

*^For thee/* lie said, turning to Vidal the minstreh wl»o. sutil 
oiisly dressed, stood to pay his^cspocts among the nt.licr attend* 

**]. will give thee nought at present : hut do thou remain by my I 
side until I am asleep, and 1 >vill next morning reward thv miiistn 
as. I like it.” . " ‘ ^ 

“My lord/’ said Vidal, “I am already rewwdcd, Imtli wmt 
honour, and by the liveries, wliicli better befit a royal ruiW 
than one of my mean fame : but assign me asnbject, andl wilhfi® 
best, not oat of greed of future largess, but gratitude for i)ast favoB 

“ Gramercy, good fellow,” said the Constable. “Guarine,liB 
added, addressing his squ’ne, “let the watcli be posted, and do 9 
remain within the tent—stretcli thyself on the bear-hide, and slcj 
or listen to the minstrelsy, as thou likest best. I'liou thinkest tl 
self a judge, I have lieard, of sucli gear.” 1 

It was usual, in tlujse insecure times, for some faithful dome.^ 
to sleep at night within the tent of every great baron, that, if dangj 
firose, lie plight not he unsupported or unprotected. Giiarine d 
cordiugly drew Ins sword, and, taking it. in his hand, stretched Jiim- 
self on the ground in sueli a maiiiier that, on the sliglitcst alarm, he 
could spring up, sword in hand. His broad black eyes, in which sleep 
■contended with a desire to listen to the musk:, were fixed on Vidal, 
who' saw them glittering in the reflection of tlie silver lamp, like 
those of a dragon or a basilisk. 

After a few preliminary toudies on tlie cliords of Jiis rote, the 
miiisfarel requested of tlie Constable to name the subject on whicli he 
desired the exercise of his powers. 
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“Hetftith of vonjon," aiwwerM Hujfo de Xacyjftg he laid his 
head upon his pillow. 

After a short prelade. the minstrel obeyed, 1^ shisinf: nearly as 
follows 

I. 

** Worrtan’s iSfilth, and woman's truflt«- 
Write tho. ehamcters in dust ; 

Stamp tliefu on the muniiii; stream, 

Friiit tltetii on the niuou’s pale beam, 

And ea^Ii evanescent letter 
Shall be clearer, iinuer, better, 

And more iicrmaneiU, I ween, 

Than the thing those lotters mean. 


II* 

** I have etrainM the spider's thread 
'Gainst the promhid of a maid ; 

1 have weigh'd a grain of sand 
'Gainst her plight of heart and hand ; 

1 told my tnic love of tho token, 

How her faith jiroved light, lunl her word was broken i 
Again her worti and truth she plight, 

And I believed them again ere night.” 

“ How now, sir knave," said the Constable, raising^ himself on bis 
““ ow, “ from what drunken rhymer did you learn that half-witted 
fire." 

?rom an old, ragged, crossp-ained friend of mine, called Ex- 
fence," answered Vidal. “I pray Heaven he may never take 
yoift* lordship, or any other worthy man, under his tuition." 

. ^Mro to, fellow," said the Constable, in reiDl.y; “thou art one of 
Hiose wiseacres, I warrant me, that would lain be thought witty, 
lecausc tlio\i caiist make a jest of those thing’s which wiser men 
Md Worthy of most worship, — (lie honour of men, and the truth 
^■Ouieu. Dost thou call tliyself a minstrel, and liast no tale of 
^^ale fidelity ? " 

had rig'ht many a one, noble sir, but I laid tiiem aside wlien 
Ssused my practice of the jesting’ part of the sToyous Science.' 
fcvertheless, if it pleases your nobleness to listen, 1 can sinjsf you 
lestablislied lay upon such a subject." 

*je Lacy made a sign of acquiescence, and laid himself as if to 
nbef; while Vidal be^fan one of those interminable and almost 
Jiuimerable adventures concerning that paragon of true lovers, fair 
solto; and of the constant and uuinterrupted faith and afiectioii 
Jliich she displayed in numerous situations of difficulty and peril, to 
Per paramour, the jjallaiit 8ir Tristrem, at the expense of her less 
favoured husband, the luckless Kingr Mark of (]Jornwall; to whom, liS 
all the world knows. Sir Tristrem was nephew. 

This was not the lay of love and fidelity which Dc Lacy would 
have chosen; but a feeling: like Rbarao prevented his interniptingf; 
.it, perhaps because he was unwilling to yield to or acknowJedg^e the; 
unpleasing sensations excited by the tenor of the tale. He soon fell: 
asleep, or feigned to do so ; and the harper, continuing^ for a timfe 
liis monotonous chant, began at length himself to feel the influence 
of slumber; his words, and the notes which be continued to touch upon 
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the harp, were broken and interrupted^ and seemed td escape drow- 
siljr from his finders and voice. A len^h the sounds ceased entirely, 
and the minstrel seemed to liave aunk into profound repose, with his 
head reclining: on his brea|(i, and one arm dropped down by his side, 
while the other rested on hw harp. Hia slumber, however, was not 
very long, and when he awoke from it, and cast his eyes around him, 
reconnoitring:, by the lig;lit of the night-lamp, whatever was in tlio 
tent, he felt a heavy hand, which pressed his shoulder as if gently 
to solicit his attention. At the same time the voice of the vigilant 
Philip Guarine whispered in his ear, “ Thine office for the night is 
ended-odepart to thine own quarters with all the silence tliou mayst.” 

The minstrel wrapt himself in his cloak without reply, though per- 
haps not without feeling some resentment at a dismissal .so uncere- 
mouious. 


CHAPTER XXI. 

oh ! then I see Queen Mab has been wiOi you. 

Romeo and Jufut. 

The subject on which the mind has last been engaged at uiglitl 
apt to occimy our thoughts even during slumber, when ImagimitiJ 
uncorrecteu by the organs of sense, weaves her ownYantastic wA 
out of whatever ideas rise at random in the sleeper. It is not sui- 
prising, therefore, that De Lacy in his dreams had some confusei 
idea of being identified with the unlucky Mark of Cornwall ; and tha 
lie awakened from *80011 unpleasant vicious with a brow more cloude 
than wdieii he was preparing for his cimch on the evening before 
He was silent, and seetoed lost in thought, while his squire nssiiute 
at his levee with the respqct now only paid to sovereigns. “Guarina 
at length he said, kno^ you the stout Fleming, who was saidl 
have borne him so well at the siege of tlie Garde Doloureusc ?— a tjil, 
big, brawny man.” 

“Surely, my lord,” answered his squire; “I know Wilkin Flam- 
mock — 1 saw him but yesterday.” 

“ Indeed ! ” replied the Constable-~.“Here, 4 neanest thou?— In Ilia 
city of Gloucester ? ” 

“ Assuredly, my good lord. lie came hither partly about his merS 
cnaiulise, partly, I think, to sec his daughter Rose, who is in attciuL 
auce on the gracious young Lady Eveline.” 

** He is a stout .soldier, is he not?” 

“ Like most of his kind— a rampart to a castle, but rubbish in Ihd 
field, said the Norman squnie. 

“ not? ” continued the Constable, 

faithful as most Flemings, while you can pay for their fniai,’* 
repueu Guarine, wondering a littlo at the unusual interest taken in 
one yrhom he esteemed a being of an inferior order ; when, after 
someAnher inquiries, the Constable ordered the Fleming’s attend- 
aiwe^bo nresently commanded, ^ 
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Oilier buBincAs of the momiognow oeearre<i<for bis speedy de- 
parture required many arraiigements to be hastily adopt^), when, 
as the Constable was ffiriug audience to sovml officers of his troops, 
ike bulky figure of Wilkin Flammock was seen at the entrance of 
the pavilion, in jerkin of white cloth, and having ouly a knife by bis 
side. 

“Leave the tent, my masters,^ said De Lacy, “ but continue in at- 
tendance in the neighbourhood; for here comes one 1 must 8pe& to 
ill private.^' 

The officers withdrew, and the Constable and Fleming were left 
alone. “ You are Wilkin Flammock, who fought wcU against tho 
Welsli at the Garde iJolourease ? 

“I did my best, my lord,” answered Wilkin— “I was bound to it 
by niy bargain ; and I liope ever to^iet like a man of ci'edit” 

“ Mctliiiiks” ’^aid the Constable, “that you, so stout of limb, and, 
as 1 lioar, so bold in spirit, might look a little higher than this weav- 
ing trade of thine.*’ 

“No 0110 is reluctant to mend his station, ray lord,*’ said Wilkin; 
“ yet 1 am so far from complaining of mine, that I would willingly' 
consent it bhould never be better, on condition I could be assured it 
flYcre never worse.** 

f “ Nay, but, hlaumiock,** said the Constable, “ I mean higher things 
Ibr you than your moilestj^npprchcnds— 1 mean to leave thee in a 
charge of great trust,’* 

“Let it concern bales of drapery, my lord, ,aud no one will perform 
it better,” said the Fbuning. 

“Away ! tlum art too lowly-minded,’* said the Constable. “ What 
think’st thou of being dubbed kniffht, as thy valour well deserves, 
and loft an Clwttelain of the Garde Loloureuso ? ** 

“ For the knighthood, my lord, 1 should crave your forgiveness 5 
for it would sit on me like a gilded helmet on a hog. For any 
charge, whether of castle or cottage, 1 trust 1 might discharge it as 
well as another,” 


“ I fear me thy rank must be in some way memlod,*’ said the Con- 
stable, surveying tlic umuiiitary dress of the fiLnire before him ; “ it 
is at present too moan to befit the protector and guardian of a young 
llrly of high birth and rank.** 

I the guardian of a young lady of birth and ranki '* said blam- 
niock, his light huge eyes turning larger, lighter, and rounder as he 
spoke. 

“Even tlion,” said tho Constable. “ Tho Lady Eveline proposes 
to take up her residence in her castle of the Garde DoJourousc. I 
liave been casting about to whom I may intrust the keeping of her 
person as well as of the stronghold. Were I to choose some knight' 
of name, ns 1 have many in ray household, he would be setting almut 
to do deeds of vassalage upon the Wolsln and engagirig himself in 
turmoils, which would render the safety of the casUe precarious ; or 
he would be absent on feats of chiral^, tournaments, and hmitiug 
})arties ; or be would, perchance, have shows of that light nature un- 
der the walls, or cron within the courts of the castle, turning the 

’ ' ’ ’ • ' ' ’ )omesthesi' " " " ' 
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Eveline, into the misrule of a dissolute revel,*— Thee I can confide in 
--thou will fiy'ht wlicn it* is romiiMto, yet wilt not nnnoke dtiuj^ev for 
the bake of danjjov iUclf— thy birth, (n> hahitb, will lead thee toavoid 
those gaieties, whioli, however faseiiiatiiiii: to others, eannotbutbe 
distasteful to tliee— thy nianft*remc»t will he iis u'fjiilar, as I will take 
care that it bhall he honourable; and thy i elation to her favourite, 
Roae, will lender tliy guardianship more agieeable to the Lady Eve- 
liue,*tiKm, perchance, one of her own rank.- And, to spe*»k to thee a 
langUiiM** hicli thy nation readily comprehends, the reward, Fleming, 
for the roiiular discharge of this most weighty trust, shall l»e he)ond 
tli.> most tlattcring hope.’* 

The Fleming had listened to the first nart of tlu-^ di-conrso W’ith 
an cxpiession of surprise, which gradually ga\e wa^ to one of deep 
and anxious reliection. He gaze^ fixedl}*on the eaitli tor a minute 
after tlie Constalile had ceased speaking, and then i living uj» his 
eyes suddenly, saFd, ‘'It is inedlcss to seek for rouiul-ahout exeuses. 
This cannot be your earnest, my lord~-hut if it is, tln^ scheme is 
naimhl.’^ 

*• How and wherefore?” asked the (Joiistahle, with disjileascd sur. 
prise. 

'‘AnoUici man nia} gras]i at >our bounty,” continued AVilkin, 

and leave )ou to UkV cluunv of the value you were to receive for^ 
it ; but 1 am a downiiglit dealer, I will bike puv luent for service 
I cannot lender. 

‘*But 1 demand, one* ‘ more, wh* lefore thun eaust not, or rather 
will not, accept this tiust?” said the (.'onstahlo. “ ^Surely, if 1 am 
willing to confer such confidence, it is well t]i> to answer it.” 

“ True, 111 } lord ” vdid thi* Fleming ; “but in<‘think< the noble 
Lord de Lacy should feel, and tlie wise Loid de Jaic} should foresee, 
41mt ,i Flcmivh we«i\er is n i fitting guauhnn for his pligjited hiide. 
Think her shut up in vmider Kohtar} cavtle, umlei such respectable 
protection, and reflect liow' long the place will he solitary in this land 
of love and of ad vent me ! We bhall Live minstrols snigmg halljuls 
by the till ea\o niuler oiu* windows, and such twanglne* of Imrps'^as 
would bo enoimli to fiighteii our walls fiom then loundalions, ns 
clerks say Jifip[»ened to those of Jericho— We sliall Jmv<‘ as many 
kniglitv'crrant around us as ever had ChaiJeiuaene, oi King Arthim 
Mercy on mo * A less matter than a fine and noble lecluse imimued 
—so will they term ii in a tower, under thegUHidiaii'.lup of an old 
FJeinivh weaver, wouhi bring half the chivalr} in England round u-*, 
to break Linces, vow vows, display love-liveries, and I know not what 
follies besides. — 'J'hiiik you such gallants, with the blood flying 
through their veiub like quicksilver, would much mind 9;?^ biililing 
them begone?” 

Draw bolts, up with the drawbridge, drop portcullis,” wud the 
Constable, with a constrained smile. 

“ And thinks }our lordahip such gallants would mind theyo impo- 
dlincnt^ ? such are the very Cvseiice of the ad venture-^ which they 
^oinc to seidv.— 'J'lic Knight of the J^waii would swim llii<*ugli the 
«rioat“-h(‘ of the Eagle would fly ovci the In* of the rimnder- 

bolt would buri&t open the gat- * 
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“ Ply crossbow and man^yonol," said De Lacy. ' 

“And be besie<»cd in form,’' said the Flemiug*, “like the Castle of 
Tintadffel in tl)o old hangin‘,^s, all for the love of fair lady ?— And 
tbcn tliose gay dames and demoiselles, who ujjon adventure .from 
castle to castle, from luuriiament to todrnament, witli bare bosoms, 
flaunting: plumes, poniards at their sides, and javelins in their hands, 
cbattcrin^f like magpies, and fluttering: like jays, and, ever and anou, 
cooirjg’ like, doves— how am I to exclude such from the Lady Eve- 
line’s privacy ? “ 

. “ Py keejhng door.s shut, I tell thee,” answered the Constable, 
still in llic same lone of forced jocularity; “a wooden bar will be thy 
warrant.” 

“ Ay, bill,*’ answered FJnininock, “if the Flemish vreaver .say shut, 
when the Norman young' lady says oppn, think which has best chance 
of iieing' »d)eyed. At a word, iny lord, for the matter of guardian- 
sliip, and such like, I wash my hands of it— I w'oiild not undertake to 
bo g uardian to the chaste Susannah, though she lived in an enchanted 
castle wliicli no living* thing' could approach.*^ 

“ Tlnni lioldcst tlie huiguuge and tlioug'lits,” said De Lacy, “of a 
vulgar debauchee, who laughs at female constancy, because be has 
lived only with the most worthless of the sex. Yet thou shouldst 
^know the couirary, having*, a.s I know, a most virtuous daughter- ** 

“ Whose mother was luvfc loss so,” said Wilkin, breaking* in upon 
the Constable's spe(‘ch w'ith somew hat more emotion than he usually 
displayed, “ilut law, my lord, gave me authority to govern and 
direct my wife, as both law and nature give me powder and charge 
over my daughter. Tliat which I can govern, I can be ans\verable 
for : but how to discharge me so well of a delegated triust, is anotlier 
(|u<‘sti()?i, — »St!iy at lioiiie, my good lord,” continued the honest 
Fleming, observing that his speech made some imjire.ssion upon De 
liiicy; ••let a fool’s advice for once he of avail to cliauge a wise 
man’s ]nir])Ose, taken, let me say, in no wise hour. Remain in your 
own laud, rule your own vas.sals, and protect your own bride. VTou 
only can claim liVu* clioerfiil love and ready obedience; and sure I am, 
that, witlamt pretemling* to gue.ss wdiat sfie may do if separated from 
you, slio w ill, under your own eye, do tlic duty of a faithful and a 
loving spouse.” 

“And tUo Holy Sepulcliro;” said the Constable, with a sigh, his 
heart confessing the wisdom of the advice, wliicIi circumstances 
prevented him frmu following. 

“ Let those who lost the lioly Scpulclire regain it, my lord,” re- 
plied Flaiuuiook. “If those liUtins and Greeks, as they call them, 
are no better men than I have heard, it .signifies voj*j^ little wlietlier 
they or the heathen have the country that has cost Europe so much 
blood and treasure.” 

“ 111 good faith,” said the Constable, “there is sen.se In what thou 
"■say’st ; but I caution thee to repeat it not, lest thou be taken for a 
heretic or a Jew. For me, my word and oath are pledged beyond 
retreat; and 1 have only to consider wlioin I may best name for that 
imiiortant station, wiiich thy caution has— not without some shadow 
of reason— induced thee to deelinci” 
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There is no man to whom your lordship can so naturally or lion- 
ourably transfer such a charge,” said Wilkin Plammock, as to the 
kinsman near to you, and possessed of your trust; yet much better 
would it be were there no such trust to ne reposed in any one.” 

said the Constable, ^ by my near kinsman, you mean IJandal 
de Lacy, I care not if I tell you, that I consider him as totally worth- 
less, and undeserving of honourable confidence.” 

** Nay, I mean another,” said Fiammock, “ nearer to you by blood, 
and, uilless I greatly mistake, mucli nigher also iu affection— I had 
in mind your lordship’s nephew, Damian de Lacy.” 

The Constable started as if a wasp had stung him;, but instantly 
replied, with forced composure, “Damian was to have gone in luy 
stead to Palestine— it now seems I must go in his; for, since this 
last illness, the leeches have totally changed their minds, and con- 
sider that warmth of the climate as dangerous, wjiich they formerly 
decided to be salutary. But our learned doctors, like our learned 
priests, must ever be in the right, change their counsels as they may; 
and we poor laymen still in the wrong. 1 can, it is tme, rely on 
Damian with the utmost confidence ; but he is young, Fiammock*— 
VC 17 young— and in that particular resembles but too nearly the 
party who might he otherwise committed to liis charge.” 

“Then once more, my lord,” said the plain-.spoken Fleming, “re- 
main at home, and be yourself the protector of what is naturally so 
dear to you.” 

“ Once more, 1 repeat that I cannot,” answered the Constable. 

“ The step wliicli I have adopted as a great duty may perhaps be a 
great eiTor— I only know tliat it is irretrievable.” 

“ Trust your nephew, then, my lord,” replied Wilkin— “lie is hon- 
est and true ; and it is better trusting young lions tliau old wolves, 
lie may err, perliaps, but it will not be from premeditated treachery.” 

“Thou art right, Fiammock,” said the Constable; “aud perhaps I 
ought to w'isli 1 had sooner asked thy counsel, blunt as it is. But lot 
what has pas.sed bo a secret betwixt us : and bethink thee of some- 
thing that may advantage thee more than the privilege of speaking 
about my affairs.” 

“ That account will he easily settled, my lord,” replied Fiammock ; 
“for my object was to ask your lordship’s favour to obtain certabx 
extensions of our privileges, iu yonder wild corner where we Flem- 
ings have made our retreat.” 

“Thou shalt haVe them, so they be hot exorbitant,” said the Con- 
stable. And the honest Fleming, among whose good qualities scru- 
pulous delicacy was not the foremost, hastened to detail, with great 
minuteness, the particulars of his request or petition, long pursued 
in vain, but to which this interview w^as the means of insuring sue* 
'‘ess. 

The Constable, eager to execute the resolution which he liad 
||Kd, hastened to the lodging of Damian de Lacy, and to the no ' 
■|r astonishment of his nephew, intimated to him his change of 
'^ination ; alleging liis own hurried departure, Damian’s late and 
eseut illness, together with the necessary protection to be afforded 
> the Lady Eveline, as reasons why his nephew must needs remain 
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oeuinu aim— 10 represent lunv durinsf his absence—to protect the 
family rigrhts, and assert tlie family honour of the house of De Lacy 
— above all, to act as the gfiiardian of the youngs and beautiful bride, 
whom his uncle and patron had been in some measure compelled to 
abandon for a time. . 

Damian yet occupied his bed while the Constable communicated 
this ebangfe of purpose. Perhaps he miffht think the circumstance 
fortunate, that in this position he could conceal from his uncle’s 
observation the various emotions which he could not help feeling; 
while the Constable, with the eagerness of one who is desirous of 
hastily finishing wdiat he has to say on an unpleasant subject, hurried 
over an account of the arraiigcmeuts which be had made, in order 
that his nephew might have the means of discharging, with sufficient 
ellect, the important trust committed to him. 

The youth listened as to a voice in a dream, which he had not the 
power of interrupting, though there was something within him which 
whispered there would be both prudence and integrity in remonstrat- 
ing Against his uncle’s alteration of plan. Something he accord- 
ingly attempted to say, when the Constable at length paused ; but it 
was too feebly spoken to shake a resolution fully though hastily 
adopted and explicitly announced, by one not in the use to speak 
before his purpose was fixed, or to alter it when it was declared. 

The remonstrance of Damian, besides, if it could be termed such, 
was spoken in terms too contradictory to be intelligible. In one 
moment lie professed bis regret for the laurels which he liad hoped 
to gather iu Palestine, and implored his uncle not to alter his pur- 
pose, but permit him to attena bis banner thither; and in the next 
sentence, no professed his readiness to defend the safety of Lady 
Eveline with the last drop of his blood. De Lacy saw nothing iucon- 
Ifeistent ill these feelings, though they were for the moment contradic- 
tory to each other. It was natural, lie thought, that a young knight 
should be desirous to win honour—iiatural also that he should wilr 
lingly assume a charge so honoumble and important as that wdtli 
whicii he proposed to invest him ; and therefore he thought that it 
was no wonder that, assuming his new office willingly, the young 
man should yet feel regret at losing the prospect of honourable 
adventure, which he must abandon, lie therefore only smiled in 
reply to the broken expostulations of his nephew ; and, having con- 
firmed his former arrangement, left the young man to reflect at 
leisure on his change of destination, while he liimself, in a second 
visit to the BenedicSiie Abbey, communicated the purpose which he 
had adopted to the Abbess and to his bride-elect. 

The displeasure of the former lady was in no measure abated by 
this commuuicatiou ; in which, indeed, she affected to take very little 
interest. She pleaded her religious duties, and her want of Jenow- 
jedge of secular afiairs, if she should chance to mistake the usages 
of the world; yet she bad always, she said, understood that the 
guardians of the young and beautiful of her own sex were chosen 
from the more mature of the other. 

“ Your own unkindneas, lady,” answered the Constable, ** leaves me 
no better choice than I have made. Since the Lady Eveline’s near- 
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est friends deny lier the privileg^e of their roof, on ficmint of the 
claim witli which she lias honoured mo, I, on my side, were worse 
than ungrateful did I not secure for lier tlie protection of my near- 
est male heir. Damian is youn^, but he is true and honourable; nor 
does the chivalry of England afford me a better choice.’^ 

Eveline seemed surprised, and even struck with consternation, at 
the resolution which her bridcg“room thus suddenly announced ; and 
perhaps it was fortunate that the remark of llie Ijady Abbess made 
the answer of the Constable necessary, and prevented him from 
observing that her colour shifted more than once from ]mlc to deep 
red. 

Bose, who was not excluded from the conference, drew close uji to 
her mistress; and, by affecting to adjust her veil, while in secret slui 
strongly pressed her hand, gave her time and encourageincnt to com- 
pose her mind for a rci)ly. It was brief and decisive, iirid annoiineod 
with a firmness which showed that the uncertainty of the moment 
liad passed away or been suppressed. case of cianger,’' site said, 
"she would not fail to apply to Damian de Lacy to come to her aid, 
as he had once done before; but she did not apprehend any danger 
at present, within her own secure oasile of the Uarde Dolnurense, 
where it 'was her purpose to dwell, attended only by lier own Jionsc- 
hold. ^ She was resolved/’ slie contimied, “in considcrafion of lier 
peculiar condition, to observe the strictest retirement, wliich she ex- 
pected wmld not be violated oven by the noble young knight ^yho 
was to act as her guardian, unless soine apprehension foi* her safety 
made his visit unavoidable.” , 

The Abbess acquiesced, tliougb coldly, in a projiosal, wliicli her 
ideas of decorum recommended; and preparations wTre hasfily made 
for the Lady Eveline’s return to tln^ custle eff lier father. 'J’wo in-^ 
terviews which intervened before her leaving the convent, wore in 
their nature painful. The first was wlie.n Damian was ibnnally pre- 
sented to her by his uncle, as the delegate to whom lie had com- 
mitted the char^je of his ovm. property, ami, wliic-h was mucli d*'ar(u’ 
to him, as lie affirmed, the protection of lier jku soii and interest. 

liveline scarce (rusted herself with one glance; but that single look 
comprehended and reported to her the ravage which disease, aideil 
by secret grief, had made on the manly form and handsome counte- 
nance of the youth before her. She received his salutation in a man- 
ner as embarrassed as that in which it was made ; and, to his Imsiljv 
ting proffer of service, answered, that she trusted only to be obliged 
to him for his good-will during the interval of Ins uncle's nhsenco. 

Her parting with the Constable was the next trial wliich she was 
to undergo. It was not without emotion, allhougli she preserved 
her mqdest composure, and Dc Lacy his calm gravity of deportment 
His ydiiee faltered, however, when he came to annoiim^e, “that it 
were unjust she should bo bound by the engagement wliicli she bml^ 
graciously contented to abide under. Tlirce years lie had 
assigned for its term; to which space the Arclibi.sliop"l5aldwin had 
iPpBsented to shorten the period of his absence. If I appear not 
■^eti these are elapsed,’' he said, “let the Lady Eveline conc.huie 
that the gravfi hold& Dc Lacy, and seek ont for her mate senne hap- 
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pier man. She cannot find one more grateful, tliougli there arc 
many wlio better deserve her,” 

On these terms they parted; and the Constable, speedily after- 
wards embarking, ploughed the narrow seas for the shores of Flan- 
ders, where lie proposetl to unite liis forces witli the Count of tliat 
rich and warlike country, who ha<l lately taken the Cross, and to 
proceed hy the route which should be found most practicable on 
tlieir destination for the Holy Ijaiul. The broad pennon, with the 
arms of the Lacys, streamed* forward with a favourable wind from 
tlie prow of the vessel, as if pointing to the quarter of the horizon 
where its rcMiowu v/as to be augmented ; and, considering the fame 
of the leader, and the excellence of the soldiers wJio followed 
him, amove gallant band, in proportion to their ji umbers, nevi^r went 
to avenge on tlie Saracens the evils endured by the Latins of Palestine. 

Meanwhile Eveline, after a cold parting with tlie ^\l)bess, whose 
offended dignity had not >et forgiven the slight regard wliich slie 
liad paid to her o])iiiion, resumed her journey homeward to her 
palernal <.*a.stle, where her household was to be arranged in a manner 
su^-o-ested by tlie Constable, and ajiproved of by herself. 

1 he same {ireparations were luaile for lier aeconiraodat.ion at every 
halting jilaee whieli slie had experienced u))oii her journey to ffloii- 
cester, and, as heforo, the purveyor was invisible, althougirshe could 
be at little loss to guess his name. Yet it appeared as if the eliarac- 
tor of those preparations was in some degree altered. All tlie 
realities of eonvenimict) and aecouuiiodation, with the most ])eiTect 
assuramuis of safety, aecompanied her ererywhore on the route : but 
tliey wore no longer mingled with that display of tender gallantry 
and taste, which marked that the attentions were paid to a young 
and hoantiful female. The clearest fountainhead, and (he most 
shady grove, were no longer selected for the noontide repast ; but 
the honsi* of some franklin, or a small abbey, afforded the necessary 
hospitality. All seerai'd to be ordered witli the mo.jt severe sitteu- 
tioM 10 rank and decorum— it seemed as if a nun of some strict 
order, rather than a young maiden of high quality and a rich in- 
heritance, had bemi journeying ihrougli the land; and Eveline, 
though pleased with tlie delicacy which seemed tlms to i*espect her 
unprotected and iieculiar eouditioii, would sometimes think it iin- 
nece.ssary that, by so many indiVect hints, it should be forced on her 
recollection. 

She thought it strange also, tliat Damian, to whose care she had 
been so solemnly committed, did not even pay his respects to her on 
the road. Something there was which whispered to her, that close 
and fremient intercourse miglit be unbecoming — even dangerous; 
hut surely the ordinary duties of a knight and gentleman enjoined 
him some personal communication with the maiden under hia escort, 
were it only to ask if lier uccoroinodations had been made to her 
satisfaction^ or if she had any special wish which was uugratified. 
Th*e only intercourse, however, which took place betwixt them, was 
through means of Ainelot, Daniiau do Lacy’s youthful page, who 
came at morning and evening to receive Eveline’s commands con- 
cerning llieir route, and the hours of joiumey and repose. 
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without any formal annunciation of her intention; hut all her pur- 
poses seemed to be known to Damian as soOn as they Were formed, 
and she was no sooner abroad than parties of ardiiers aiid spearmen 
from liis camp wore seen scouring 'the Talleys, and guarding the 
mountain-pass, and Damian’s own plume was usually beheld con- 
spicuous among the distant soldiers. 

The formality of these prem^raUons so much allayed the pleasure 
derived from the sporty that Eveline seldom resorted to amusement 
wliichwas attended with such bustle, and put in motion so many 
persons. 

The day being worn out as it best might, in the evenin<jf Father 
Aldrovand was wont to read out of some holy legend, or from tlio 
homilies of some departed saint, such passages as he deemed lit for 
the hearing of his little congregation. Sometimes also lie read and 
expounded a chapter of the Holy Scripture ; but in such cases tlie 
good mail’s atieiifciun was so strangely turned to the niilitarv part of 
the Jewish liiatory, that he was never able to ^uit the books of 
Judges and of Kings, together with the triumphs of Judas Mac- 
cabeus ; although the manner in which he illustrated the victories 
of the children of Israel w^as much more amusing to himself than 
edifying to his female audience. 

Sometimes, but rarely, Hose obtauiied permission for a strolling 
minstrel to entertain au liour with bis ditty of love and chivalry; 
sometimes a pilgrim from a distant shrine, repaid by long tales ot 
the wonders which Jie had seen in other lauds, the hosiiitality whicli 
the Garde Doloiirense afibrded; and sometimes also it happened, 
that tlic interest and intercession of the tiring-woman obtaineil ad- 
mission for travelling merchants, or pedlai>!, who, at (he risk of their 
lives, found profit by carrying from castle, to castle the materials ot 
rich dresses and female ornaments. 

The iisiifil visits of mendicants, of jugglers, of' Iraveliing jesfers, 
are not to be forgotten in tills list of* amusements ; and though his 
nation subjected him to close watch and observation, even the Welsh 
bard, with his huge harp strung with horse liaii\ \vas .sometimes 
admitted to vary the unil'orniity of (heir secluded life. Hut, saving 
such amusements, and saving also the regular attendance upon (lie 
religiou.s duties at the clia})el, it was imi>ossible for life to glide away 
in more wearisome monotony than at the castle of the (hirde 
Doloureuse. Since the death of its brave owner, to whom feasting 
and liosmtaiity seemed as natural as thoughts of honour and deeds 
;Of chivalry, the gloom of a convent might be said to have enveloped 
the ancient inausion of Ilaymond Bereiiger, Were it not that the pre- 
sence of so many armed warders, stalking in solemn state on the 
battlements, gave it rather the aspect oi a state-prison ; and the 
temper of the inhabitantagradually became infected by the character 
of tbeir dwelling. 

The spirits of EveliUa in particular felt a depression which her 
naturally lively temper was quite inadequate to resist; and, as her 
rumniations became graver, had caught that calm and contemplative, 
manner whidi is so often united with an ardent and eiitjiiisiastical teiu- 
perament, Bhe meditated deeply upon the former uccfiilenfcs of her 
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life ; ijor can it be wondered that her thoughts repeatedly wandered 
back to the two several periods on which she had witnessed, or sup- 
posed that she had witnessed, a supernatural appearance. Then it 
was that it often seemed to her as if a good and evil power strove 
for mastery over her destiny. 

Solitude is favourable to feelings of self-importance ; and it is 
when alone, and occupied only with their own tliouglits, that fanatics 
have reveries, and imagined saints lose themselves in imaginary 
ecstasies. 'With Eveline the influence of enthusiasm went not such a 
length, yet it seemed to her as if in the vision of the night she saw 
sometimes aspect of the Ladv of the Garde Doloureiise bending 
upon her glances of pity, comfort, and ])roteclion; sometimes the 
ominous form of the Saxon castle of Baidriugliam, holding up the 
bloody haiul as ^witness of the injuries with which she had been 
treated while in life, and menacing with revenge the descendant of 
lier murderer. 

On awaking from such dreams, Eveline would reflect Unit she was 
the last branch of her house— a house to which the tutelage and pro- 
tection of the miraculous Image, and the enmity and evil influence of 
the revengeful Vanda, had been peculiarly attached for ages. It 
seemed to her as if .she were the prize, for the disposal of which the- 
henigii saint and vindictive fiend v/cre now to play. their last and 
keenest game. 

Thus thinking, and oxpcdeiicing little interruption of her medita- 
tions from any external circum.stmice of interest and amusement, she 
became pensive, absent, wrapt herself up in contemplations which 
withdrew her attention from the conversation around her, and 
walked in the w'orJd of reality like one who is still in a dream. 
When she thought of licr engagement vrith tlm Constable of Cliestor, 
it waswnth resignation, but without a wLsh, and almost without an 
expectation, Unit slio would be called upon to fulfil it. She had 
accomplislied lu r vow by accepting the iaitli of her cldiverer in ex- 
change for lier own ; aiul altlumghshc held herself willing to redeem 
the pledge — nay, would scarce confess to herself the reluctance with 
w'hich slie tlioiight of doing so — yet it is certain that she entertained* 
unavowedJiopes that Our Lady "of the Garde Doloiireuse would not 
he a severe creditor ; ])nfc, satisned with tiie readiness she had shown 
to ftccomjdisli her Vow, would not insist upon her claim in its full 
rigour. Jt would have been the blackest ingratitude to Inive wished 
sitliat her g.allant deliverer, v/hom she had so much cause to pray for, 
should experience any of tliose fatjilities which in tlie Holy liaiid so 
often changed the laurehwreath into cypress ; but other accitienta 
chanced, when men had been long abroad, to alter those purposes . 
with which they had left home. 

A strolling minstrel, wim souglifc the Garde Doloureuse, Imd 
recited, for the amusement of the huly and household, the cel^vated 
lay of the Count of Gleichen, who, already married in ^his; own 
country, hiid himself under so many obligations in the East to a 
Saracen princess, through whoso mertns ho achieved his freedom, 
that he married her also. The Pope and his conclave were pleased 
to approve oT the double wedlock, in a case cxtrabrdiimry ; aud 
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flic good Count of Oloichcn shared his nuptial bed between two 
wives of equal rank, and now sleeps between them under the same 
njonument ^ , , , 

The commentaries of the inmates of the cAstle had been various 
and discrepant upon this legend. Father Aldrovund considered U as 
altogether false, and an unworthy calumny on tlio head of the Church, 
iu affirming hU Holiness would countenance such ipcgularity. Old 
Afargery, with flie tender-heartedness of an aiicjcnt nuiNo, wept 
bitterly for pity during the tale, and, never questioning either the 
power of tlie Pope or the propriety of his decision, was pleased that 
a mode of extrication was found for a complication of love distresses 
which seemed almost inextricable. Dome Gillian declared it un- 
reasonable, that, since a woman was only allowed one husband, a 
man should, under any circumstances, be permitted to have two 
wives; while Raoul, glancing towards her a look of verjuice, pitied 
the deplorable idiocy of the inan who could be fool enough to avail 
himself of such a privilege. 

^ Peace, all the rest of you,” said the liady Eveline ; “ and do you, 
ray dear Rose, tell me your judgment upon the Count of Gleicheu 
and his two wives.” 

Rose blushed, and replied, was not much accustomed to 
think of such matters ; but that, in her apprehension, the wife who 
could be contented with but one half of her husbaners affections had 
never deserved to engage the slightest share of them.” 

“ Thou art partly right, Rose,” «^aid Eveline ; " and inetlnnks the 
European lady, when she found herself outshone by the young and 
beautiful foreign princess, would have best consulted her own dignity 
in resigning the place, and giving the Holy Father no more Irouble 
than ill annulling the marriage, as has been done in eases of raore 
frequent occurrence.” 

This she said with an air of indifference ami oven gaiety, wliich in- 
timated to her faithful attendant with how little effort she herself 
could have made speh a sacrifice, and senxd to indicate the state of 
her affections towards the Constable. But there -was another than 
• the Constable on whomber thoughts turned more frequently, though 
involuntarily, than perhaps in prudence they should have done. 

The recollections of Iiamian de Lacy had not been erased from 
Eveline’s mind. They were, indeed, renewed by hearing his name 
so often mentioned, and by km)wiiig that he was almost constantly 
in the neighbourhood, with hU whole attention fixed upon her eou-( 
'\eiiience, interest, and safety; whilst, on the other hand, so far from 
waiting on her in nerson, he never even attempted, by a direct com- 
munication with herself, to consult her pleasure, even upon what 
most eoneerned her. 

The messages conveyed by Father Aldrovand, or by Rose, to 
Amelot, Damian's page, while they gave an air of formality to Iheic 
intercourse, which Eveline thought unnecessary, and even unkind, 
yet served to fix her attention upon the connection between them, 
and to keep it ever present to her memory. The remark by which 
Rose had vindicated the distance observed by her youtliful guardian 
sometimes arose to her recollection ; and while her sotff repdled witli 
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scorn ll»c suspicion, tlmt, in anj ease. Ws pr^nee, whether at 
intcrralsi or coustfintly, could bo prriuaicial U> mt interest, 
she conjured up various argrumeuts for ^riving him a firequent place 
in her memory.— Was it not her duty to tbiuk of DamiaU often and 
kindly, as the Constable’s nearest, best belovH ^ Wst trusted 
relative?— Was lie not her former deliverer and her 'present 
guardian?— And niiffht he not be considered as an instrument 
bpecially employed by her divine patroness, in rendering: effectual 
the protection with which she liau graced lier in more thau one 
emergency? 

Evelines mind mutinied against the restrictions which were laid 
oh their intercourse, as against something which inferred suspicion 
and degradation, like the compelled sedusiou to which she had 
heard the Paynini hifidels of the East subjected their females. Why 
should she see her guardian only in tlie benefits winch lie conferred 
upon her, and the cares lie took for her safety, and hoar his senti- 
ments only by the mouth of others, as if one of them had been in- 
fected with the plague, or some other fatal or infectious disorder, 
which might render their meeting dangerous to the otlier?~-And if 
tl)(7 did meet occasionally, what else could be the consequence, save 
that the care of a brother towards a sister— of a trusty and kind 
guardian to the betrothed bride of his near relative an^liononred 
patron— might render the melancholy seclusion of the Qardc 
Poloureuse more easy to be endured by one so yomig in years, 
and, though dejected oy present circumstances, naturally so gay in 
temper? 

' Ye^ thoudi this train of reasoning appeared to Eveline, when 
tracing it in her own mind, so conclusive, that she several times re- 
solved to communicate lier view of the case to Hose riammock, it so 
chanced (hat, whenever she looked on the calm steady blue oye of 
the Flemish maiden, and remembei*ed that her unblemished faith 
was mixed with a sincerity and plain dealing proof against every 
consideration, siic feared lest she might be subjected in tlie opinion 
of licr attendant to suspicious from which her own mind freed her; 
aud her proud Koiiuan spirit revolted at the idea of being obliged to 
justify herself to another, when she stood self-acquitted to her own 
mind. “Let things be as they are," she said; “ and let us endure 
all the weariness of a life which might be so easily rendered more 
cheerful, rather than that this zealous but punctilious friend should, 
in the sti*ictnoss aud nicety of her feelings on my account, conceive 
me eapable of encouraging an intercourse which could lead to a less 
worthy thought of me in the mind of the most scrupulous of man- 
or of womaukind,” But even this vacillation of opinion aud resolu- 
tion (ended to bring the image of the handsome young Damian more 
frequently before the Ijady Eveline’s fancy, than peniaps his uncle, 
liad be known it, Avould altogether have approved of. In such reflec- 
tibns, however, she never indulged long, ere a sense of the singular 
destiny which had hitherto attended her led her back into the more 
mekncholy contemplations from wldch the buoyancy of her youthful 
fautv bad for a short time emancipated her, 
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CUAPTEII xxm. 

. Oon Is tho 

V^here at what fowl wa. please our hawk ohall Hie. 

lUNOQLrn. 

One bright September morning, bid Raoul was busy iu the mewi * 
where he kept his hawks, grumbfing all the while to himself as he 
surveyed the coiiditiou of each bird, and blaming alternately the 
carelessness of the under-falconer, and the situation of the building, 
and the weatherj and the wind, and all things around him, for tlie 
dilanidalion which time and disease had made in the neglected 
hawking establishment of the Garde Doloureuso. ‘Wiiile iu these 
unpleasing meditations, ho was surprised by the voice of his beloved 
Dame Gillian, who seJdoiu was an early riser, and yet more rarely 
visited him when he was in Ins sphere of peculiar autliority, “ Raoul, 
Raoul! where art tliou, nmn?-~Ever to seek for, when thou raust 
make aught of advantage for thyself or me ! ” 

And ^hat waiit’st thou, dame ? said Raoul, “ what moans thy 
screaming worse than the sea-gull before wet weather ? A murrain 
on thy voice ! it is enough to fray every hawk from the porcli/' 

^Mlawk ! ” answered Dame Gillian ; ‘*it is time to be looking for 
hawks, when hero is a cast of the bravest falcons come liitlier for 
sale that ever flew by lake, brook, or meadow ! 

“ Kites ) like her ihat brings the newsV’ said Raoul. 

‘‘No, nor kestrils like him that hears it,” replied Gillian; “but 
brave jeifalcons, with largo hares, strongly armed, and beaks sliort 
and sonielliing bhii.sh -—-'” 

“Pshaw, with thy jarj^ou !-— Where came they from?” said 
Raoul, interested in the tidings, but unwilling to give his wife the 
satihfaction of seeing that lie w^ so. 

“ From the Isle of Man,^' replied Gillian. • 

“ They must be good, tlien, though it watt a woman brouglit tidings 
of them,” said Raoul, smiling grimly at his own wit ; then, lo^iviug 
the mewfi) he demanded to know where tljis famous fuleon-raerchunt 
wus to be met withal. 

“ Wh}', between the barriers and the inner gate,” replied Qillinn, 
“where other men are admitted tliat have wares to niter-— Where 
should he be ? ” ' ^ ^ . 

“ And who let him in? ” demanded the suttpicious Raoul. 

“Why, Master Steward, thou owl !” said Gillian; “he came but 
now to my chamber, and sent me hitlier to call you.” - 

“ Oh, the steward— -the steward-^I might have guessed as much. 
And he came to thy chamber, doubtless, because he could not have 
as easily come hither to me himself.— Was it not so, sweetheart? ” 

“ I do not know why ho chose to come to me rather than to you, 
Raoul,” said Gillian j f and if I did know, perhaps I would not' tell 
yoli. Go to^^^miss.yoiiv bargain, or make your Wgain, I cave not 
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which— the man will not wait for you— he hm J^od proffers from the 
Seijpschal of Malpas^ and the WcUi Lord of ’DinevawT.” 

“ 1 come— I come/' stud Raoul, who felt the ueciftfleitf of embroc- 
in#? this opportunity of improving his hawking estabhsijmcnt, and 
habtenod to the gate, where Jie met tlic incrchaut^ attended by a ser- 
' van t, who kept iu separate cages the three falcons which he offered 
for sale* 

The first glance sat Med llaoul that they were of the host breed in 
Kuro])e, and that, if their education were in correspondence to Uieir 
race, there could scarce be a more valuable addition (^veu to a royal 
mews. The merchant did not fail to enlarge upon all their points 
of excellence; Hie breadtliof their shouldeiN, the istrengtli oif their 
train, their full and fierce dark eyca, the boldness with which they 
endured the ai)protujh of siiiiugers, and the lively .spirit and vigour 
witli which the) pruned their plumes, and shook, or, as it was ttcluii- 
cally tenn(‘d, roused tlicmselves* lie expatiated on the difficulty and 
danger witli winch they W'ere obtained from the rock of ilarnscy, on 
wdiich they were bred, and which a*as an vyy uniiMilled c\cii <m the 
coast of K or way. 

liiioul tinned apparently deaf car to all tliestM'omincndatioris. 
“Friend nicrehanl. said he, “ J know a falcon as well as thou dost, 
and I will n<»t deny that thine are fine ones ; hut if tlu^y be not care- 
fiill 3 ’ tiain(‘d and reclaimed, I would latluT have a go.s- hawk on iny 
perch llani the iaircHt falcon that er<‘r stretched wing to weather.^ 

“ 1 grant ye,” said the luerciiant; ^‘bnt if mc agree on the piiee, 
Ibi that Is the main matter, thou himit see the birds fly if thou wilt, 
and then bu,Y them or not thou Hkc4, 1 am no true merchant 
it* thou CNev saw'st birds beat them, whether at the mount or the 
sto(»p. 

“ I'liat I cmH fair,'’ said Kaoul, “if the price bo eepmUy so/* 

“ It shall he corre^ptuiding," said the hawk-merchant ; “ for J lane 
hi ought six casts Iroui the islaiul b^ the good favour of good King 
lleguiald of Man, •ami I have hold every readier of them sase these ; 
ami so, ha\iug emptied my cages and filled m 3 purse, 1 desire not to 
J)c troubled longer xvith the icsidue; and if a good follow, ami a 
judge, as thou scemest to lie, should like tlie hawks when he has seen 
them fly, he shall have the price of his own making.” 

“Go to,*’ s.ihI Raoul, “wo will have no blind bargains; my lady, 
if the hawks bo suitable, Is inoro able to pay for them than thou 
to gi\e them away. Will a be^uit be a conlormable price for the 
cast?” » 

•• A hc/ant, Master Palconer!— By iny faith, you arc no bold bodes- 
inaii ’ luwcitheless, double your ofter, ami J will consider it/* 

“ Jfthe hawks are well reclaimed,'’ said Raoul, “1 will give you a 
bez<nit ami a half; but I will .sec them strike a licrou ero I will be so 
rash as deal with you.” 

“It is well,” Mild the merchant, “and 1 had better take your offer 
than be longer cumbered with them ; for were I to carry them into 
Wales, I might get paid in a worse fashion by some of their long 
knives. -AVillyou to liorse presently?” 

“Assuredly,” said Rig>ui; “and, though March be the fitter 
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nio«tli for hawkiwff at the heron, vet I will ehow you one of these' 
frogpeckers for the trouble of riding the matter of a mile by the 
water side.” ^ . 

** Content, Sir Fidconer,” said the merchant. “ But are we to go 
alone, or is there no lord or lady in the castle who would take plea- 
sure to see a niece of game gallantly struck ? I am not afraid to 
show these hawks to a countess.” 

^My lady used to love the sport well enough,” said Raoul; but I 
wot not why, she is moped and mazed ever since her father's deatli, 
and lives in her fair castle like a nun in a cloister, without disport or . 
revelry of any kind. Nevertheless, Gillian, thou canst do something 
with her — good now^ do a kind deed for once, and move licr to come 
out and look on this morning's sport — the poor heart hath seen no 
pastime this summer.” 

*‘Tliat I will do,” quoth Gillian ; "and, moreover, I will show her 
such a new riding-iii e for the head, ^ that no woman born could ever 
look at without the wish to toss it n'littlc in the wind.” 


As Gillian spoke, it appeared to her jealous-pated husband that ho 
surprised a glance of more intelligence exchanged betwixt her and 
the trader than brief acquaintance seemed to warrant, even when 
allowance was made for tJio extreme frankness of Dame Gillian’s dis- 


position. lie thought, also, that, on looking more closely at the mer- 
chant, his lineaments were not totally unknown to him; and pro- 
ceeded to say to him drily, "We have met before, friend, but 1 can- 
not call to remembrance where.” 


“ijike enough,” said the merchant; "I have used this country 
often, and may have taken money of you iu the way of trade. If 
I were in fitting place, I would gladly bestow a pottle of wine to our 
better acquaintance.” 

" Not so fast, friend,” said the old huntsman ; "ere 1 drink to bet- 
ter acquaintance with any one, 1 must be well pleased with what I 
already know of him. We will see tliy hawks fly, and if their breed- 
ing match thy bragging, we may perhaps crush a efip together. —Ami 
here come grooms aud cqnerrieb, in faith—my lady has consented to 
comefoith.” ^ 

The opportunity of seeing this rural pastime had offered itself 
to Eveliuo, at a time when the delightful brilliancy of the day, the 
temi>erancc of the air, and the ioyous work of harvest, proceeding in 
every direction around, made the temptation to cxeicihO almost irre- 
sistible. 


As they proposed to go no farther than the side of the neighbour- 
ing river, near the fatal oridge, over which a small guard of infantry 
was constantly maintained, Eveline dispensed with any farther escort, 
and, contrary to the custom of the caatle, took no one in her train 
ye Rose and Gillian, and one or two servants, who led spaniel^, or 
^ ied appurtenances of the chase. Raoul, the merchant, and an 
"Try, attended her of course, each holding a hawk on mswri&t, 
.anxiously adjusting the mode in which they should throw them 
0 as best to ascertain the extent of their powers and training, 
these impodunt points had been adjusted, the party rode 
dora the river, carefully looking on every side for the object of their 
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game ; but no Iicron was seen stalking on tlie usual haunts of the 
bird, although there was a heronry at no great distance. 

Few disappointments of a small nature are xnenre teasing Hian that 
of a sportsman, who, having set out with all means and appliances 
for destruction of game, finds that there is none ..tp be met with ; 
because he conceives himself^ with his full shootiiig trim and Ills 
empty game-pouch, to be subjected to the sneer of eveiy passing 
rustic. The party of the Lady Eveline felt all the degradation of 
such disappointment. 

^ "A fair country this,’’ said the mercliant, " where, on two miles of 
river, you cannot find one poor heron I ” 

“ It IS the clatter those d— d Flemings make with their water-mills 
and fulling-mills,” said Raoul; "they destroy good sport and good 
company wherever they come. But were mv lady willing to ride a 
" mile or so farther to the Red Pool, I could sfjow you a long-shanked 
fellow who would make your hawks cancelier till their brains were 
giddy." 

“ Tlie Red Pool! ” said Rose ; " thou knowest it is more than three 
miles beyond tlje bridge, and lies up towards the hills.” 

“ Ay, ay,” said Raoul, “ another Flemish freak to spoil pastime ! 
They are not so scarce on the Marches these Flemish wenenes, that 
they should fear being hawked at by Welsh Iniggards.” 

" Raoul is right, Rose,” answered Eveline ; “ it is absurd to be 
cooped up like birds in a cage, when all around us has been so 
iinirornily quiet. I am determined to break out of bounds for once, 
and see sport in our old fashion, without being surrounded with armed 
men like prisoners of state. We will mcnily to tlie Red Pool, wcncli, 
and kill a heron like free maids of the Marches.” 

“Let me but tell my father, at lejist, to mount and follow us,” said 
Rose— -for they >vere now* neai* the rc-estabJislied manufacturing 
houses of the stout Fleming. 

" I care not if thou dost, Rose,” said Eveline ; “yet credit me, girl, 
we will be at tlie Red Pool, and thus far on our way home again, ere 
tliy father has donned his best doublet, girded on his two-handed 
sword, and accoutred his strong Flandcrkiu elephant of a horse, 

' which he judiciously names Sloth— nay, frown not, and lose not, in 
justifving thy father, the time that may be better spent iu calling him 
out.”*' 

Rose rode to the mills accordingly, when Wilkin Flammock, at the 
command of his liege mistress, readily hastened to get his steel cap 
and habergeon, and ordered half-a-dozen of his kinsmen and servants 
to get on horseback. Rose remained with him, to urge him to more 
despatch than his methodical disposition rendered natural to him ; 
but in spite of all her efTorts to stimulate him, the Lady Eveline had 
passed the bridge more than half an hour ere her escort was pre- 
pared to follow her. 

' Meanwhile, apprehensive of no evil, and riding gaily on, with the 
• sensation of one escaped from confinement, Eveline moved forward on 
her lively jennet, as light as a lark; the plumes with which Dame 
Gillian had decked her riding-bonnet dancing jn die winct« «bd her 
attendants giUloping behind her, with dogs, ponehess Jiue^ and aU 
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other ftppurienaijces of the royal sprk of liawkin^^. A fun* passing 
the river, ilie wild greensward palu wliieh they pursued begtii) to 
wind u])ward among small eminences* sometimes bare and cra^i^y, 
sometimes overgrown with lia^sel, sloe-tlnnn, and other dwarf shrubs, 
and at length suddenly descending, brought them to the vera(‘ of a 
mountain liviilet, that, like a lamb at plav, leapt men’ily fiom rock 
to rock, seemingly uncertain which wav to* run. 

“ This little stream was always iny favourite, l>amc Oillian," ^aid 
Eveline, “and now incthinks it leaps the lighter that it sees me 
again.” 

“Ah! lady!” said Pame Gillian, 'who.so turn for conversation 
never extended in such cases beyond a few phrases of gross tlatteij, 
“many a fair knight would leap shonlder-hoight for lca\e to look on 
you as fiec as tlie brook may* more especially now that >ou lia\<3 
donned tliat riding-cap, which, in exquisite delicac} of invention, 
inelhiiiks is a how'shot before aught that 1 ever invented— Wlint 
tbinkesl tliou, Raoul ? ” 

“1 think,”' an*- wered her WTlUimtui cd hel|miate, “that women's 
tongues weie contrived to diive all the game out of the country. 
— Hero we come near to the spot wliero ive hope to speed, or no- 
where: wdicrefore, pray, my sweet lady, be silent }ouvselt‘, and keep 
your followers as inucli so as their iiaiuio*- Avill ]>ermit, wliilew'e steal 
along the bank of the p<Hil, under the wind, w'itli our htiw’ks' hoods 
cast loose, all ready for a flight.” 

As he spoke, tlay mhaueed about a hundred yards u}) tlio brawl- 
ing Btreain, until the little vale through which it flowed, making a 
tery sudden turn to one side, showed them the Red Pool, the sujicr- 
fluous water of which formed the rivulet i. elf. 

This mountain lak(‘, or tarn, as it is called in some conn l lies, was 
a deep harin of about a iiiilein circiunfeience, hut rather oblong lluri 
ciicular. On the ‘^ido next to our falconers arose* a lidgc of loek, of 
a dark red hue, giving name to the pool, w'hich^ reflecting this nnis- 
aivo and dusky barrier, appeared to pnitake of its colour. On the 
opposite side was a hcatl»> hill, wdiose autumnal bloom had not yet 
faded from purple to in<s"*t; its sin face was vaiied by tlu* dark 
green jnrze and the fern, and in luiiny places grey clifls, or loose 
stones of the saino colour, formed a contiast to the ruddy precipice 
to which they lay ojqiosed. A natural road of beautiful sand was 
formed by a beach, which, extending all the way around the lake, 
separated its w^aters from the prc«*u)itous ro(‘k on tlie one liand, and 
on the other from the steep and broken hill; and being nowhere 
less than live or six yaids in breadth, and in most plates gieatly 
inoie, offered around its wJiolo circuit a tein])ting opjiort unity to the 
rider, who deriicd to exercise and breathe the liorsc' on which lie was 
mounted. The \ergo of the ])ool on tlie rocky ride was here and 
there strewed wdtli frtigments of large size, detached from the preci- 

S ’ce above, but not in such quantity as to eucumher this pleasant 
irKC-eourse. Many of those rocky masses, having passed the mar- 
of tlie wstcr in llieir fall, lay iinincraed there like small islote; 
ftOkpIaced amongst a little archipelago, the quick eye of ilaoul de- 
!?“aBa the heron which they •were in seaich of 
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A momeiit’B consultation was held to consider in what manner they 
should approach the sad and solitary bird, which, uuconscioua that 
itself was the object of a formidable ambuscade, stood motionless on 
a stone, by the brink of the lake, watching for such small fish or 
Wiiler-ro]>tiles as might eliance to pass by its lonely station. A 
brief debate took place betwixt liaoul and the hawk-merchant on the 
best mode of sfarting the quarry, so as to allow Lady Eveline and 
her attendants the most peifect view of the lliglit. The facility of 
killing the heron at llie far jHtee or at the jdiev is, upon 

the hither or farther side of the pool- -was anxiously debated in ian- 
guage cf breathless irnjiortance, as if some gi*eat and perilous enter- 
prise was about to be executed. 

At length the an’angemcnls wore fixed, and the party began to 
advance towards the aquatic hermit, who, by thi) time aware of their 
upi)roncli, divwliimself up to his full height, erected his longkmu 
neck, sj^rcad lii^ broad fan-like wings, uttered his usual clanging 
cr), and, projecting his lenglli of thin legs far behind him, rose upon 
tlm gentle lin^eze*. ft was then, with a loud whoop of encourage- 
nicnl, that the luerchaiit threw oil* the noble hawk lie boro, having 
lir^t uuliooded her to give her a viiwv of her quarry. 

Eai»cr a^ a frigatii in chase of some rich galleon, darted the falcon 
towards tlie tMJOiny, whicli she had been taught to pursue ; while, 
preparing lor defence, if ho should he unable to escape by fiight, the 
heron exerted all liis powers of speed to e«cai)e from an enemy so 
formidable, riyiiig his almost nnecpialled strength of vriiig, ho as- 
cciuled high and higher in the air, by hliort gyrations, that the hawk 
miglit gain no vantage-ground for pouncing at him; vyhilcliis spiked 
beak, at tlie extremity of so long a neck as enabled him to strike an 
obieci lit a yard’s distance in every direction, possessed for any less 
sphited l^‘'^ailant idi the terrors of a Moorish javelin. 

Anollier hawk was now tlirown ofi‘, and encouraged by tlic lialloos 
of the falconer to join her companion. Both kept mounting, or scal- 
ing the air, as it wci’c, by a succession of small circles, endeavouring 
to gain that superior height wdiich the heron on his part was bent to 
]»r(‘K'*(‘rve ; mid to the exquisite delight'of the spectators, the contest 
was coiilinucd until all three were well-nigh mingled wdth the fleecy 
clouds, from which was occasionally heard the harsh and plaintive 
cry of the qimrr)% appealing as it were to the heaven which he was 
appvoacliing, against the wanton cruelty of those by whom he was 
])cr!&ecuted. . , « m ^ i 

At length one of I he falcons had reached a pilch from whidi she 
ventured to stoop at the Jieron ; but so judiciously did the quarry 
maintain his defence, os to receive on his beak the stroke which the 
falcon, shooting (lown at full dercent, had made Against ms right 
wing ; so that one of liis enemies, «<pikc(l through the body by ms 
own weiglit, fell fluttering into tlie Jake, very near the land, ou Ine 
side far! liest from the falconers, and perished there. 

There goes a gallant falcon to the fishes,** said Eaoul. Mer- 
chant, thy cake is dough.*' , , , . , , j i 

Even as he spoke, however, the remaining bird had avenged tlie 
fate of her lister ; for the success which the Iwom met with on one 
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8}<^. lid ttot prevent bis being assailed on tbe other winff ; and the 
fiikon doping boldly, and grappling vith, on as it is called m fal- 
conry, his prey, both came tumbling down together, n*om a 

great height in the air. It was then no small object on the part of 
the iWconers to come in as soon as possible, lest the falcon should 
receive hurt from tlie beak or talons of the heron ; and the whole 
party, the men setting spurs, and the females switching their pob 
feeys, went off like the wind, sweeping along the fair and smooth 
betwixt the rock and the water* 

Lady Eveline, far better mounted than any of her tram, her spuits 
dated by the sport, and by the speed at which she moved, was much 
sooner than any of her attendants at the spot where the falcon and 
heron, stiU engaged in their mortal strug^o, lay fighting upon the 
moss ; the wing of the latter having been broken by the stoop of the 
former. The duty of a falconer in such a crisis was to run in and 
assist the hawk, by tlirusting the heron's bill into tho enrih, and 
breaking his legs, and thus permitting the falcon to despatch him on 
easy terms. 

Neither would the sex nor quality of the Ladv Eveline have ex- 
cused her becoming second to the falcon in this ciuel manner: 
but, just as she had dismounted for that purpose, she was riurprised 
to find herself seized on by a wild foim, who exclaimed in Welsh 
that he seized her as a 'iraif^ for hawking on the demesnes of Dawfyd 
with the one eye. At the same time many other Welshmen, to the 
number of more than a score, showed themselves from belnnd crags 
and bushes, all armed at point with the axes called Welsh hooks, 
long knives, darts, and bows and arrows. 

iSvclinc screamed to her attendants for assistance, and at the same 
time made use of what Welsh phrases she possessed, to move the 
fears or excite the compassion of the outlawed mountaineers; for 
she doubted not that she had fallen under the power of such a party. 
When she found her lequcsta were unheeded, and she perceived it 
was their purpose to det,:i!i her prisoner, she di*-dainc{l to use farther 
entreaties, but demanded at their peril that they should treat her 
with respect, promising in that case that she woulll pay them u large 
ransom, and threatening tlioin with the vengeance of the Lords 
Marchers, and particularly of Sir Damian de Lacy, if they veiituied 
to use her othervrise. 

The men seemed to understand her, and althongh they pioccoded 
to lie a bandage over her e^es, and to bind her aims with lier own 
veil, yet they observed in these acts of violence a certain delicacy and 
attention both to her feelings and her safety, which led her to hope 
that her request had had some effect on them. They secuicd her to 
the saddle of hex palfrey, and led her away with them through the 
recesses of tbe hills; while she had the additional distress to hear 
behind her the noise of a couilict, occasioned by the fruitless effoits 
of her retinue to procure her rescue. 

Astonishment had at first seized the hawking party, when they saw 
from some distance their sport interiupted by a violent assault on 
their mistress. Old Baoul valiantly put spurs to his horse, and call- 
ing on tbe rest to follow him to the rescue, rode furiously towards 
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the huiditti; but, having no other ibids save a luirldtig-pQile and 
Rhort sword, he and those who Mowed him in liis meritonous hot 
ineffectniil attempt were easily Med, and Baoul and one or two of 
the foremost severely beaten; the banditti eteroi^g npon them 
their own poles till diey were broken to splinters, bat generously 
abstaining from the use of more dangerous weapons. Tne rest of 
the retinue, completely discoursed, dispersed to give the alarm, 
and the merchant and Dame Gillian remained by the lake, filling the 
air with shrieks of useless fear and sorrow. The outlaws, mean* 
while, drawing together in a body, shot a few arrows at the fugitive^ 
but more to abrm than to injure them, and then marched ofiT in a 
body, as if to cover their companions who had gone before, with the 
Lady Eveline in their custody. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 

Four ruffian*! seized tue jester mom— 

Alas ! a maiden most forlorn > 

They choked my cnes with mickod might, 

And bound me ou a palfioy white. 

COtRRtDOS. 

Rrcn atlventurcs as are now only recorded in works of mere fic- 
tion, wore not uncommon in the feudal ages, wlicn mi^ht was so uni- 
versally superior to right ; and it followed that those wdiose condition 
ovposod them to frequent violence, were more prompt in repelling:, 
aim more patient in enduring' it, than could otherwise have been ex- 
pected from their sex and age. 

The Lad> Eveline felt that she w’as a prisoner, nor was she devoid 
of fears eoneerning* the purposes of this assault ; but she suffered 
neither her nlarin, nor the violence with wliicli she was hurried along:, 
to deprive her of the power of observing? and reflecting. From the 
noibc of hoofs which now increased around, she concluded that the 
greater part of the rulfiausby whom she had been seized had betaken 
them<>elves to their horses. This she knew was consonant to the 
practice of the Welsh mwauclers, wlio, although the small size and 
slightness of their nags made them totally unfit for service in 
battle, availed tbem.sehea of their activity and suroness of foot to 
transport them witli tlie necessary celerity to and from the scenes of 
their rapine ; insuring thus a rapid and unperceived approach, and a 
secure and speedy retreat. These animals traversed without diffi- 
culty, and beneath the lo*ad of a heavy soldier, the wild mountain- 
paths by whicli the country was intersected, and in one of which 
Lady Evdine Berenger concluded she was now engaged, from the 
manner in which her own palfrey, supported by a man on foot at 
either rein, seemed now to labour up some precipice, and anon to 
descend with still greater risk on the other side. 

At one of those moments, a voice which she had not yet distin- 
guished addressed her in the Anglo-Norman language, and asked. 
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wifli apparent interest, if she sat safely on her saddle, offering at 
the satne time to have her ac 00 utrements altered at her pleasure and 
oonvenience. ^ „ . „ . i « 

Insult not ray condition the mention of safety, said Eve- 
line ; you may wcU believe that I hold my safety altf>gether irre- 
concilable with these deeds of violence. If I or iny vassals have 
done injury to any of the Cyimy^ let me know, and it shall ;oe 
anieiided— If it is ransom whicli you desire, name the sum, and I 
will send an order to treat for it^ but detaih rue not prisoner, for 
that can but injure me, and will avail yoii nothing.” 

, , " The Lady Eveline,” answered the voice, still in a lone of courtesy 
incousistent with the violence which she sustained, “will speedily 
find that our actions ariJ more rough than our purposes.” 

“ If you know who I am,” said Eveline, “ you cannot doubt that 
this atrocity will be avenged—you must know by whose banner my 
lands are at present protected.” “ : 

“ Under De Lacy’s,” answered tlie voice, with a tone of indiffer- 
ence. “ Be it so— falcons fear not falcons.” 

. At this raoraent there was a halt, and a confused murmur arose 
amongst those around her, who had hitherto been silent, unless when 
muttering to each other in Welsh, and as briefly as possible, direc- 
tions which way to hold, or encouragement to use haste. 

These murmurs ceased, and there was a pause of several minutes ; 
at length Eveline again heard tlie voice which formerly addressed 
her, giving directions which she could not understand. He then 
spoke to herself, "You will nresently see,” he said, "whetlier I 
have spoken truly, when I said I scorned the ties by which you are 
fettered. But you arc at once the cause of strife and the reward 
of victory — yom safety must be cai’cd for as time will admit; and, 
strange as the mode of protection is to which we are to iutnist 
you, itrust the victor in the approaching struggle will find you un- 
injured.” 

“Do not, for the sake of the Blessed Virgin, lot there be slrifo and 
bloodshed!” said Eveline; “rather unbind my eyes, and let me 
apeak to those whose approtich you dread. If* friends, as it would 
aeem to me, I will be the means of peace between you.” 

"I despise peace,” replied the sjieaker. "1 Jiave not umlcrtakon 
a resolute and daring adventure, to resign it as a child doth his play- 
thing, at the first frown of fortune. Please to diglit, noble lady; 
or rather be not offended that I thus lift yon from tlie seat and place 
you on the i^eensward.” 

4s ho spoke, Eveline felt herself lifted from her palfrey, and placed 
earefully and safely on the ground, in a sitting posture. A moment 
fv^r, the same peremptory valet who hod aided her to dismount, 
disrobed her of her cap, the masterpiece oi Dame Gillian, and of her 
upper mantle* “I must yetfarthcr require you,” said the bandit 
leader, "to creep on hanos and knees Into inis narrow aperture. 
Believe me, I regret the nature eff the singular fortification to which 
X commit yonrperspn for safety.” 

1 qinyf>ri,Qr Webli* 
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JIvel’uie crept forwards as directed, coneciying resistance to bo of 
no ayail, and thinking that compliance with the request of one ^yho 
spoke like a person of consequence, might find her protection against 
the unbridled fury of the Welsh, to whom she was obnoxious as oeing 
the cause of G\venwyii*s death, and the defeat of the Britons under 
the walls of the Garde Doloureuse. 

She crei)t then forwards through a narrow and damp passage, 
built on eitlier side with rough stones, and so low that she could not 
have entered it in any other posture. When she had proceeded 
about two or three yards, the passage opened into a concavity or 
apartment, high enough to permit her to sit at her ease, and of ir- 
regular, but narrow, duxiensious. At the same time she became 
sensible, from tlie noise which she hoard behind her, that the ruffians 
were stopping up the passage by which she had been thus intro- 
duced into the bowels of the earlli. She could distinctly hear the 
clattering of stone with wliicli they closed the entrance, and she be- 
came sensible that the current of fresh air, which had rushed through 
the opening was gradually failing, and tliat the atmosphere of the 
subterranean apartment became yet more damp, earthy, and oppres- 
sive than at first. ^ i t, 

At this njonient came a distant soinul from without, in winch Eve- 
line thouglit she could distinguish cries, blows, tlie trampling of 
horse, the oaths, shouts, and screams of the combatants, but all 
(leadened by the rude walls of lujr prison into a confused Jiollow 
murmur, cobveying such intcliigenee to her cars as we may suppose 
the (lead to Jienr from the world tliev liave quitted. /.it. 

Influonced by desperation, under circiiinscauces so dieadful, Lvo- 
lino> struggled for liberty with such frantic energy, that slie partly 
efiected her purpose by forcing her arms tlie bonds wbicli con- 
fined them. But this only convinced her of the iinposslbilijy to 
escajie ; for, rending off the veil wliich wrapt lier head, she tound 
licv.self in total (bukness, and Hinging her arms hastily iiroiiml her, 
she discovered she was cooped up in a subten'aneau cavern, of very 
narrow dimensions. Her hands, which groped around, encountered 
only pieces of decayed metal, and a substance which, at anotlior mo- 
meui, would have niAde her shudder, being, in truth, the moulderiug 
bones of the dead. At present, not even this circumstance could 
add to lier fear^, immured as she seemed to be, to perish by a strange 
and subterranean death, while her friends and deliverers were pro- 
bably within a few yards of her. She flung her arms Avildly aroimd 
in search of some avenue of escape, but every effort slie made fbr 
liberating herself from the ponderous circumvallation, was as 
fectual as if directed against the dome of a Ciithedral. ^ ^ 

The noise by which her ears were at first assailed increased 
rapidly, and at one moment it seemed as if the covering of the vault 
under which she lay sounded repeatedly to blows, or the shock or; 
substances which had fallen, or been thrown, against it. It was im- 
possible that a human brain could have withstood these terror^ 
operating upon it so immediately; but happily this extremity lasted not 
long. Sounds, more hollow, and dying away in distance, argued that 
one or other of the parties had retreated ; and at length all wjent. 
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Eveline was now left to the undisturbed contemplacion of her own 
disastrous situation. Tiie fidit was over, and, as circumstances led 
her to infer, her own friends were conquerors ; for otherwise the 
victor would have relieved her from her place of confinement, and 
carried her away captive with him, as his words had menaced. But 
what could the success of her faithful friends and followers avail 
Eveline, who, pent up under a place of concealment which, whatever 
was its character, must have escaped their observation, was left on 
the field of battle, to become a^ain the prize of the enemy, should 
their band venture to return, or die in darkness and privation, a 
death as horrid as ever tymiit invented or martyr underwent, and 
which the unfortunate yoiiUff lady could not even hear to think of 
without a prayer that her agfony mig^ht at least be shortened. 

In this hour of dread she recollected the i>oniard which she wore, 
and the dark thought crossed her mind, that, when life became hope- 
less, a speedy death was at least within her reach. As her soul 
sliuddcrcd at so dreadful an alternative, the question suddenly oc- 
ouiTed, might not this weapon be put to a more hallowed use, and 
aid her emancipation, instead of abridging her sufferings ? 

This hope once adopted, the daughter of Raymond Berenger 
hastened to prove the experiment, and by repeated efforts succeeoed, 
though with difficulty, in changing her posture, so as to admit of her 
inspecting her place of confinement all around, but particularly the 
pas^^ngc by which she had entered, and by whicli slie now attempted 
again to return to llie light of day. Hh(» crjpt to the Cxtreinit v, and 
found it, as she expected, strongly blocked np with large stones and 
earth, ranjmed together in such a manner as nearly to extinguisli 
all hope of escape. The wt)rk, however, liad been hastily performed, 
and life and liberty wore priz<‘s to stimulate exertion. With her 
])oniiirJ she cleared away the earth and si>ds-^\\ith her liaiuls, little 
accustomed to such labour, fIic removed several stones, and ad- 
vanced in her task so far as to obtain a glimmering of light, and, 
what was fccarcc loss precious, a supply of purev air. But, at the 
same time, she Jiad the mirifortiine to ascertain, that from the size 
and massiveness of a huge stone which closed the extremitv of the 
passage, there was no hope that her uinisbisted strength could effect 
her extrication. Yet her condition was improved by the admission 
of air and Jiglit, as well as by the opportunity afforded of calling out 
for assistance. 

Such cries, indeed, were for some time uttered in vain -the field 
had probably been left to the dead and the dying; for low and in- 
distinct groans were the only answer which she received for several 
minutes. At length, as slie repeated her exclamation, a voice, faint 
as that of one just awakened from a swoon, pronounced these words 
in answer " Edris of the Eartlien House, dost thou cii.ll from thy 
tomb to the \vretch who lust hastens to his own?— Are the bouna- 
aries broken down which connect me with the living?— And do I' 
mready hear, with fiesWy ears, the faint and screamnig accents of 
the dead?*' 

“It is no spirit who speaks,’’ replied Eveline, overjoyed at finding 
she could at lv>ast eommunlcate her existence to a living person--* 
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" no spin!;, but a most unhappy maiden, Eveline Berenger by name, 
immured beneath this dark vault, and in danger to perish liorriblv, 
ui Jess God send me rescue I” 

“Eveline Berenger!** exclaimed he whom she addressed, in the 
accents of wonder. “ It is impossible I— I watched Jier green mantle 
•—I watched her plumy bonnet as I saw her hurried from the field, 
and felt my ora inability to follow to the rescue ; nor did force or 
exertion altogether leave me till the waving of the robe and the 
dancing of the feathers were lost to my eyes, and all hope of rescu- 
ing her abandoned my heart.** 

“Faithful vassal, or right true friend, or courteous stranger, 
whichsoever 1 may name tliee,” answered Eveline, “ know thou hast 
been abused by the artifices of these Welsh banditti— the mantle 
and head-gear of Eveline Bcrenger they have indeed with them, 
and may liave used them to misleim those tine friends, who, like thee, 
are anxious for my fate. Wherefore, brave sir, devise some succour, 
if thou canst, for thyself aud me ; since I dread that these ruffians, 
when they shall have escaped immediate pursuit, will return hither, 
like the robber to the hoard where he has deposited his stolen 
booty.” 

“-Now, the Holy Virgin be praised,” said the wounded man, 
“ that I can spend tlie last breath of my life in thy just and honour- 
able service ! I would not before blow my bugle, lest 1 recalled 
from the pursuit to the aid of my worthless self some of those who 
might be ofiectually engaged in thy rescue ; may Heaven grant that 
the recall may now be heard, that my eyes may yet see the Lady 
Eveline in safety and liberty!” 

''riie words, though spoken in a feeble tone, breathed a spirit of 
outhusiasm, and were followed by the blast of a horn, faintly winded, 
to which no answ'or was made save the echoing of the dell. A sharper 
and louder blast was then sent forth, but sunk so suddenly, that it 
seemed the breath of him who sounded the instrument had* failed in 
the eflbrt.— A strange thought crossed Eveline's mind even in that 
moment of uncertainty ana terror. “That,” she said, “was the 
note of a Do Lacy— surely you cannot be my gentle kinsman, Sir 
Damian!” 

“ I am that unhappy wretch, deserving of death for the evil care 
which I have taken of the treasure intrusted to me. — What was 


my business to trusts to reports and messengci-s ? I should have 
worshipped the saint who >vas committed to rny keeping, with such 
vigilance as avarice bestows on the dross which he calls treasure-^! 
should have rested no\vhere, save at your gate ; outwatched tbe 
brightest stars in the horizon ; unseen and unknown myself, I should 
never have parted from your neighbourhood ; then had you not been 
in tlie present danger, and— rauen less important consequence—tliou, 
Damian do Lacy, had not filled the grave of a forsworn and negligent 
-caitiff! ” , , , * T. , 

“Alas! noble Damian,” said Eveline,/* break not my heart by 
blaming yourself for an imprudence which is altogether my oyvn* 
Thy succour was ever near when I intimated the least want of it ; 
and it eiiibjlters my own misfortune to know that my rashness lias 
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Wen the cause of your disaster. Answer me, gentle ^instnan^ Wd 

f iTe me to hope that the wounds you have suffered are such as may 

e cured Alas ! how much of your blood have I seen spilled, and 

what a fate is mine, that I should ever brin<ac distress on all for whom 
I woald most willing^ly sacrifice my own liappiness !— -Elut do not let 
us embitter the moments given us in mercy, by fruitless repinings — 
Try what you can to stop thine ebbing b'looa, which is so dear to 
Enghuul — to Eveline — and to thine uncle.” 

Damian groaned as she spoke, and was silent ; wliile, maddened 
with the idea that he might he perishing for want of aid, Eveline re- 
peated her efforts to extricate herself An* her kinsmau^s assistance, as 
well as her own. It was all in vain, and she Jiad ceased the attempt in 
despair; and, passing from one hideous subject of terror to another, 
slie sat lIsLeiiing, with shar])ened car, for the dying groan of Damian, 
when— feeling of ecstasy ! — the ground was sliaken with horses' feet 
advancing rapidly. Yet this joyful sound, if decisive of life, did not 
assure her of liberty — it might be the banditti of the mountains re- 
turning to seek their captive. Even then they would surely allow 
her leave to look upon and bind up the wounds of Damian do Lacy; 
for to keep him as a captive might vantage them more in many de- 
grees than could his death. A horseman came up— Eveline invoked 
his assistance, and the first word she hoard was an exclamation in 
Flemish from the faitlithl Wilkin Flaniiuock, which nothing save 
some spectacle of the most unusual kind w*as ever known to compel 
from that piilcgnuitic person. 

Ills presence, indeed, was particularly useful on this occasion; for, 
being informed by the Lacfy Eveline in what condition she w^as 
placed, and implored at the same time to look to the situation of Sir 
Damian do Lucy, lie began, with admirable composure and some 
skill, to stop the wounds of the one, wliile his attendants collected 
levers, left by the Welsh as they retreated, and were soon ready to 
attempt the liberation of Eveline. With much caution, and under 
the experienced direction of Fiaaimoek, the stone was at length so 
much, raised, that the J^ady Eveline was visible, to the delight of all, 
and es])ccially of the faitliful Rose, who, regardless of the risk of 
personal liarm, fluttered around Jier mi.stress's place of conflnenient, 
like a bird robbed of her nesilhigs around the cage in wliicli the 
truant urchin Jias inipriaoiied them. Precaution was necessary to 
remove the stone, lest falling inwards it might do the lady injury. 

At length the rocky fragment was so much displaced that she 
could issue forth; while lier people, as in hatred of the coercion 
wliich she had sustained, ceased not to heave, with bar and lever, till, 
totally destroying the balance of the heavy mass, it turned over from 
the little flat on'whicli it had been ])laced at the mouth of the sub- 
terranean entrance, and, acquiring force as it revolved down a steep 
declivity, was at length put into rapid motion, and rolled, crashed, 
and thundered, down Uie hill, amid flashes of fire which it forced from 
the rocks, and clouds of smoke and dust, until it alighted in tlie 
channel of a brook, where it broke into several massive fragments, 
with a noise that might have been heard some miles off. 

With ganfieiits sent soiled through the violence she had sus- 
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tftfalid ; with dishevelled hair, and disordered dress ; faint from the 
stifling effect of her confinement, and exhausted by tlje efforts t'lie 
had made to relieve lierself, Eveliiu* did not, nevertlieles.'', wa^te a 
single minute in considering herowncondilion , but, with tlie eager- 
nesb of a sister liastening to the assistance of lior only brothei’, betook 
herself to examine the sevoial severe wounds of Damian de Lacy, 
and to use proper moans to stuiich the blood and recall Inrn fronj lus 
sw<M)ii. We liavc said elsewliere, that, like other ladies of the time, 
Eveline was not altogether uneetiuainttMl with the surgical art, and 
she now disphiyed a gi cater share of knowledge than she had been 
thought capable of exerting. 1'liere was prudence, foresight, and 
^teiulerncss, in every direction which she gave, and the softness of the 
female sex, with tlieir officiuiis luinianily, e\er ready to assist iu 
allevial ing human miser}’, seemed iu 4ier enham-od and rendoi ed 
dignified hy the sagacity of a strong and powerful undei standing. 
After hearing with wonder for a niiniite or two the prudent and 
read\-wittod directions of he»* mistress, Kose seemed at once to 
recollect that the patient should not be left to the exclusive care of 
tlu‘ Lady ICvelims and joining, therefore, in tlu‘ task, slie rendered 
what assistance she could, while the attendants weie emiih)}ed in 
founing a litter, on which the wounded knight was to be conveyed 
to tlie castle of the tlarde Doloureuse. 


ClIAPTEU XXV. 

A merry iiUco, *tU said, iii timed M yoie ; 

But soinetlxiiit; ad > it now — the |>1 ue in cm 

Wordsworth. 

Tm place on which the skirmish had occurred, and the deliverance 
of the Lady Eveline Iiad been elTected, w^as a wild and singular spot, 

. being a small level pkiin, forming a sort of stage or resting-place, 
l)ctwx*eu two very rough pathb, one of which winded up tlie nvulct 
from below, and anotlior continued the ascent above. Being sur- 
rounded by hills and w’oods, it wtis a celohraiod spot for finding game, 
and, in former dajs, a Welsh piince, renowned for his universal 
ho'^pitality, his love of < ?*//> anti of the chase, had erected a forest- 
lodge, where he u^ed to fea.st his friends and followers with a pro- 
fusion auexampled in Canibiia. 

Hie fancy of the bards, alw’ays captivated with magnificence, aud 
having no objections to the peculiar species of jirofusion jiractiscd 
by this potentate, gave him the surname of Echis of the Goblets; 
and celebrated liiin in their odes in terms as high as those which 
exalt the heroes of tlie famous ITirlas lloru. The subject of their 
praises, however, fell finally a victim to his propensities, having been 
stabbed to the heart in one of those scones of confusion and drunken- 
ness which were frequently the conclusion of his renowned banquets. 
Shocked at tMs catastrophe, tiie assembled Britons inteited the relics 
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oC the Prince on the place where he had died, within the xi&xto^^ 
yaidt where Eveline had been confined, and having barricaded^ the 
entrance of the sepulchre with fragments of rock, Heaped over jt an 
immense ccdm^ or pile of stones, on the summit of which they put 
the assassin to death. Superstition guarded the spot ; and for many 
a year this memorial of Edris reminned Unviolated, although tlm 
lodge had gone to ruin, and its vestiges had totallv decayed. 

In latter vears, some prowling hand of Welsh robbers had dis- 
covered the secret entrance, and opened it with the view of ransack<^ 
ing the tomb for arms and treasures, which were in ancient times 
often buried with the dead. These marauders were disappointed, 
and obtained nothing by the violation of the gi^ave of Edris, except-, 
ing the knowledge of a secret place, which might be used for 
depositing their booty, or even as a place of retreat for one of their 
luinlber in ft case of emergency* 

When the followers of Damian, five or six in number, explained 
their part of the histoi 7 of the day to Wilkin Flammock,it appeared 
that Damian had ordered them to horse at break of day, with a more 
considerable body, to act, as they understood, against a party of in- 
surgent peasants, when of a sudden he bad altered his mind, and, 
dividing Ins force into small bands, employed himself and them in 
reconnoitring more than one mountain-pass betwixt Wales and the 
Marches of the English country, in the neighbourhood of the Garde 
Doloureuse. 


This was an ocermation so ordinary for him, that it excited no 
particular notice. These manoeuvres w^ere frequently undertaken 
t)y the warlike marchers, for the purpose of intimidating the Welsh 
in general, more especially the bands of outlaws, who, independent 
of any regular governmeut, infested those wild froniiers. Yet it 
escaped not comment, that, in undertaking such service at this 
moment, Damian seemed to abandon that of dispersing the insur- 
gents, which had been considered as the chief object of the day. 

It was about noon, when, falling in, as good fortune ivould have 
it, with one of the fugitive grooms, Damian and his immediate at- 
tendants received information of the violence committed on the Lady . 
Eveline, and, by their'perfect knowledge of the country, were able 
to intercept the niffians at the Pass of Edris, as it was called, by 
which the Welsh rovers ordinarily returned to their strongholds in 
tJie interior. It is nrobahle that the banditti were not aware of tliq 
small force which Damian headed in person, and at the same time 
knew that there would be an immediate and hot pursuit in their rear; 
and these circumstances led their leader to adopt tlie singular ex- 
pedient of hiding Eveline in the tomb, while one of their own number, 
dressed in her clothes, might serve as a decoy to deceive their assail- 
ants, and lead them from the spot where she was really concealed, 
to wMiyt was no doubt the purpose of the banditti to return, when 
tliejg^Hsluded their pursuers. 

4 ^WBP giy> ihe robbers had already drawn up before the tomb 
It of regularly retreating, until they should find some 

Rabl«|pce either for making a stand, or where, if overmatched, 
m by abandoning their horses, and dispersing among the 
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rocks, evade the attack of the Norman cavalry. Their plan had been 
defeated by the precipitation of Damian, who. beholding^ as he 
thoug:ht the nlumes and mantle of the Lady Eveline in the rear of 
the party, clmrffed them without considering: either the odds of 
numbers, or the Jiffhtness of hia own armour, which, consisting: only 
of a headpiece ana a buff surcoat, oSered but imperfect resistance to 
the Welsh knives and glaives. He was accordingly wounded severely 
at the onset, and would have been slain, but for the exertions of his 
few followers, and the fears of the Weld), that, while thus continuing 
the battle in front, tliey might be assaulted in the rear by the folloW' 
ers of Eveline, whom they must now suppose were all m arras and 
motion. They retreated, therefore, or rather fled, and the attendants 
of Damian were despatched after them by their fallen master, with 
directions to let no consideration induce them to leave off the chase, 
until the captive Lady of the Garde Doloureuse was delivered from 
her ravishers. 

. The outlaws, secure in their knowledge of the patlis, and tJie 
activity of their small Welsh horses, made an orderly retreat, with 
the exception of two or three of their rear-guard, cut down by 
Damian in ins furious onset. They shot arrows, from time to time, 
at the men-at-arms, and lau^jhcd at the ineffectual efforts which 
these heavy-arniod waiTiors, with their barbed horses, made to over- 
take them. Lut the scene was changed by the appcamucc of Wilkin 
Flamniock, on his puissant w'ar-horse, who was beginning to ascend 
the pass, leading a party consisting both of foot and norse. The 
fear of being intercoptea caused the outlaws to have recourse to 
their last stratagem, and, abandoning their Welsh nags, tliey betook 
therasclYca to the cliflfs, and, by superior activity and dfexterity, 
bafllcd, generally speaking, the attempts of their pursuers on either 
Irnnd. All of them, however, were not etiually fortunate, for two or 
three fell into the hands of Fiainmock’s party 5 amongst others, the 
person upon whom Eveline's clothes had been placed, and who now, 
to the great disappointment of those who liad attached themselves 
to his pursuit, proved to be, not tlie lady whom they were emulous 
to deliver, but a fair-haired young Welshman, whose wild looks and 
incoherent speed) seemed to argue a disturbed imagination. This 
would not have saved him fi'om immediate death, tlie usual doom 
of captives taken in such skirmishes, had not the faint blast of 
Dammn’s horn, sounding from above, recalled his own party, and 
summoned tliat of Wilkin Flamniock to the spot ; while, in the con- 
fusion and liuriy of tJieir obeying the signal, the pity or the contempt 
of his guards suffered the prisoner to escape. They had, indeed, 
little to loam from him, even had he been disposed to give in- 
telligence, or capable of communicating it. All were well assured 
that their lady had fallen into an ambuscade, formed by Da^^yd 
the one-eyed, a redoubted freebooter of the period, who had ven- 
tured upon this hardy enterprise in the hope of obtaining a large 
ransom for the captive Eveline, and idl, incensed at his extreme 
insolence and audacity, devoted his head and limbs to the eagles aud 
the ravens. 

These were the particulars which the followers of Flammock and 
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of Damian learned bj comparing notes with each other on tlie in- 
cidents of tJie day. As they retnmed by the Eed Pool they were 
joined by Dame Gillian, who, after many exclamations of joy at the 
unexpected liberation of her lady, and as xnan;^ of sorrow at the un- 
expected disaster of Damian, proceeded to inform the men-at-arms,' 
that the merchant, whose hawks had been the original cause of these 
adventures, hail been taken prisoner by two or three of the Welsh 
in their retreat, and that she herself and the wounded llaoul would 
have shared the same fate, but that they had no horse left to mount her 
upon, and did not consider old Eaoul as worth either ransom or tlie 
trouble of killing. One had, indeed, flung a stone at him as he lay 
on the hillside, but happily, as his dame said, it fell something short 
of him— It was but a little fellow who threw it,’* she said— “ there 
was a big man amongst them— if he had tried, it’s like, by our 
Lady's grace, he had cast it a thought farther.” So saying the 
dame gathered herself up, and adjusted her dress for again mount- 
ing on horseback. 

The w’ounded Damian was placed on a litter hastily constructed 
of boughs, and, witli the females, was placed in the centre of the 
little troop, augmented by the rest of the young knight’s followers, 
who began to rejoin his standard. Tlie united body now marched 
with military order and precaution, and winded through the passed 
with the attention of men prepared to meet and to repel injury. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

Whut fair, and younff, and faltliful too ? 

A iniracla, if this be true. 

WALLKn. 

Rose, by natm’e one of the most disinterested and aflcctionatc 
maidens that ever breathed^ was the first who, hastily considering., 
the peculiar condition in winch her lady was placed, and the marked 
degree of restraint which liad hitherto characterised lier intercourse 
her youthful guardian, became anxious to know how the wounded 
Might, was to be disposed of ; and when she came to Eveline’s side 
for the purpose of asking this important question, her resolution 
well-nigh failed her. 

The appearance of Eveline was indeed sudi as mi^ht have made' 
it almost cruelty to intrude upon lier any other subject of anxious 
consideration tlian those with which her mind hod* lieen so lately 
assailed, and was still occupied. Her countenance was os pale as 
death could have made it, unless where it was specked with drops 
of blood ; her veih torn and disordered, was soiled with dust and 
with gore: her hair, yildly dishevelled, fell in elf-locks on her brow 
and shoulders, ana a single broken and ragged feather, which was all 
Uiat remained of her head-^ear, had been twisted among her tresses 
and still flowed there, as if in mockery rather than ornament. Her 
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eyea were fixed on tlie litter where Damian was deposited, and she 
rode close beside it, without apparently wasting: * thought ou any- 
thing, save the danger of him who was extended there. 

Iliise plainly saw that lier la<lv was under feelings of excitation, 
which iniglit render it difficult for lier to ta.ke a wise and prudent 
view of her own situation. She endeavoured gradunlly to awaken 
her to a sense of it. ** Dearest ladyV' said Hose, “ will it please you 
to take ray mantle ?” 

“ Torment me not,” answered Eveline, with some sharpness in 
her accent. 

Indeed, my lady,” said Dame Gillian, bustling up as one who 
feared her functions as mistress of the robes miglit be iuterfered 
witli — “indeed, ray lady, Rose Plamraock s])caks trulb ; and neither 
your kirtle nor your gown arc .sitting as they should do ; and, to 
speak trutli, they are but barely decent. And .so, if Rose will turn 
herself, aiid put her horse out of inv way,” continued the tire-woman, 
" I will put your dress in better order in the sticking in of a bodkin, 
tlian any Fleming of them all could do in twelve hours.” 

“ I care not for ray dress,” replied Eveline, in the same manner as 
before. 

*^Carc then for your honour— for your fame,” said Rose, riding 
close to her mistress, and whispering in her ear ; “ think, and that 
hastily, liow you are to dispo.se of this wounded young man.” 

*‘To the castle,” answered Eveline, aloud, as if scorning the affec- 
tation of seeresy ; lead to the castle, and that straight as you ciin.” 

“ Wljy not rather to his own camp, or to Malpas ?” said Rose — 
“ dearest believe, it will be for the best.” 

“Wherefore not — wherefore not? — wherefore not leave him on 
the wayside at onccs to the knife of the Welshman and the teeth of 
the wolf?— Once— twice— tliree times has he been my preserver. 
Wliere I go, lie shall go ; nor will I he in safety myself a moment 
sooner lluiu 1 know that he is so.” 

Rose saw lliat slie could make no impression on her mistress, and 
her own rethadion told luu' that the W'ounded man’s life might bo 
cmlaiigercd by a longer trausportalion than was absolutely neces- 
,sary. An tixpedient oecurred to her, by which she imagined, this 
o])jectioii might be obviated; bat it was necessary she should consult 
her father. »She struck her piiJfrcy with her riding‘*rod, and. in a 
moment her diminutive, though beautiful figure, mul her ^irited 
little jennol, wx-re by the side of tlie gigantic Fleming and his tall 
black' horse, and riding, as it were, in their vast shadow. “My 
dearest father,” i?aid Rose, “the lady intends that Sir Damian, be 
transported to tile castle, w^here it is like he may be along sojourner; 
— what think you?— is that wdiolesoinc counsel?” 

“ Wholesome for the youth, surely, Rosclicn,” answered the Flem- 
ing, “ because he will escape the better risk of a fever.” 

•“ True ; but is it wise for my lady ?” continued Rose. 

“Wise enough, if she deal wisely. But wherefore shouldst tliou 
doubt her, Roscheu?” - 

“ I know not,” said Rose, unwilling to breathe even to her father 
the fears and d^tihts which she herself entertained but where 
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iber^ ftre evil tongues, there may he evil reliearsing. Sir Damian . 
and ihy lady are both very 3 ’oimg— Methinks it were better, deareat 
father, would you offer the shelt^ of your roof to llie wounded 
feiglit, in the stead of his being carried to the' castle.” 

‘‘That I shall not, wench,” answered the Fleming, linstily— “that 
I shall not, if I may lielij. Norman shall not cross my quiet thresh- 
old, nor Englishman neither, to mock my quiet thrift, and consume 
my^ substance. Thou dost not know them, because thou ai-t ever 
with thy lady, and hast her good favour; but 1 know them well; and 
the best I can get from them is Lazy Flanderkin, and Greedy Flan- 
derkin, and Flemish sot— 1 thank the saints they cannot say Coward 
Flanderkin, since Qwenwyn’s Welsh uproar.” 

“lhad ever thought, my father,” answered Rose, “ tliat your spirit 
was too calm to regard these base calumnies. Bethink you wc are 
under this lady’s banner, and that she has been my loving piistress, 
and her father was your good lord ; to the Constable, too, are you 
beholden for enlarged privileges. Money may pay debt, but kind- 
ness only can requite kindness ; and I forebode that you will never 
have such an opportunity to do kindness to the houses of Bcrengcr 
and De Lacy, as by opening the doors of your house to this wounded ' 
knight.” 

“ The doors of my house !” answered the Fleming—" do I know 
how long I may call that, or any house upon eartli my own ? Alas 1 
my dau^iter, we came hither to fly from the rage of the elements, 
but wlio knows how soon we may perish by the wrath of men ! ” 

"You speak strangely, my father,” said Rose ; "it holds not with 
your solid W'isdora to augur such general evil from the rash enter- 
prise of a Welsh outlaw.” 

"I think not of the One-eyed robber,” said Wilkin; "although 
the increase and audacity of such robbers as Dawfyd is no good sign 
of a quiet country. But thou, who livest within yonder walls, hearest 
but httle of wliat passes without, and yoiu* estate is less anxious 
you had known nothing of the news from mo, unless in case 1 Lad 
found it necessary to remove to another country.” 

" To remove, my dearest father, from the land where your thrift 
and industry have gained you an honourable competency f ” 

"Ay, and where the hunger of wicked men, who envy me the pro- 
duce of iny thrift, may likely bring me to a dishonourable death. 
There Jiave been tumults among the English rabble in more than 
one county, and their wrath is directed against those of our nation, 
as if we were Jews or heathens, and not better Christians and better 
men than themselves. They have, at York. Bristol, and elsewhere, 
sacked the houses of the Flemings, spoiled their goods, misused their 
families, and murdered themselves. — And why ?— except that wo 
have brought among them tlie skill and industry which they pos- 
sessed not ; and because wealth, which tliey would never else have 
seen in Britain, was the reward of our art and our toil. Eosehen, 
this evil spirit is spreading wider daily. Here we are more safe tliau 
elsewhere, because vre form a colony of some numbers and strength. 
But I confide not iu our neighbours ; and hadst not thou, Rose, been 
in security, l>ould long ere this have given uu alh and left Britain.” 
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. "Given up all, nnd left Britain!*' — ^The word* sounded prodigi- 
ous in the ears of liis daughter, who knew better than any one how 
succ^ftful lier father had been in his industry, and how unlikely one 
of his firm and sedate temper was to abandon known and present 
advantages for the dread of distant or contingent peril. At length 
she replied, " If such be your peiil, my fatlier, methinks your house 
and goods cannot have a better protection than the presence of this 
noble knight. Where lives the mm who dare aught of violence 
against the lioiisc which harbours Damian de Lacy 

"I know not that/' said the Fleming, in the same composed and 
bteady, but ominous tone—" May Heaven forgive it me, if it bo sin ! 
but 1 see little save folly in these Crasadcs, which the priesthood 
have preached up so successfully. Here has the Constable bet ' 
absent for nearly three years, and no certain tidings of his life or 
death, victory or defeat, lie marched from hence, as if ho meant 
not to draw bridle or sheathe sword until the Holy Sepulchre w^ 
won from the Saracens, yet we can hear with no certainty whether 
even a hamlet has been taken fiom the Saracens. In the meanwhile^ 
the people that arc at home grow discontented ; their lords, with the 
better part of their followers, are in Palestine-dead or alive we 
scarcely know ; the people themselve.s are oppressed and flayed by 
stewards and deputies, whose yoke is neither so light nor so lightly 
endured as that of tlie actual lord. The commons, who naturally 
hate the knights and gentry, think it no bad time to make some head 
against them— ay, and there be some of noble blood who would, not 
care to be their loaders, that they may have their share in the spoil; 
for foreign expeditious and profligate habits have made many poor; 
and he that is poor will murder Jiis father for money. I hate poor 
people; and I would the devil had every man who cannot keep him- 
self by the work of his own hand !” 

The Fleming concluded, wiHi this characteristic imprecation, a 
speech which gave Ro'»o a more fright f\d view of the state of Eng- 
land, than, shut up as she was within the Garde Dolourcuse, she bad 
before had an opportunity of learning. “ Surely," she said—** surely 
these violences ot which you speak are not to be dreaded by those 
who live under the banner of De Lacy and of Berenger?" 

“ Berenger subsists but in name/’ answered Wilkin Flammock, 

" and Damian, though a brave youth, hath not liis uncle's ascendancy 
of character, and authority, liis men also complain that they are 
harassed witli the duty of watching for protection of a castle, in itself 
impregnable, and sufficiently garrisoned, and that they lose all 
opportunity of honourable enterprise, ns they call it— that is, of fight 
and spoil — ^in this inactive and inglorious manner of life. They say 
tliat tiamiaii the beardless was a man, but that Damian with the 
rau«ttnche is no better than a woman ; and that age, which has 
darkened his upper li]), hath at the same time blenched his courage. 
—And they say more, which were but wearisome to tell." 

"JNay, but, let me know what they say; let me know it, for 
Heaven’s sake ! " answered Rose, " if it concern, as it roust concern, 
my dear lady." 

** Even so, Roschen/’ answered Wilkin. " There are many among 

K 
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4,Ue Norman inon-at-arms who talk, over their wifae-oup8» how that 
X)amian de Lacy is in love with his uncle’s betrothed bridal aji 
and that they correspond together by art magic,” ^ 

*^By art magic, indeed, it must be,” said Rose, smDing soornftdly^ 
‘^for by no earthly means do tliey correspond, as If for one, can 
bear »witne8s,^’ 

To art magic, accordingly, they impute it,” quoth Wilkin Flamr 
mock, “ that so soon as ever my lady stirs beyond the portal of her , 
castle, De Lacy is in the saddle with a party of his cavalry, though 
they are positively certain that he has received no messenger, letter, 
or other ordinary notice of her purpose; nor have they ever, on sueli 
occasions, scoured the passes long, ere they have seen or heard of 
my Lady Eveline’s, being abroad. ” 

‘‘This has not escaped me,'’ said Rose; ‘‘and my lady has ex- 
pressed herself even displeased at the accuracy which Damian dis- 
played in procuring a knowledge of her motions, as well as at the 
officious punctuality with which he has attended and guarded them. 
To-day has, however, shown,” she continued, “ that his vigilance may 
serve a good purpose ; and as they never met upon these occasions, 
but continued at such distance as excluded even the possibility of in- 
tercourse, methinks they might Imve escaped the censure of the most 
suspicious.” 

“Ay, my daughter Roschen,” replied Wilkin, “but it is possible to 
drive caution so far as to excite suspicion. Why, say the men-at- 
arms, should these two observe such constant, yet such guarded in- 
telligence with one another? Why should their approach be so 
near, and wJiy, yet, should they never meet? If they had been 
merely the nephew and the uncle's bride, they must have had inter- 
views avowedly and frankly ; and, on the other hand, if they bo two 
secret lovers, there is reason to believe that th^ do find llieir own pri- 
vate places of meeting, though they have art sufficient to conceal them.” 

“Every w’ord that you speak, my father,” replied the generous 
Rose, “ increases the absolute necessity that you receive tliis wounded 
youth into your house. Be the evils you dread ever so great, yet, 
may you rely upon it, that they cannot be augmented by admitting 
him, with a few of his faithful followers.” 

“Not one follower,” said the Fleming, hastily, “not one beef-fed 
knave of them, save the page that is to tend him, and the doctor that 
is to attempt his cure.” 

“ But I may offer the shelter of your roof to these three, at least , 
answered Rose. ,U ' 

“ Do as thon wilt, do as thou wilt,” said the doating father. “ py 
my faith, Roseben, it is well for thee thou hast sense and moder- 
ation in asking, since I am so foolishly prompt in granting. This isy 
one of your freaks, now, of honour or generosity — ^but commend me 
to prudence and honesty. — Ah! Rose, Rose, those who would do 
what is better than good, sometimes bring about what is worse than 
bad ! — But I tliink 1 sbidl be quit of the trouble for the fear ; and 
that thy mistress, who is, with reverence, something of a damsel 
errant, will stand stoutly for the chivalrous privilege of lodging her 
knight in het own bower, and tending him m person.” 
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The Fleming prophesied true. Rose had no sooner made the 
proposal to Eveline, that the wounded Damian should be left at Wr 
ratlier’s house for his recovery, than her mistress briefly and posi- 
tively rejected the proposal. He has been my preserver,” she said, 
“ and if there be one being left for whom the gates of the Garde 
Doloureuse should of themselves fly open, it is to Damian de Lacy. 
Nay, damsel, look not upon me with tliat suspicious and yet sonowr 
fui countenance — ^they that are beyond disguise, my girl, contemn 
suspicion— It is to Ood and Our Lady that 1 must answer, and to 
Iheiu my bosom lies open !” 

They proceeded in silence to the castle gate, when the Lady Eve- 
line issued her orders that her Guardian, as she emphatically termed 
Damian, should be lodged in her fatlier^s apartment ; and, with the 
prudence of more advanced age, she gave the necessary direction for 
the reception and accommodation of his followers, and the arrange^ 
ments which sucli an accession of guests required in the fortress. 
All this she did witli the utmost composure and presence of mind, 
even before she altered or aiTanged her own disordered dress. 

Anotlier step still remained to be taken. She hastened to the 
Chapel of the Virgin, and prostrating herself before her divine pro- 
tectress, returned thanks for her second deliverance, and implored 
her guidance and direction, and, through her intercession, that of 
Alm^hty God, for the disposal and regulation of her conduct. “ Thou 
knowest,” she said, ‘‘that from no confidence in my own strength 
have I thrust myself into danger. Oh, make me s+/rong whei e I am 
most weak— Let not my gratitude and my compassion be a snare to 
me; and while 1 strive to discharge the duties which thankfulness 
imposes on me, save me from the evil tongues of men— and save— 
oh, save me from the insidious devices of my own h&rt! ^* 

She then told her rosary, with devout fervour, and retiring from 
the chapel to her own apartment, summoned her women to adjust 
her dress, and remove the external appearance of the violence to 
which she liad been so lately subjected. 


CHAPTER XXVn. 

/u2ta. - Gentto sir, 

Youar« our cuptlvo— but we'll use you so, 

That you shall tlrink your prison joys may voaUSh 
Whate'er your liberty bath known of pleasure. 

liodtfrich. No, hilreet, we Imve trifled here too long ; 

And, lingering to sec your roses blossom, 

I’ve let my laurels wither. 

0/d Piety. 

Arrayed in garments of a mouraing colour, and of a fadtioziL 
more matronly than perhaps altogether befitted her youth— plain to 
an extremity, and devoid of all ornament, save her rosary— Eveline 
now performed the duty of waiting upon her wounded fleliverer; a 
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duty wliicli the etiquette of the time not only permitted, but peremp- 
tmly enjoined. She was attended by Rose and Dame Gillian. 
Marjery, whose element was a sick-chamber, had been alr^jy 
despatched to that of the youn^^ knight, to attend to whatever |H$ 
condition miffht require. 

Eveline entered the room with a light step, as if unwilling, to 
disturb the patient. She paused at the door, and cast her eyes 
around her. It had been lier fatlier’s chamber ; nor had she entered 
it since his violent death. Around the walls hung a part of his 
mrmoiir and weapons, with hawking^gloves, huntinff-poleSj and other 
instruments of sylvan sport. Those relics brought as it were in 
living form before her the stately presence of old Sir Raymond. 
“Frown not, my father, ”-^her lips formed the words, though her 
voice did not utter them— “frown not— Eveline will never be un- 
worthy of thee.” 

Fatiier Aldrorand, and Araelot, the page of .Damian, were seated 
by the bedside. They rose as Lady Eveline entered ; and the first, 
who meddled a little with the healing art, said to Eveline “ that the 
knight had slumbered for some time, and was now about to awake.” 

Amelot at the same time came forward, and in a hastv and low 
voice begged that the chamber might be kept quiet, and the specta- 
tors requested to retire. “ My lord,” he said, “ ever since his ilUiess 
at Gloucester, is apt to speak something wildly as he awakes ftom 
sleep, and will be displeased with me should I permit any one to be 
near him.” 

Eveline accordingly caused her women and the monk to retire 
into tlie ante-room, wJiile she herself remained standing by door- 

communication ^liicli connected the apartments, and heard Damian 
mention her name as he turned himself painfully on his coucii. “ Is 
she safe and unharmed ?” was his first question, and it was asked 
with an eageimcss which intimated how far it preceded all other con- 
siderations. When Amelot replied in the aifirmative, he sighed, as 
one whose bosom is relieved n*om some weighty load, and in a less 
animated voice, asked of the imge where they were; ** This apart- 
ment,” he said, “ with its furniture, are all strange to me.” 

“My dear master,” said Amelot, “you are at present too weak to 
ask questions and receive explanations.” 

“Be I where I will,” said Damian, as if recovering his recollection, 
“ I ani not in the place where my duty calls me. Tell my trumpets 
to sound to horse— to horse, and let Ralph Qeuril carry my banner. 
To horse— to horse I we have not a moment to lose !” 

The wounded knight made some effort to rise, which, in his state 
of weakness, Araelot was easily able to frustrate. “ Thou art right,” 
be, said, as he sunk back into his reclining posture— “ thou art right 
— I am weak— but why should strength remain when honour is lost ? ” 

■be unhappy young man covered his faee.witli his hands, and 
poised in agony, which seemed more that of the mind than of the 
|{p%. Lady Eveline approached his bedside with unassured step$, 
Ifearing she knew not what, yet earnest to testify the interest she felt 
in the distresses of the sufferer. Damian looked up and beheld her, 
and again hid his face with his bands. 
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“What means this strange passion, Sir Knight?” said Eveline, 
with a Voice which, at hrst weak and trembling, gradually obtained 
steadiness and composure. “ Ought it to grieve yon so much, sworn 
as yon are to the duties of chivalry, that Heaven hath twice made 
you its instrument to save the unfortunate Eveline Berenger?” 

“Oh no, no! ” he exclaimed with rapidity ; since you are saved, 
all is well— but time presses— it is necessary I shouht presently de- 
part— nowhere ought I now to tarry— least of all, within this castle 
—Once more, Amelot, let them get to horse ! ” 

“Nay, my good lord,” said the damsel, “this must not be. As 
your ward, I cannot let my guardian part thus suddenly—^ a phy- 
sician, I cannot allow my patient to destroy himself— It is impossime 
that you can brook the saddle.” 

“A litter— a bier— a cart, to drag forth the dishonoured knight 
and traitor— all were too good for me— a coffin were best of all! — 
But sec, Amelot, that it be framed like that of the meanest churl- 
no spurs displayed on the^pall^no shield with the ancient coat of tlie 
De LaCys— no helmet with their knightly crest must deck the hearse 
of him whose name is dishonoured?” 

“ Is bis brain unsettled ? ” said Eveline, looking with terror from 
the wounded man to his attendant; “or is there some dreadful mys- 
tery in these broken words ?— If so, speak it forth ; and if it may be 
amended by life or goods, my deliverer will sustain no wrong.” 

Amelot regarded Tier with a dejected and melancholy air, shook his 
liead, and looked down on his master with a countenance which 
seemed to express, that the questions wliich she asked could not be 
prudently answered in Sir Damian^s presence. The Lady Eveline, 
observing this gesture, stepped back into tlte outer apartment, and 
made Amelot a sign to follow her. He obeyed, after a glance at his 
master, who remained in the same disconsolate posture os formerly, 
with Ills hands crossed over lus eyes, like one who wished to exclude 
the light, and all which the light made visible. 

When Amelot was in the wardrobe, Eveline, making signs to her 
attendants to keep at such distance as the room permitted, questioned 
liim closely on the cause of his master’s despenate expression of ter- 
ror and remorse. “ Thou kiiowest,” she said, “ that I am bound to 
succour thy lord, if I may, both from gratitude, as one whom he hath 
served to tlie peril of his life— and also from kinsmahsliip. Tell me, 
thei’efore, in what case he stands that I may help him if I can— -that 
is,” she added, her pale cheeks deeply colouring, “if the cause of his 
distress be fitting for me to hear.” 

The page bowed low, yet showed such embarrassment when he 
began to ^eak, as produced a corresponding degree of confusion in 
the Lady Eveline, who, nevertheless, urged him as before “ to speak 
without scruple or delay— so tliat the tenor of his discourse was fit- 
ting for her ears.” 

.“Believe me, noble lady,” said Amelot, “your commands had been 
instantly obeyed, but that I fear my masters displeasure if I talk of 
his affiurs without his warrant; nevertheless, on your command, 
whom I know he honours above all earthly beings, I will speak thus 
far, that if his life be safe from the wounds he has received, his 
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honour and worship may be in gpreat danger, if it pleade not Heareu 
to send a remedy/'^ „ • ^ 

Speak on," said Eveline; “land be assured you will do Sir D||Eiian 
de Lacy no prejudice by the conMehce you may rest in me.” ^ ; 

“ I well believe it, lady," said the page. “ Know, then, if it Beliot 
already known to you, that the clowns and rabble, who have t^eii 
arms against the nobles in the west, pretend to be favoured in ra^r 
insurrection, not only by Raudal Lacy, oiit by my master, Sir Damian " 
They lie that dare charge him witli such foul treason to his own 
blootl, as well as to his sovereign ! ” replied Eveline. 

** Well do I believe, they lie,’^ said Amelot ; “ but this hinders not 
their falsehoods from being believed by those who know him less 
inwardly. More than one runaway from our troop have joined this 
rabblement. and that gives some credit to the scandal. And then 
they say—tliey say— that— in short, that my master longs to possess 
the lands in his proper right which he occupies as his uncle’s admin- 
istrator ; and that if the old Constable— I crave your pardon, madam 
—should return from Palestine, he should find it difficult to obtain 
possession of his own again.” 

“The sordid wretches judge of others by their own base ininds, 
and conceive those tempUitions too powerfiil for men of worth, which 
they are themselves conscious they would be unable to resist. But 
are the insurgents then so insolent and so powerful ? We have heard 
of their violences, but only as if it had been some popular tumult.” 

“We had notice last night that they have drawn together in great 
force, and besieged or blockaded Wild Wenlock, with his men-at- 
arms, in a village about ten miles hence. He hath sent to my 
master, as his kinsman and corapanion-at-artns, to come to his assist- 
ance. We were on horseback this morning to march to the rescue 
^wheii ” 

He paused, and seemed unwilling to proceed. Eveline caught at 
the word, “ When you heard of my danger?” she said. “ I would 
ye had rather heard of my death ! ” 

“Surely, noble lady,” said the page, with his eyes fixed on the 

g round, “nothing but'so strong a cause could have made my master 
alt his troop, and carry the better part of them to the Welsh moun- 
tains, when his, countryman's distress, and the commands of the 
King’s Lieutenant, so peremptorily demanded his presence else- 
where,” 

“I knew it,” she said— “I knew I was born to be his destruction ! 
yet xnethinks this is worse than 1 dreamed of, when the worst was in 
my thoughts. I feared to occasion his death, not his loss of fame. 
For God's sake, young Amelot, do what thou canst, and that without 
loss of time ! Get thee straightway to horse, and join to thy own 
men as many as thou canst gather of mine— Go— ride, my brave 
youth— show thy master’s banner, and let tliem see that his forces 
and his heart are with them, though his person be absent. Haste, 
haste, for the time is precious.” 

“But the safety or this casfle — ^But your own safety?” said the 
page. “ God knows how willingly I would do aught to save his - 
mme! But { know my master’s mood; and were you to siifler by 
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my Iwfing tihe Garde Doloureuse, even although I were to save him 
lands, and honour, by tny doing so, I should be more like to 
taste of his dagger than of his thanks or bounty.” 

‘‘Go, nevertheless, dear Amelot,” said she; “gather what force' 
thou caust make, and begone.” 

^ You spur a willing horse,' madam,” said the page, springing to 
Ills feet; ‘‘and in the condition of my master 1 see nothing better 
than that his banner should be displayed against these churls.” 

“To arms! then,” said Eveline, hastily; “to arms, and win thy 
spurs. Bring me assurance that thy master’s lionour is safe, and I 
will myself buckle them on thy heels. Here— lake this blessed rosary 
—bind it on thy crest, and be the tliouglit of the Virgin of the Garde 
Doloureuse, that never failed a votary, strong with thee in the hour 
of conflict.” 

She had scarcely ended, ere Amelot flew from her presence, ai»d 
summoning together such horse as he could assemble, both of his 
master's and of tljose belonging to the castle, there were soon forty 
cavaliers mounted in the courtyard. 

But although the page was thus far readily obeyed, yet when the 
soldiers heard they were to go forth on a dangerous expedition, with 
no more experienced general than a youth of fifteen, they showed a 
decided reluctance to move from the castle. The old soldiers of Do 
Lacy said, Damian himself wiis almost too youthful to command 
them, and had no right to delegate his authority to a mere boy; 
while the followers of Berenger said, their mistress might be satisfied 
witli her deliverance of the morning, without trying farther danger- 
ous conclusions by diminishing the garrison of her castle — “ The 
times,” they said, “were stormy, aud it was wisest to keep a stone 
roof over tlieir heads.” 

The more the soldiers communicated their ideas and apprehen- 
sions to each other, the stronger their disinclination to tlie under- 
taking became ; and when Amelot, who, pagedike, had gone to seo 
tliat his own horse >vaa accoutred and brought forth, returned to 
tlie castle-yard, he found them standing confusedly together, some 
mounted, some on foot all men speaking loud, and all in a state of 
disorder. Halph Genvil, a veteran whose face had been seamed with 
many a scar, and who Imd long followed the trade of a soldier of for- 
tune, stood apart from the rest, holding bis horse’s bridle in one 
hand, and in the other the baimcr-speai», around which the banner 
of De Lacy was still folded. 

“Wliat means this, Geiivil?” said the page, angrily. “Why do 
you not mount your horse and display the banner f and what occa- 
sions all this confusion ? ” 

“Truly, Sir Page,” said Genvil, composedly, “I am not in my 
saddle, because I liave some regard for this old silken^ I'ag, which I 
have borne to honour in my time, and I will not willingly carry jN| 
.where men are unwilling to follow and defend it.” 

“No march— no sally — ^no lifting of banner to-day I ” cried tlie Sblr' 
diers, by way of burden to the bannerman's dbjcourse. 

“Hownovr, cowards! do you mutiny?” said Amelot, laying his 
hand upon bis sword. 
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** Menace not me, Sir Boy,*^ said Qenvfl; '‘nor shako your sword 
my way* I tell tliee, Aradiot, were my weapon to cross witli yours, 
never flail sent abroad more chaff than I would make splinters of 
your hatched and gilded toabting«iron. Look you, there are grey- 
nearded men here tliat care not to be led about on any boy’s humour. 
For me, I stand little uiHMi that; and I care not whether one boy or 
another commands me. But 1 am the Lacy’s man for the time ; and 
I am not sure that, in marching to the aid of this Wild Wenlock, we 
shall do an eiTand the Lacy will thank us for. Why led he us not 
thither in the morning when we were commanded off into the moun- 
tains?” 

“You well know the cause," said the page. 

•‘Yes, we do know the cause; or, if we do not, we can guess it," 
answered the banuerman, with a hoarse laugh, which was echoed by 
several of his companions. 

“ I wiU cram the calumny down thy fake tlu'oat, Genvil ! " said the 
page ; and,^ drawing his sword, threw himself headlong on the ban- 
Herman, without considering their great difference of strength. 

Genvil was contented to foil hk attack b^ one, and, as it seemed, 
a slight movement of his gigantic arm, with wliieh he forced the 
page aside, parrying, at the same time, his blow with the standard- 
spear. 

There was another loud laudi, and Amelot, feeling all his efforts 
baffled, threw his sword from him, and weeping in pride and indigna- 
tion, hastened back to tell the Lady Eveline of his bad success. All," 
lie said, “is lost—tlie cowardly villains have mutinied, and w ill not 
move; and the blame of tbeir siotli and faint-heartedness will be laid 
on my dear master." 

“ Tliat bhall never be,” said Eveline, “ should 1 die to prevent it 

Follow me, Araelot." 

She hastily threw a scarlet <tcarf over her dark garment*?, and 
fastened down to the courtyard, followed by Gillian, aseuming, as 
she nrent, various attitudes and actions expressing astonishment and 
pity, and by Rose, carefully suppressing all appearance of tlie feel- 
ings which she really entertained. 

Eveline entered the castle*coui'twit!i the kindling eye and glowing 
brow which her ancestors were wont to bear in danger ami ex- 
tremity, w^hcii their soul was aiming to meet the storm, and dis- 
played in their mien and looks high command and contempt of 
danger. She seemed at the moment taller than her usual size ; ami 
it was with a voice distinct and clearly heard, though not exceeding 
the delicacy of feminine tone, that the mutineers heard her address 
them. “ How is tliis, my masters ? ” she said : and as she spoke, 
bulky forms of the armed soldiers seemed to draw closer together, us 
if to escape her individual censure. It was like a group of heavy 
waterfowl, when they close to avoid tlic stoop of the slight and 
beautiful merlin, dreading the superiority of its nature and breeding, 
over their own inert physical strength.— How now?” again she 
demanded of them ; “is it a time, wiink yc, to mutiny, when your 
lord is absent, and his nephew and lieutenant lies stretched on a bed 
of sickness?— Is it thus you keep your oaths .Thus ye merit your 
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|eat|er\s bounty ?— Shame on ye, craven hounds, that quail and ffive 
bnck the instant you lose sight of the huntsman ! ” 

There was a pause— the soldiers looked on each other, and then 
again on Eveline, as if ashamed alike to hold out in their mutiny, or 
to return to their usual discipline. 

“ I see how it is, my brave friends— ve lack a leader here ; but stay 
not for that—1 will guide you myself, and, woman as I am, there 
need not a man of you fear disgrace where a Bercngcr commands. 
— Trap my palfrey with a steel saddle,'* slie said, “ and that instantly.” 
►She snatched from the ground the page’s light head-piece, and threw 
it over her hair, caught up his drawn sword, and went on. “ Here 
] promise you my countenance and guidance— this gentleman,” she 
nointed to Genvil, “ shall supply my lack of military skill. He looks 
like a man that hath seen many a day of battle, and can well teach a 
young leader her devoir.” 

“ Certes/’ said the old soldier, smiling in spite of himself, and 
shaking liis Ijond at the same time, “many a battle have I seen, but 
never under such a commander.” 

“ N[<‘vertlieless,” said Eveline, seeing how the eyes of the rest 
turned on (leiivil, “you do not - cannot— will not — refuse to follow 
ino? You do not as a soldier, for my weak voice sunplics your cap- 
tain’s orders -you cannot as a gentleman, for a lady, a forlorn and 
distressed female, asks you a boon — ^yi)u will not as an Englishman, 
for your country requires your sword, and your comrades arc in 
danger. Unfurl yonr banner, then, and march.” 

“ J would do so, upon my soul, fair lady,” answered Genvil, as if 
j)reparing to unfold the banner — ^“And Amelot might lead ns well 
enough, with advantage of some lessons from me. But I W'ot not 
wlietlier you are sending us on the right road.” 

“Snreiy, surely,” said Eveline, eaVneellv, “it must be the right 
road which conducts you to the relief of Wenlock and his followers, 
besieged by the insurgent boors.” 

“ 1 know not ” said Genvil, still hesitating. “ Our leader here, 
Sir Dainhui dc Lacy, protects the commons—raon say he befriends 
them— and 1 know he quarrelled with Wild Wenlock once for some 
]K‘fiy wrong he did to the miller'.s wife at Twyford. We slnmld be 
liTiefy ofi; when our liery young leader is on foot again, if he should 
iiiid \ve had been fighting* against the side he favoured.” 

Assure yourself,” said the maiden^ anxiously, “ the more he would 
protect the commons against oppre-ssion, the mm'c he would put them 
down when oppresbing others. Mount and ride — save Wenlock and 
Ids men— there is life and death in every moment. I will warrant, 
»\’ith niY life and lands, that whatsoever you do will be held good ser- 
vice to De Lacy. Come, then, follow me.” 

‘•None surely can know Sir Hamiau’s purpose better than you, 
fair damsel,” answered Genvil ; “nay, for that matter, you can make 
him change as ye list— And so I will march with the men, and we wiH 
aid Wenlock, if it is yet time, as I trust it may ; for he is a rugged 
wolf, and when he turns to bay» will cost the boors blood enougu ere 
they sound a mort. But do joii remain within the castle, fair hvdy, 
ami trust to Amelot and me— Come, Sir Page, assume the commaud, 
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since so it must be ; though, by my faith, it is pity to take the head- 
piece from that pretty he^, and the sword from that pretty hand — 
i^y Saint Oeoi'ge ! to see them there is a credit to the soldier’s pro- 
fession.” 

. The lady accordingly surrendered the weapons to Amelot, exhort- 
ing him in few words to forget the offence he had received, and do 
his devoir manfully. Meanwhile Genvil slowly unrolled the pennmi 
~then shook it abroad, and without putting bis foot in the stirrup, 
aided himself a little witli resting on the spear, and threw himself 
into the saddle, heavily armed as he was. “We are ready now, an 
it like your juvenility,’^ said he to Amelot; and then, while the page 
was putting the band into order, he whispered to his nearest comrade, 
“ Methinks, instead of this old swallow’s tail,* we should muster mrely 
under a broidered petticoat- — a furbelowed petticoat has no fellow in 

my mind Look you, Stephen Pontoys— I can forgive Damian now 

for forgetting his uncle and his own credit, about this wench ; for, by 
my faim, she is one 1 could have doated to death upon par amurs. 
Ah ! evil luck be the women’s portion ! — they govern us at every turn, 
Stephen, and at every nge. When they are young, they bribe us with 
fair looks and sugared words, sweet kisses and love-tokens; and when 
they are of middle age, they work us to their will by presents and 
courtesies, red wine and red gold ; and when they are old, we are fjun 
to run tludr erraiuls to get out of sight of their old leathern visages. 
Well, old De Lacy should have staid at home and watched his falcon. 
But it is all one to us, Stephen, and we may make some vantage to- 
day, for these boors have plundered more than one castle.” 

Ay, ay,” answered Pontoys, “ the boor to the booty, and the ban- 
iierman to tlic boor^ a right pithy proverb. But, pritliee, catkst thou 
say why his pageship leads us not forwai*d yet ? ” 

“ Pshaw ! ” answered Genvil, “ the shake f gave him Ims addled his 
brains — or perchance he has not swallowed all his tears yet ; sloth it 
is not, for ’tis a forward cockeni for his yem*s, wherever "honour is to 
be won.— See, tlicy now begin to move. — Well, it is a singular thing 
this gentle blood, Stephen ; for here is a child whom 1 but now baffled 
like a schoolboy, must lead us grey-beards where we may get our 
heads broken, and that at the command of a light lady.” 

“ 1 warrant Sir Damian is secretary to my pretty ladv,” answered 
Stephen Pontoys, “as this springaJd Amelot is to Sir Damian; and 
so wo poot men must obey and keep our mouths shut.” 

“ But our eyes open, Stephen Pontoys—forget not that.” 

They were by this time out of the gates of the castle, and upon the 
road leading to the village, in .which, as tliej underalood by the in- 
telligence of the morning, Wehlock was besieged or blockaded by a 
greatly superior number of the insurgent commons. Amelot rode at 
the head of the troop, still embarrassed by the affront which he had 
received in presence of the soldiers, and lost in meditating liow he 
W'as to eke out that deficiency of experience, which on former occa- 

1 The pennon of a Knight wrs, in riiiape, a long stroaruer, and forked lilte a swal- 
low’s tail : the banner of a Banneret was square, and was formed into the other by 
cutting the ends firom the pennon. It thus the ceremony was pei-formed on tl)0 
pennon of John ^imadci, by the Black Prince, before the battle of Nejara 
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siofts had been supplied by the counsels of the baniierman, with 
whom he was ashamed to seek a reconciliation. But Geuvil was not 
of a nature absolutely sullen, though a habitual grumbler. He rode 
up to tlie page, and having made his obeisance^ respectfully asked 
him whether it were not well that some one or two of their number 

K * ked forward upon good horses to learn how it stood with Wen- 
f and whether they should be able to come up in time to his as- 
sistance. . 

Metliinks, baniierman,” answered Araelot, you should take the 
ruling of the tvocm, since you know so fittingly what should be done. 
You may be the fitter to command, because— But I will not upbraid 
you.” 

“ Because I know so ill how to obey,” replied Oenvil ; ** that is what 
you would say ; and, by my faith, I cannot deny but there may be 
some truth in it. But is it not peevish in thee to let a fair expedition 
be unwisely conducted, because of a foolish w^ord or a sudden action? 
— Conie, let it be peace with us.” 

" With all my heart,” answered Amelot ; “ and I will send out an 
advanced party upon the adventure, as thou hast advised me.” 

**I.fet it be old Steplien Pontoys and two of the Chester spears— he ' 
is as wily as an old fox, and neither hope nor fear will draw him a 
hairbreadth farther than judgment warrants.” 

Amelot eagerly embraced the hint, and^ at his command, Pontoys 
and two lances darted forward to reconnoitre the road before them, 
and inquire into the condition of those whom they were advancing to 
.suettour. And now that we are on the old terms, Sir Page,” said 
the bannerinan. “ tell me, if thou canst, doth not yonder fair lady love 
onr haiuisomc knight amonra ? ” 

It is a false calumny,” said Amelot, indignantly ; betrothed as 
she is X«) his uncle, 1 am convinced she would rathVr die than have 
such a tliouglit, and so would our master. 1 have noted this heretical 
belief in thee before now, Genvil, and 1 have prayed thee to chock it. 
You know the thing cannot be, for you know they have scarce ever 
met.” 

** How should I know that,” said Genvil, “ or thou either? 'Watch 
them ever so close — much water slides past the mill tliat Hob Miller 
never wots of. They do correspond ; that, at least, thou canst not 
deny?” 

“ I do deny it,” said Amelot, “ as I deny lEll that can touch their 
honour.” 

‘‘ Then how, in Ilenvcn's name, comes ho by such perfect know- 
ledge of her motions, as he has displayed no longer since than the 
morning ! ” 

“ How should I tell ?” answered the page ; " there be such things, 
surely, ns saints and good angels, and if tliere be one on earth de- 
serves their protection, it is Dame Eveline Berenger.” 

• ‘'Well said, Master Counsel-keeper,” replied Genvil, laughing; 
“but that will hardly pass ou an old trooper.— Saints and angds, 
quotha ? most saini-like doings, I warrant you.” 

Tlio page was about to continue his angry vindication, when 
Stephen Pontoys and his followers returned upon th^ spur. ‘‘ Wen- 
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lock holds out biwoly,” he exclftinied, “ though he is felly ;^rded iu 
witk tiiese bool’s. The larffe crossbows are doing good service; and 
I liMie doubt his making his place good till we come up, if it pl^o 
you to ride something sharply. They have assailed the harriers, and 
were close up to them even now, but were driven back with sman 
suecess*^ 

The party were now nut in ns rapid motion as might consist with 
order, and soon reached the4op of a small eminence, beneatkwhich 
lay the village where Wenlock was making his defence. The hit 
rung with the cries and shouts of the insurgents, who, numerous as 
bees, and possessed of that dogged spirit of courage so pecidiar to 
the English thronged like ants to the barriers, and endeavoured to 
bi*eak down the pmisades, dr to climh over them, in despite of the 
showers of stones and arrows from within, by which they suffered 
great loss, as well as by the swords and batUe>axes of the men-aU 
aims, whenever they came to hand-blows. 

“ We are in time, we ai’e in time ” said Amelot, dropping the reins 
of Ins bridle, and joyfhlly clapping his hands ; “ shake tuy banner 
abroad, Genvil— give Wenlock and his fellows a fair view of it.— 
Comrades, halt— breath your horses for a moment -—nark hither, 
Genvil—If we descend by yonder broad pathway into the meadow 
where the cattle are ” 

“ Bravo, my young falcon 1 ” replied Genvil, whose love of battle, 
like that of the warhorse of Job, kindled at the sight of the spears, 
and at the sound of the trumpet; we shall have then an easy field 
for a charge on yonder knaves.’’ 

“ Wliat a thick black cloud the villains make ! ” said Amelot; *^but 
* we will let daylight through it with our lanccs—See, Genvil, the de- 
fenders hoist a sign^to show they have seen us.” 

** A signal to i»||j^claimed Genvil. ** By Heaven, it is a white 
flag— a signal ofJ^HBer ! ’’ 

‘^Surrender ! M^uannot dream of it, when ive arc advancing to 
their succour,” replied Amelot ; when two or three melancholy notes 
from the trumpets of the besieged, with a thundering and tumultuous 
acclamation from the besiegers, rendered the fact indisputable. 

Down goes Wenlock’s pennon,” said Genvil, ** and the churls enter 
the barricades on all points,— Here lias been cowardice or treachery 
— What is to be done ? ” 

“Advance on them,” -said Amelot, "retake the place, and deliver 
the prisoners.” 

“ Advance, indeed ! ” answered the bannerman — “ Not a horse’s 
length by my counsel — ^we should have every hail in our corslets 
coiiuted with arrow-shot before we got down thehfll in the face of such 
a multitude ; and the place to storm afterwards— it were mere insanity.” 

“ Yet come a little forward along with me,” said the page ; “ per- 
. Iiaps we may find some path by which we could descend unperceived. 

Accordingly tliey rode forward a little way to reconnoitre the feee • 
of the hill— tlie page still urging the possibility of descending it un- 
perceived amid the confusion — ^wheh Genvil answered impatiently, 
f JDnpereeived I—you are already perceived— here comes a fellow, 
king towards us as fast as his beast may trot" 
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As lie spoke tlie rider carae u|) to tlicm. He was a sliort, tliick-scfc 

K asaiit in au ordinary frieze jacket and hose, With a blue cap on hia 
ad, which he bad been scarcely able to pull over a shock head of 
tfud hair, that seemed in arms to repel the covering. The man’s 
hands were bloody, and he carried at his saddlebow a linen bag, 
which was also stained with blood. “ Ye be of Damian de Lacy’s 
company, be ye not?’’ said this rude messenger ; and when they an- 
swered in the affirmative, he proceeded with the same blunt coui tej»y, 
** Hob Miller of Twyford commends him to Damian de Lacy, anil, 
knowing his purpose to amend disorders in the commonwealth, Hob 
Miller sends him toll of the grist which he hath grinded and with 
that he took from tlie bag a human bead, and tendered it to Amelot. 
It is Wenlock’a head," said Qenvil— “ bow liis eyes stare ! ” 
^‘They will stare after no more wenches now," said the boor— I 
have cured him of caterwauling^." 

" Tliou ! " said Amelot, stepping back in disgust and indignation. 
Yes, I myself,” replied the peasant; “lam Grand Justiciary of 
the Commons, for lacK of a better." 

“ Grand hangman, thou wouldst say,” replied Genvil. 

“ Call it what thou list,” replied the peasant “ Truly, it behoves 
men in stale to give good example. Til bid no man do tliat 1 am not 
ready to do myself. It is as easy to bang a man as to say hang 
him ; we will have no splitting of offices in this new world, wnich is 
bappih set uu in old England. 

“ Wretch!” said Amelot, “take back thy bloody token to thenii 
that seiit thee ! Hadst thou not come upon assurance, I bad pinned 
Uice to the earth with iny lance — But, be assured, your cruelty shall 
be fearfully avenged.— Come, Genvil, let us to our men ; there is no 
farther use in abidtiig here.” 

The fellow, who had expected a very different reception, stood 
staring after them for a few moments, then replaced his bloody 
tropljy in the wallet, and rode back to those who sent him. 

“lliis comes of meddling with men’s a»?io?tMfe5,”^said Genvil; 
“Sir l>amian would needs brawl with Wenlock about his dealings 
with this miller’s daughter, and you see they account him a favourer 
of their enterprise ; it will be well if others do not take up the same 
opinion. — I wish we were rid of the trouble wliicb such suspicions 
may brinjg; upon us — ay, were it at the price of my best horse— I am 
like to lose £im at any rate with the day’s hard service, and I would 
it were the vi^rst it is to cost us.” 

The party retunied, wearied and discomforted, to the castle of the 
Garde Doloureuse, and not without losing several of their number 
by the way, some 8tra|fl||iu^, owing to the w eariness of their horses, 
and others taking thdHHHuniiy of desertion, in order to ioiu with 
the bauds of insurgel^%d plunderers, who had now gathered to- 
. gether in different quarters, and were augmented by recruits from 
Uie dissolute soldiery. 

Amelot, on his return to tbe castle, found that the state of his 
master was still very precarious, and that the Lady Eveline, though 
much exhausted, bad not yet retired to rest, biU was awaiting his 
return with impatience. He was introduced to her accordingly, 
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and, with a heavy heart, mentioned the ineffectual event of his expe^ 
dition. 

"Now the saints have pity upon us!” said the Lady Evelmer 
"for it seems as if a plague or pest attached to me, and extended 
itself to all who interest themselves in my welfare. From the 
moment they do so their very virtues become snares to them ; and 
what would, in every other case, recommend them to honour, is 
turned to destruction to the friends of Eveline Berenger.” 

"Fear not, fair lady,” said Amelot; "there are still men enough 
in my nnister’s camp to put down these disturbers of the uubTic 
peace. I will but abide to receive his instructions, and will hence* 
to-morrow, and draw out a force to restore quiet in tliis part of the 
country.” 

" Alas ! you know not yet the worst of it,” replied Eveline. " Since 
you went hence we have received certain notice tliat when the soldiers 
at Sir Damian^s camp heard of the accident which he this morning 
met with, already discontented with the inactive life which they had 
of late led, and dispirited by the hurts and reported death of their 

leader* they have altogether broken up and dispersed their forces 

Yet be of good courage, Amelot,” she said; "this house is strong 
enough to bear out a worse tempest than any that is likely to be 
poured on it; and if all men desert your master in wounds and 
affiiction, it becomes yet more the part of Eveline Berenger to 
shelter and protect her deliverer.” 


OHAPTEE XXVm. 

Let oar proud trumpet shake their caatle wall, 

Menaciiifl; death and ruin. 

Otway. 

The evil news with which the last chapter concluded were neces- 
sarily told to Damian de Lacy, a.^ the person whom they chiefly con- 
cerned ; and Lady Eveline herself unoeriook the task of communi- 
cating them, mingling what she said with tears, and again interrupt- 
ing those tears to suggest topics of hope and comfort, which carried 
no consolation to her own bosom. 

The wounded kniglit continued with Ills face turned towards her, 
li&tenii^ to the disastrous tidings, as one who was no othei'wise 
affected by them, than as they regarded|ii|t who told the story. 
When she had done speaking, he contini||^l^ a reverie, with his 
eyes so intently fixed'upoii her, that she roBHPp, with the purpose of 
withdrawing from looks by wbicli she felt lierself embarrassed. I Jo 
hastened to sneak, that he might prevent her departure. " All that 
yon have said, fair lady,” he rephed, " had been enough, if told by 
another, to have broken my heart ; for it tells me that the power anil 
honour of my house, so solemnly committed to iny charge, have been 
"pasted in my inis fortunes. But when I look upon you, and liear 
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your voice, 1 for^^et every saving that you have been rescued, 
and are here in honour and safety. Let me therefore prey of your 
goodness that I may be removed irom the castle which holds you, and 
sent efesewhere. I am in no shape worthy of your farther care, since 
I have no longer the swords of others at my disposal, and am totally 
unable for the present to dmw my own.” 

And if you are generous enough to think of me in your own mis- 
fortunes, noble knight,” answered Eveline, “ can you suppose that I 
forget wherefore, and in whose rescue, these wounds were incurred? 
No, Damian, speak not of removal — ^while there is a turret of the 
Ciarde Doloureuse standing, within that turret shall you find shelter 
and protection. Such, I am well assured, would be the pleasure of 
your uncle, were he lietc in person.” 

It seemed as if a sudden pang of his wound had seized upon 
Damian ; for, repeating the words " My uncle ! ” he writhed himself 
round, and averted his face from Eveline; then again composing 
himself, replied, “ Alas ! knew my uncle liow ill I have obeyed his 
precepts, instead of sheltering me within this house, he would com- 
mand me to be flung from the battlements I ” 

“Fear not his displeasure,” said Eveline, again preparing to with- 
draw ; “ but endeavour, by the composure of your spirit, to aid the 
liealing of your wounds ; when, I doubt not, you will be able again 
to establish good order in the Constable’s jurisdiction long before 
his return.” 

She coloured as she pronounced the last words, and hastily left 
the apartment. When she was in her own chamber she dismissed 
her other attendants and I'etained Rose. “ What dost thou think 
of these things, my wise maiden and monitress?” said slie. 

“I would,” replied Rose, “ either that this young knight had never 
entered this castle— or tliat, being here, he could presently leave it — 
or, that he could honourably remain here for ever.” 

“What dost thou mean by remaining here for ever?” said Eve- 
line, sharply and hastily. 

“Let me answer that question with another— How long has the 
Constable of Chester been absent from England?” 

“Three years come St Clement’s day,” said Eveline; “and what 
of that?” 

“ Nay, nothing ; but ” 

“But whalS?— I command you to speak out.” 

“A few weeks will place your hand at your own disposal.” 

“And think you, Rose,” said Eveline, rising with dignity, “that 
there are no bonds save those which are drawnby the scribe’s pen ?— 
We know little of the Constable’s adventures; but we know enough 
to show that his towering^iopes have fallen, and his sword and 
courage proved too weak to change the fortunes of the Sultan Sala- 
4in. Suppose him returning some brief time hence, as we have 
seen so many crusaders regain their homes, poor and broken in 
health — suppose that he finds his lands laid waste, and his followers 
dispersed, V the consequence of their late misfortunes, how would 
it sound sliould he also find that his betrothed bride had wedded and^ 
endowed with her siihstauce the nephew whom he most trusted?— 
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Dost tliou think such an engagfement is like a Lombard’s moi%a^ei 
which must be redeemed on the very day, else forfeiture is sure to 
be awarded?" 

“I canuot tell, madam,” replied Rose; "but they that keep their 
covenant to the letter are, in my couutiy, held bound to no more.V 

"That is a h’lemish fashion, Rose," said her mistress; "but t^e 
honour of a Norman is not satisfied with an observance so limited. 
Wliat! wouldst thou have my honour, my affections, my duty, all 
that is most valuable to a woman, depend on the same progiess of 
the kalendar which an usurer watches for the purpose of seizing on 
a forfeited pledge? Am I such a mere commodity, that I must 
belong to one man if he claims me before Michaelmas, to another if 
he comes afterwards ?-“No, Rose; 1 did pot thus interpret iiry en- 
gagement, sanctioned as it was by the special providence of Our 
Lady of the Garde Doloureuse.” 

" It is a feeling worthy of you, my dearest lady," answered the 
attendant ; "yet you are so young— so beset with perils— so much 
exposed to calumny— that I, at least, looking forward to the time 
when you may have a legal companion and protector, see it as au 
extrication from much doubt and danger." 

"Do not think of it, Rose,” answered Eveline; " do not liken your 
mistress to those provident dames, who, while one husband yet lives, 
though in old age or weak health, are prudently engaged in plotting 
for another." 

"Enough, my dearest lady,” said Rose;— "yet not so. Permit 
me one word more. Since you are determined not to avail yourself 
of your freedom, even when the fatal period of your engagement is 
expired, why suffer this young man to share our solitude ? — He is 
surely well enough to be removed to some other place of security. 
Let us resume our former sequestered mode of life, until Providence 
send us some better or more certain prospects,” 

Eveline sighed— looked down— then looking upwards, once more 
had opened, her lips to ex])rc£S her willingness to enforce so reason- 
able an arrangement, but for Damian’s recent w^ounds, and the 
distracted state of the country, when she "was interrupted by the 
shrill sound of trumpets, blown before the §'ate of the castle ; and 
Raoul, with anxiety on his brow, came limping to inform his lady, 
that a knight, attended by a pursuivant at-arnis, in the royal livery, 
with A strong guard, was in front of the castle, and demanded ad- 
mittance in the name of the King. 

Eveline paused a moment ei’e 3ie replied, "Not even to the King’s 
order shall the castle of my ancestors be opened, until wc are well 
assured of the person by whom, and the purpose for which, it is 
demanded. We will ourself to the gate, and Icaru the meaning of 
this summons.— My veil, Rose ; ana call ray women.— Again that 
trumpet sounds ! Alas ! it rings like a signal to death and ruin.” . 

The prophetic apprehensions of Eveline were not false ; for scarce 
had she readied tiie door of the apartment, when she was met by 
the page Amelot, in a state of sudi disordered apprehension as an 
el^ve of chivah^ was scarce on any occasion permitted to display. 
"Lady, noble dady,”. he said, hastily bending his Jj^nee to Eveline, 
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“save my dearest master!— You, and you alone, can save him at 
this extremity.*’ 

“ I ! ” said Eveline, in astonishment — " I save him ?— And from what 
dah/3fer?—God knows how willingly!” 

Tliere she stopped short, as if afraid to trust herself with express- 
ing what rose to her lips. 

“ Guy Monthermer, lady, is at the gate, with a pursuivant and the 
royal banner. The hereditary enemy of the House of Lacy, thus 
accompanied, comes^ hither for no good — ^the extent of the evil I 
know not, but for evil he comes. My master slew his nephew at the 
field of Malpas, and therefore — He was here interrupted by an- 
other flourish of trumpets, which rung, as if in shrill impatience, 
through the vaults of the ancient fortress. 

The Lady Eveline hasted to the gate, and found that the wardens, 
and otliers who attended there, were looking on each other with 
doubtful and alarmed countenances^ which they turned upon her at 
her arrival, as if Id seek from their mistress the comfort and the 
courage which they could not communicate to each other. Without 
the gate, mounted, and in complete armour, was an elderly and 
stately knight, whose raised visor and beaver depressed showed a 
beard already grizzled. Beside him appeared the pursuivant on 
horseback, the royal arms embroidered on his heraldic dress of 
office, and all the importance of offended consequence on his counte- 
nance, wliich was shaded by his barret-cap ana triple plume. They 
were attended by a body of about fifty soldiers, arranged under the 
guidon of England. 

When the Lady Eveline appeared at the barrier, the knight, after 
a slight reverence, which seemed more in formal courtesy than in 
kindness, demanded if he saw the daughter of Raymond Berenger. 
“And is it,” he continued, when he had received an answer in tlie 
affirmative, “ before the castle of that approved and favoured servant 
of the House of Anjou that King Henry’s trumnets have thrice 
sounded, without obtaining an entrance for those wno are honoured 
with their Sovereign’s command ?” 

“ My condition,*^ answered Eveline, “ must excuse my caution. I 
am a lone maiden, resicling in a frontier fortress. I may admit no 
one without inquiring his purpose, and being assured that his en- 
trance consists with the safety of the place, and mine own honour.” 

“ Since you are so punctilious, lad^ , * replied Monthermer, “ know 
that, in tlie present distracted state of tlie country, it is his Grace 
the king’s pleasure to place within your walls a body of men-at-arms, 
sufficient to guard this important castle, both from the insurgent 
peasants, who hum and slay, and from the Welsh, who, it must be 
expected, will, according to their wont in time of disturbance, make 
incursions on the frontiers. Undo your gates, theii, Lady of Beren- 
ger, and sufier his Grace’s forces to enter the castle.” 

“ Sir Knight,” answered the lady, ‘‘ this castle, like every other 
fortress in England, is the King’s by law; but by law also I am the 
keeper and defender of it; audit is the tenure by which my ances- 
tors held these lauds. I have men enough to maintain the Garde 
Doloiireuse in my time, as my father, and my grandfather before 

o 
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hta, defended it in them. The E^ibg is gracious to send the auc- 
cours^ but 1 need not the aid hirelings ; neither do I think it safe 
tb admit such into ni^ castle^ who may, in this lawless time^ nndce 
themselves masters of it for other than its lawful mistress.” 

“ Lady,” replied the old warrior, “ his Grace is not ignorant of the 
motives which produce a contumacy like this. It is not any apm^ 
hension for the royal forces which influences you, a royal vassal, in 
this refractory conduct. I might^proceed upon your refusal to pro- 
claim you a traitor to tlie Crown, but the liing remembers the ser- 
vices of your father. Know, then, we arc not ignorant that Damian 
de Lacy, accused of instigating and heading tliis insurrection, and 
of deserting his duty in tlie field, and abandoning a noble comrade 
to the swords of the brutal peasants, lias found slielter under tliis 
roof, witli little credit to your loyalty as a vassal, or your conduct as 
a high-born maiden.^ Deliver him up to us, and I wifi draw off these 
men-at-arms, and dispense, though! may scarce answer doing so, 
with the occupation of the castle.” 

“Guy de Slonthermer,” answered Eveline, “he that throws a 
stain on my name speaks falsely and unworthily; as for Damian de 
Lacy, he knows how to defend liis own fame. This only let me say, 
that, while he takes his abode in the castle of the betrothed of his 
kinsman, she delivers him to no one, least of all to his well-known 
feudal enemy.— Drop the portcullis, wardens, and let it not be raised 
witliout my special ordei*.^ 

The portcullis, m she spoke, fell rattling and .clanging to the 
OTound; and Monthermer, in baffled spite, remained excluded from 
me castle. “ Unworthy lady,” he began in passion, tlien, checking 
himself, said calmly to the pui-suivant, “Ye are witness that she 
hath admitted tliat the traitor is within that castle— ye are witness 
that, lawfully summoned, this JSveline Berenger refuses to deliver 
him up. Do your duty, Sir P^suivant, as is usual in such cases.” 

The pursuivant then advanced md proclaimed, in the formal and 
fatal phrase befitting the occasion, that Eveline Berenger, Ia.wfully 
summoned, refusing to admit the Kingfs forces into her castle, and 
to deliver up the body of a false traitor, called Damian de Lacy, had 
herself incurred the penalty of iiigh treason, tind had involved within 
the same doom all who aided, abetted, or maintained her in holding 
out the said castle against their allegiance to Henry of Anjou. The 
trumpets, so soon as the voice of the herald bad ceased, confirmed 
the doom he had pronounced, by a long and ominous peal, startling 
from their nests the owl and the raven, who replied to it by their ill- 
boding screams. ■ . 

The defenders of the ciistle looked on eaeh other with blank and 
dejected countenances ; While Monthermer, raising akfft his lance, 
exdaimed, as he turned his horse from the castle gate, “ When I 
next approach the Garde Doloureuse, it will be not merely to inti- 
mate, but to execute, the mandate of my Sovereign.” 

Eveline stood pensively to behold the retreat of Monthermer 
ipd his associates, and to consider what was to be done in this emer- 
gency, she heard one of the Flemings, in a low tone, ask an English- 
man, who stood beside him, what was the meaning of a traitor. 
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‘^Oue who betrayeth a trust reposed— a betrayer,^ said the inter- 
pretcr. 

^ The piirase which he used recalled to Eveline’s memory lier boding 
vision or dream. “ Alas! ” she said, “the vengeance of tlie fiend Is 
about to be accomplished. Widow'd wife and wedded maid— these 
epithets have long been mine. Betrothed!— Wo ’s me I it is the key- 
stone of iny destiny. Betrayer 1 am now denounced, though, 
thank (5od, I am clear from the guilt! It only follows tliat I 
should be betrayed and the evil prophecy will be fulfilled to the 
very letter.” 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Out on ye, owls ;-«-Nothing but songs of death t 

Itie/iard III. 

Mobu than three months had elapsed sii» 3 the event narrated iu 
the last cliapter, and it had been the precursor of others of still 
greater importance, which will evolve themselves in the course of 
our narrative. But as we profess to present to the reader not a 
precise detail of circumstances, according to their order and date, 
but a series of pictures, endeavouring to exhibit the most striking 
incidents before the eye or imagination of those whom it may con- 
cern, we therefore open a new scene, and bring other actors upon 
the stage. 

Along a wasted tract of countiw, more than twelve miles distant 
from th^e Garde Doloureuse, in the heat of a summer noon, which 
shed a burning lustre on the silent valley, and the blackened ruins, 
of the cottages with which it had been once graced, two travellers 
walked slowly, whose palmer cloaks, pilgrims^ staves, large slouched 
hats, with a scallop shell bound on the front of each, above all, the 
cross, cut in red cloth upon their shoulders, marked them as pilgrims 
who liad accomplished their vow, and had returned from that fatal 
bourne, from which, iu those days, returned so few of the thousands 
who visited it, whether iii the love of enterprise, or iu the ardour of 
devotion. 

The pilgrims had passed, that morninff, through a scene of de- 
vastation similar to, and scarce surpassed in misery ]^, those which 
they had often trod during the wars of the Cross. They had seen 
hamlets which appeared to have suffered all the fury of military exe- 
cution, the houses being burned to the ground ; and in many cases 
the carcases of the miserable inhabitants, or rather relics of such 
objects, were suspended on temporary gibbets, or on the trees, 
which had been allowed to remain standing, only, it would seem, to 
serve the convenience of the executioners. Livmg creatures they 
saw none, excepting those wild denizens of nature who seemed si- 
lently resuming the now wasted district, from which they might 
have been formerly expelled by the^ course of civilisation. Their 
ears were no less disagreeably occupied than their eyes. The pen- 
sive travellers might indeed hear the screams. of th^ raven, as if 
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lamenting the decay of the carnage on which he had been gorged ; 
and now and then tlie plaintive owl of some dog, deprived of his 
home and master ; but no sounds which argued eitlier labour or 
domestication of any kind. 

The sable figures, who, with wearied steps, as it appeared, tra- 
velled through these scenes of desolation and ravage, seemed assimi- 
lated to them in appearance. They spoke not with each other— 
they looked not to each other— -but one, the shorter of the pair, 
keeping about half a pace in front of his companion, they moved 
slowly, as priests returning from a sinner’s deathbed, or rather as 
spectres flitting along the precincts of a churchyard. 

At length they reached a grassy mound, on the top of which was 
placed one of those receptacles for the dead of the ancient British 
chiefs of distinction, called Kist-Vaen, which are composed of up- 
right fragments of granite, so placed as to form a stone coffin, or 
something bearing that resemblance. The sepulchre had been 
long violated by the victorious Baxons, either in soom or in idle 
curiosity, or because treasures were supposed to be sometimes con- 
cealed in such spots. The huge flat stone which had once been the 
cover of the coffin, if so it might be termed, lay broken in two 
pieces at some distance from the sepulchi*e ; and, overgrown as the 
fragments were with grass and lichen^, showed plainly that the lid 
had been removed to its present situation many years before. A 
stunted and doddered oak still spread its branches over the open and 
rude mausoleum, as if the Druid’s badge and emblem, shattered and 
storm-broken, was still bending to offer its protection to the last 
remnants of their worship. 

This, then, is the Kist-vaen” said the shortm? pilgrim ; ^ and 
here we must abide tidings of our scout. But wiiat, Philip Guariiie, 
have we to expect as an explanation of the devastation which we 
have traversed ?” 

“ Some incursion of the Welsh wolves, my lord," replied Guarine ; 
'*ahd, by Our Lady, here lies a poor Saxon sheep whom they have 
snapped up.” . 

The Constable (for lie was the pilgrim who bad walked foremost) 
turned as he lieard his sauire i^eak, and saw the corpse of a man 
amongst the long grass ; by which, indeed, it was so hidden, that lie 
himself had passed without notice/ what the esquire, in less ab- 
stracted mood, had not failed to observe. The leathern doublet of 
the slain bespoke him an English peasant— the body lay ph its face, 
and the arrow which had caused his death still stuck In his back. 

Philip Guarine, with the cool indifference of one accustomed to 
such scenes, drew the shaft from the man’s back as composedly as 
he would have removed it from the body of a deer. With similar 
indifference the Constable signed to his esquire to give him the 
an-ow— looked at it with indolent curiosity, and then said, " Thou 
forgotten thy old crafb, Guarjne, when thou callest that a Welsh 
snaffc. Trust me^ it flew from a Norman bow ; but why it should 
be found in the body of that English churl, I con ill guess." 

“ Some runaway serf, I wduld warrant— some mongrel ciir who 
liad mined tlie Welsh pack of hounds," auswei'cd the esquire. 
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*|It maybe so,” said the Constable; ‘‘but I rather augur some 
civil war amon^ the Lords Marchers themselves. The Welsh, in- 
deed, sweep the villages, and leave nothing* behind them but blood 
and ashes, but here even castles seem to have been stormed and 
taken. May God send us gfood news of the Garde Doloureuse ! ” 

"Amen!” replied his squire; "but if Renault Vidal brin^js it, 
'twill be the first time he has proved a bird of gfood omen! ” 

“Philip,” said the Constable, “I have alreiSy told tliee thou art 
a jeolous-pated fool. How many times has Vidal shown his &ith in 
doubt—lys address in difficulty— -his courage in battle~his patience 
under suffering?” 

"It may be all very true, my lord,” replied Gnarine ; "yet— but 
what avails to speak? — I own he has done you sometimes good 
service ; but loth were I that your life or honour were at the mercy 
of Renault Vidal” 

“In the name of all the saints, thou peevish and suspicious fool, 
what is it thou canst found upon to his pr^udice?” 

" Nothing, mylord,” replied Guarine, ”^but instinctive suspicion 
and aversion. Tlie child that, for the first time, secs a snake, knows 
nothing of its evil properties, yet lie will not chase it and take it up 
as he would a butterfly. Such is my dislike of Vidal— I cannot help 
it. I could pardon the man his malicious and gloomy sidelong 
looks, when he thinks no one observes him ; but his sneering laugS 
1 cannot forgive — it is like the beast we heard of in Judea, who 
laughs, they say, before he tears and destroys.” 

Philip,” said De Lacy, " I am sorry for thee— sorry, from my 
soul, to see such a predominating and causeless jealousy occupy 
the brain of a gallant old soldier. Here, in this last misfortune, to 
recall no more ancient proofs of liis fidelity, could ho mean other- 
wise than well with us, when, thrown by shipwreck upon the coast 
of Wales, we would have been doomed to instant death had the Cymri 
recognised in me the Constable of Chester, and in thee his trusty 
esquire, the executioner of his commands against the Welsh in so 
inanv instances?” 

" I acknowledge,” said Philip Guarine, " death had surely been 
our fortune, liad not that man’s ingenuity represented us as pil- 
grims, and, under that character, acted as our interpreter— and in 
that character he entirely precluded iis from getting information 
from any one resiiectiug the state of things here, which it behoved 
your lordship much to know, and whicli I must needs say looks 
gloomy and suspicious enough.” 

"Still art thou a fool, Guarine,” said the Constable; "for, look 
you, had Vidal meant ill by us, why should he not have betrayed us 
to the Welsh, or suffered us, by showing such knowledge as thou 
and I may have of their gibberish, to betray ourselves ?” 

." Well, my lord,” saad Guarine, "I may be silenced, but not SatJs- 
Bied. All the fair words he can speak — all tlie fine tunes he can 
play— Renault Vidal will be to ray eyes ever a dark and suspicious 
man, with features always ready to mould themselves into the fittest 
form to attract confidence ; with a tongue framed to utter the most 
lattering and agreeable words at one time, and at another to play 
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shrewd pMpness or blunt honesty; and an eye which, when he 
thinte hmjself unobserved, contradicts every assumed expression of 
feature^ every protestation of honesty, and every word of courtesy 
or cordiality to which his tong^ue has ^ven utterance. But I speak 
not nv)re on the subject ; only 1 am an old mastiff, of the true breed 
love my master, but cannot endure some of those whom he 
favours; and yonder, as I judgce, comes Vidal, to give us such an 
account of our situation as it shall please him/’ 

A horseman was indeed seen advancing In the path towards the 
Kist-vaen with a hasty pace ; and his dress, in which something of 
the Eastern fashion was manifest, with the fantastic attire usually 
worn by men of his profession, made the Constable aware that the 
minstrel, of whom they were speaking, was rapidly approaching tliem. 

Although Hugo do Lacy rendered this attendant no more than 
what in justice he supposed his services demanded, when he vin- 
dicated him from the suspicions thrown out by Guarine, yet at the 
bottom of bis heart he had sometimes shared those suspicions, and 
was often angry at himself, as a just and honest man, for censuring, 
on the slight testimony of looks, and sometimes casual expressions, 
a fidelity which seemed to be proved by many acts of zeal and in- 
tegrity. 

When Vidal approached and dismounted to make his obeisance, 
his master hasted to speak to him in words of favour, as if con- 
scious he had been partly sharing Guarine's unjust judgment upon 
him by even listening to it. Welcome, my trusty Vidal,” he said; 
^^thou hast been the raven that fed us on the mountains of Wales, 
be now the dove that brings us good tidings from the Marches.— 
Thou art silent. What mean these downcast looks— that embar- 
rassed carriage— that cap plucked down o'er thine eyes?— In God's 
name, man, speak ! — Fear not for me— I can bear worse than tongue 
of man miw tell. Thou hast seen me in the wars of Palestine, when 
ray brave followers f**!!, man by man, around me, and when I was 
left well-nigh alone— and did I’ blench then ?— Thou bast seen me , 
when the ^ip’s keel lay grating on the rock, and the billows flew 
in foam over ner deck— did 1 blench then ?— No— nor will I now.” 

Boast not,” said the minstrel, looking fixedly upon the Constable, 
as the former assumed the pon an^ countenance of one who sets 
Fortune and her utmost malice at defiance— “boast not, lest thy 
bands be made strong.” 

There was a pause of a minute, during which the group formed at 
this instant a singular picture. 

Afraid to ask, yet ashamed to seem to fear the ill tidings which im- 
pended, the Constable confronted his messenger with person erect, 
arms folded, and brow expanded with resolution ; while the minstrel, 
carried beyond bis usual and guarded apathy by the interest of the 
moment, bent on bis master a keen fixed glance, as if to observe 
whether his courage was real or assumed. 

Philip Guarine, on the other hand, to whom Heaven,' in assigning 
him a rough exterior, had denied neither sense nor observation, kept 
bis eye in turn firmly fixed on Vidal, as if endeavouring to determine 
what was the*' character of that deep interest which gleamed in the 
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minstfel's looks apparently, and was unable to ascertain whether it 
was that of a faithful domestic sympathetically agitated by the bad 
news with which he was about to afflict his masto, or that of an exe- 
cutioner standing with his knife suspended over ms victim, deferring 
his blow until he should discover where it would be most sensibly felt. 
In Guarine’s mind, prejudiced, perhaps, by the previous opinion he 
had entertained, the latter sentiment so decidedlv predominated, that 
he longed to raise his staff, and strike down to the earth the servant, 
who seemed thus to enjoy the protracted sufferings of their common 
master. 

At length a convulsive movement crossed the brow of the Con- 
stable, and Guarine, when he beheld a sardonic smile begin to curl 
Vidal's lip, could keep silence no longer. “Vidal,” he said, “thou 
art a ” 

“ A bearer of bad tidings,” said Vidal, interrupting him, “ therefore 
subject to the misconstruction of every fool who cannot distinguish 
between the author of harm and him who unwillingly reports it.” 

“ To what purpose this delay?” said the Constable. “ Come, Sir 
Minstrel, I will spare you a pang— EveUne has forsaken and forgot- 
ten me?” 

The minstrel assented by a low inclination. 

Hugo de Lacy paced a short turn before the stone monument, en- 
deavouring to conquer the deep emotion which he felt. “ I formve 
her,” he said. “ Forgive, did I say — ^Alas ! I have nothing to' for- 
give. She used hut the right I left in her hand— -yes— our date of 
engagement was out— she had heard of my losses^— my defeats— the 
destruction of my hopes — ^the expenditure of my wealth; and has , 
tpkeu the first opportunity which strict law afforded to break off licr 
engagement with one bankrupt in fortune and feme. Many a maiden 
would have done— perhaps in prudence should have done— this ; but 
that woman’s name should not have been Eveline Berenger,” 

He leaned on his esquire's arm^ and for an instant laid his head on 
his shoulder with a depth of emotion which Guarine had never before 
seen him betray, and which, in awkward kindness, he could only at- 
tempt to console by bidding his master “be of good courage— he had 
lost but a woman.” ^ 

* “ This is no selfish emotion, Philip ” said the Constable, resuming 
self-command. “ I grieve less that she has left me, timn that she has 
misjudged me— that she has treated roe as the pawnbroker does his 
wretched creditor, who arrests the pledge as the very moinent elapses 
within which it might have been relieved. Did she then think that 
1 in my turn would liave been a creditor so rigid ?— that 1, who, since 
I knew her, scarce deemed myself worthy of lier when 1 had wealth 
and fame, should insist on her sharing my diminished and degraded 
fortunes ? How little she ever knew roe, or how selfish must she 
have supposed my misfortunes to liave made me ! But be it so— she 
•is gone, and may she be happy. The thought that she disturjjed me 
shall pass from ray mind ; and I_wiU think she has done that which I 
myself, as her best friend, must in honour have advised.” 

So saying, his countenance, to the surprise of his attendants, re- 
sumed its usual firm composure. 
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*•1 giv^ you joy,” said the esquire, in a whisper to the minstrel 
** y0ur evil niews have wounded less deeply than, doubtless, you be- 
lieved was possible.” , , / 

' - ** Alas ! ® replied the minstrel, I have others and worse behind.*^ 

This answer was made in an equivocal tone of voice, corresponding 
to the peculiarity of his manner, and like that seeming emotion of a 
deep but very doubtful character. 

Eveline Berenger is then mati'ied,” said the Constable ; “and, let 
me make a wild guess, — she has not • abandoned the family, though 
she has forsaken the individual— she is still a Lacy ? ha ?— Dolt that 
thou art, wilt thou nftt understand me ? Shei is niarried to Damian 
de Lacy— to my nephew ?” 

The effort with which the Constable gave breath to tliis supposi- 
tion formed a strange contrast to tlie constrained smile to which he 
compelled liis features while he uttered it. With such a smile a man 
about to drink poison might name a health, as he put the fatal bever- 
age to his lips. ♦ 

" “ No, my lord— not married^^ answered the minstrel^ with an em- 
phasis on the word, which the Constable knew how to snterpret. 

“ No, no,” he replied quickly, “ not married, perhaps, but engaged 
— troth-plighted. Wherefore not ? The date of her old affiance was 
out, why not enter into a new engagement ? ” 

“ The Lady Eveline and Sir Damian de Lacy are not affianced that 
I know of,” answered his attendant. 

This reply drove De Lacy’s patience to extremity. 

“Dog! dost thou trifle with me?” he exclaimed:^ “Vile wire* 
pincher, thou torturest me ! Speak the worst at once^ or I will pre- 
sently make thee minstrel to the household of Satan.” 

Calm and collected did the minstrel reply,— “ The Lady Evelii/e 
and Sir Damian are neither married nor affianced, my lord. They 
have loved and lived together— airmmJ* 

“ Dog, and son of a dog,” said De Lacy, “ thou licst ! ” And, seizing 
the minstrel by the breast, the exasperated baron shook him with his 
w'hole strength. But great as that strength was, it was unable to 
stagger Vidal, a practised wrestler, in the firm ))osture which he bad 
assumed, any more than his Uiaster’s wrath could disturb the com- 
posure of the minstrers bearing. 

“ Confess thou hast lied,” said the Constable, releasing him, after 
having effected by his violence no greater degree of agitation than 
the exertion of human force produces upon the Rocking Stones of 
the Druids, which may be shaken, indeed, but not displaced. 

“Were a lie to buy my own life, yea, the lives of all mv tribe,” 
said the minstrel, “ I would not tell one. But truth itself is ever 
termed falsehood when it counteracts the traip of our passions.” 

“ Hear him, Philip Guarine, hear him I ” exclaimed the Constable, 
turning hastily to his squii’e; “he tells me of my disgrace— of the 
dishonour of ray house— of the depravity of those whom I have loved, 
the best in the world— he tells me of it with a calm look, an eye 
composed, an unfaltering tongue.— Is this— can it be natural ? Is 
De Lacy sunk so low, that his dishonour shall be told by a common 
Strolling minstrel as ccdraly as if it were a theme for a vain ballad? 
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Perhaps thou wilt make it one, ha ! ” as he coiiclildcd, dartiugf a 
fnrioua at the minstrel. 

“ Perhaps I might, my lord,” replied the minstrel, “were it not 
that I must record therein the disgrace of Renault Vidal, who served 
a lord without either patience to bear insults and wrongs, or spirit 
to revenge them on the authors of his shame.” 

“Thou art right, thou art right, good fellow,” said the Constable, 
hastily; ^‘it is vengeance now alone which is left us— And yet upon 
whom?” 

As he spoke he walked shortly and hastily to fro; and be- 
coming suddenly silent, €stood still and wrung his %ands with deep 
emotion. 

“ I told thee,” said the minstrel to Guarine, “ that my muse would 
find a tender part at last. Dost thou remember the bull-figiit we 
saw in Spain. A thousand little darts perplexed and annoyed the 
noble animal, ere he received the last deadly thrust from the lance 
of the Moorish Cavalier.” 

“ Man, or fiend, be which thou wilt,” rep&d Guarine, “ that can 
thus drink in with pleasure, and couteumlato:^ your ease, the misery 
of another, I bid thee beware of me ! litter thy ispld-bloodcd taunts 
ill some otlier ear ; for if my tongue be blunt X irear a sword that is 
$harp enough.” • ^ 

“ Thou hast seen me amongst swords,” answered the minstrel, 
‘‘and knowest how little terror they have for such as lam.” Yet 
ns lie spoke he drew off from the esquire. He had, in fact, only ad- 
dressed him in that sort of fulness of hearty *tWtfch would have vented 
itself ill soliloquy if alone, and now poured itself out on the nearest 
auditor, without the speaker being entirely conscious of the senti- 
ments wliich Ills speech excited. 

Few minutes had elapsed before the Constable of Chester had re- 
gained the calm external semblance with which, until ttis last dread- 
ful wound, he had borne all the inflictions of fortune. He turned 
towards his followers, and addressed tlio minstrel with his usual 
calmness. “ Thou art right, good fellow,” he said, “ in what thou 
saidst to me but now, and I forgive tbee the taunt which accompanied 
tliy good counsel. Speak out, in God’s name 1 and speak to one 
prepared to endure the evil which God hath sent him. Certes, a 
good knight is best known in battle, and a Christran in the time of 
trouble and adversity.” = 

The tone in which the Constable spoke seemed to produce a cor- 
responding effect upon the deportment of his followers. The mins- 
trel dropped at once the cynical and audacious tone in which he 
had hitherto seemed to tamper with the passions of his master; and 
in language simple and respectful, and which even approached to 
sympathy, informed him of the evil news which he had collected 
during his absence. It was indeed disastrous. 

The refusal of the Lady Eveline Berenger to admit Monthermer 
and his forces into her castle, had of course gben circulation anil 
-credence to all the calumnies which had been circulated to her, pre- 
,'judice, and that of Damian de Lacy ; and there were many wboL for 
various causes, were interested in spreading and suppojrting these 
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alasders. A large force had been sent into the country to eabdiie 
the insurgent peasants ; and the knights and nobles despatched’ for 
that purpose failed not to avenge to the uttermost, upon the- 
wretched plebeians, the noble blood which tiiey had skilled during 
their temporary triumph. . , 

The followers of tlie iinforfouate Wenlock Were infected with the 
same persuasion. Blamed by many for a hasty and cowardly sur- 
render of a post which might have been defended^ they endeavoured 
to vindicate themselves by alleging the hostile demonstrations of De 
Lacy’s cavalry as tlie sole cause of their pr^ature submission. 

These rumours, supported by such inteftsted testimony, spread 
wide and far through the land; and, Joined to the undeniable fact 
that Damian bad sought refuge in the strong castle of Garde Dolour- 
euse, which was now defendmg itself agamst the royal arms, ani- 
mated the numerous enemies of the house of De Lacy, and drove 
its vassals and friends almost to despair, as men reduced either to 
disown their feudal allegiance, or renounce that still more sacred 
fealty which they owed t6 their sovereign. 

At this crisis they received intelligence that the wise and active 
monarch, by whom the sceptre of England was then swayed, was 
moving towards that part of England, at the head of a large body 
of soldiers, for the purpose at once of j^essing the siege of the 
Garde Doloureusc, and completing the suppression of the insurrec- 
tion of the peasantry, which Guy Monthermcr had nearly accom- 
plished. 

In this emergency, and when the friends and dependents of the 
House of Lacy scarcely knew which hand to turn to, Randal, the 
Constable’s kinsman, and, after Damian, his heir, suddenly appeapd 
amongst them, with a royal commission to raise and command such 
followers of the family as might not desire to be involved in the sup- 
posed treason of the Const^le’s delegate. In troublesome times 
men’s vices are forgotten, provided they display activity, courage, 
and prudence, the virtues then most required ; and the appearance 
of Kandal, who was by no means /deficient in any of these attributes, 
was received as a good omen by the followers of his cousin. They 
quickly gathered around him, surrendered to the royal mandate such 
strongholds as they possessed, and, to vindicate themselves from any 
participation in the alleged crimes ^of Daiuiau, they distiiiguishea 
themselves, under Randars command, againi^ such Bcattei*ed bodies 
of peasantry as still kept the field, or lurked ia the mountains and 
passes ; and conducted themselves with such severity after success 
as made the troops even of Moiithermer appear gentle and clement 
, in coniparisou with those of De Lacy. Finally, with the banner of 
his ancient house displayed, and five hundred good men assembled ‘ 
under it, Randal appeared before the Garde Doloureiise, and joined 
Henry’s camp there. 

The castle was already hardly pressed, and the few defenders, 
disabled by wounds, watching, and privation, had now the additional 
discouragement to see displayed against Uieir walls the only banner 
in England, under which they hadlioped forces might be mustered 
for their aid.* 
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The high-spirited entreaties of Eveline, unbent by adversity ^d 
Wftnt» gradually lost effect oil the defenders of the castle; and pro- 
posals for surrender were urged and discussed by a tumultuary 
council, into which not only the inferior officers, but many of the 
common men, had thrust themselves^ as in a period of such general 
distress as unlooses all the bonds of discipline, and leaves each man at 
, liberty to speak and act for himself. To their surprise, in the midst of 
their discussions, Damian de Lacy, arisen f^om the sick-bed to which he 
had been so long confined, appeared among them, pale and feeble, his 
cheek tinged with the jfhastiy look which is left by long illness— he 
leaned on his page Am^t. Gentlemen, he said, ^‘and soldiers— yet 
why should I call you either r— Gentlemen are ever ready to die in be- 
half of a lady— soldiers hold life in scorn compared to their honour.’* 
Out upon him ! out upon him ! " exclaimed some of the soldiers, 
interrupting him ; “ he would have us, who are innocent, die the 
death of traitors, and be hanged in ouf armour over tlie walls, rather 
than part with his Icman.” 

“ Peace, irreverent slave 1 " said Damian, in a voice like thunder, 

or my last blow shall be a mean one, aimed against such a caitiff as 
thou art.— And you,” he continued, addressing the rest,— ‘‘ you, who 
are shrinking from the toils of your profession, because, if you persist 
in a course of honour, death may close them a few years sooner than 
it needs must — ^you, who are scared like children at the sight of a 
death’s-head, do not suppose that Damian de Lacy would desire to 
shelter himself at the expense of those lives which you hold so dear. 
Make your bargain with King Henry. Deliver me" up to his justice 
or his severity ; or, if you like it better, strike my head from my 
body, and hurl it, as a peace-offering, from the walls of the castle. 
To God, in his good time, will I trust for the clearance of mine 
honour. In a word, surrender me, dead or alive, or open the gates 
and permit me to surrender myself. Only, as ye are men, since I 
may not say better of ye, care at leiist for the safety of your mistress, 
and make such terms as may secure her safety, and save yourselves 
from the dislionour of being held cowardly and perjured caitiffs in 
your graves.” 

‘•Metliinks the youth speaks well and reasonably,” said Wilkin 
Flaminoek. “Let us e’en make a grace of surrendering his body 
up to the Kiiig, and assure thereby such terms as we caii for our- 
selves and the Jadv, ere the last morsel of our provision is consumed.” 

“ I Avould hardly have proposed this measure,” said, or rather 
mumbled, Father Aldrovano,^,wllo had recently lost four of his front 
teeth by a stone from a sling,— “yet, being so generously offered by 
the party principally concerned, I hold with the learned scholiast, 
Voknti non Jit injuria” 

“Priest and Fleming,” said the old bannerman, Ralph Gcnyil, “I 
^ee how the wind stirreth you ; but you deceive yourselves if you 
thihk to make our young master, Bir Damian, a scape-goat for your 
light lady.— Nay, never frown nor- fume, Sir Damian; if you know 
not your safest course, we know it for you, — Followei s of De Lacy, 
throw yourselves on your horses, and two men on one, if it be necessary 
—we wM take this stubborn boy in the midst of us^aud the dainty 
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saiivpe Amelot bImiII be prisoner too. if he trouble a$ with Ins p^vi4 
<mpo*iUon. Then let us make a fair sallT upon the siegers. Those 
wfto can cut their way tlirouffh will shift well enough ; those who 

^11 will be provided for.” i 4 ♦v 1 

A shout from the troopers of Lacy^s band npnrored this proposal 
Whilst the followers of Berenger expostulated in loud and angry 
tone, Eveline, summoned by the tumult, in vain endeavoured to ap- 
pease it ; and the anger and entreaties of Damian were equally lost 
on his followers. To each and either the answer was thcaanie. 

“ Have you no care of it— Because you lovey>ur amours^ is it rea- 
sonable you should Uirow away your life and ours ? ” So exclaimed 
Geuvil to De Lacy ; and in softer language, but with equal obstinacy, 
the followers of Raymond Berenger refused on the present occasion 
to listen to the commands or prayers of his daughter. 

Wilkin Fiarainock had retreated from the tiiinnU when he saw the 
turn which matters had taken. He left the castle by a sally-port, of 
which he had been intrusted with the key, and proceeded without 
observation or opposition to the royal camp, where ho requested 
access to the Sovereign. This was easily obtained, and Wilkin 
speedily found himself in the presence of King Henry. The monarch 
was in his royal pavilion, attended by two of his sons, Eicliarcl and 
John, who afterwards swayed the sceptre of England with very differ- 
ent auspices. 

‘*IIow now?— Wliat art thou?” was the royal question. 

"An honest man, from the castle of the Garde Doloureuse.” 

"Tiiou may’st ho honest,” replied the Sovereign, " but thou comest 
from a nest of traitors, ” 

" Such as they are, my lord, it is my purpose to put them at your 
royal disposal ; for they have no longer the wisdom to guide tliem- 
selvcs, and lack alike prudence to hold out and grace to submit. 
But I would first know of your grace to what terms you will admit 
the defoiiders of yonder garrison ? ” 

“ To such as kings give to traitors,” said Henry, sternly— "sharp 
knives and tough coids.” 

“ Nay, my gracious lord, yon must be kinder than that amounts to. 
if llie castle is to be rendered by my moans; else will >our cords and 
knives have only my poor body to woik upon, and you will be as far 
as ever from the inside of the Garde Doloureuse,” 

The King looked at him fixedly. "Thou,knowest,” he said. " the law 
of arms. Here, provost-marshal, stands a traitor, and yonder stands 
a tree.” 

" And here is a throat,” said the stout-hearted Fleming, unbutton- 
ing the collar of his doublet. 

"By mine honour,” said Prince Richard, "a sturdy and faithful 
yeoman ! It were better send such fellows their dinner, and then 
buffet it out with them for the castle, than to starve tliem as the 
beggarly Frenchmen famish their hounds.” 

" Peace, Richard,” said his father ; ** thy wit is over-green, and thy 
blood over-hot, to make thee my counsellor here. — ^Aiid you, knave, 
speak you some reasonable terms, and we will not be over-strict with 
tuee.” 
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^ First, then " stid the Heniing^ ftipttlutd ft)ll mi free pardon 
for life, limb, bodfi and |^oods> to me, Wilkin Flammock, and mj 
daughter Bose.^* 

*‘Atrue Fleming,” said Prince John; "betakes care of himself 
in the first instance/ 

" His request^** said the King, " is reasonable. What next ? ” 

"Safety in life, honour, and land, for the demoiselle Eveline 
Berenger.” 

" How, sir knave ! ” said the King, angrily, "is it for such as thou 
to dictate to our judgment or clemency in the ease of a noble Nor- 
man lady ? Confine thy mediation to such as thyself; or ratlier 
render us this castle without fartlier delay; and be assured thy doing 
so will be of more service to the traitors within, than weeks more of 
resistance, which must and shall be bootless.” 

The Fleming stood silent, unwilling to surrender without some 
specific term^yet lialf convinced, from the situation in which he had 
left the garrison of the Garde BoJoureuse, that his admitting tho 
King's Jbrcea would bo, perhaps, the best he could do for Lady 
EveBner 

"I like thy fidelity, fellow,” said the King, whose acute eye per- 
ceived the struggle in the Fleming’s bosom ; " but carry not thy 
stubbornness too far. Have we not said we will be gracious to yon- 
der ofTenders, as far as our royal duty will permit ? ” 

" And, royal father,” said Prince John, interposing, " I pray you let 
mo have tho grace to take first possession of the Garde Dolourcuse, 
and the wardship or forfeiture of the oflfcnding lady.” 

"/ pray you also, my royal fatlier, to grant John’s boon,” said 
his brotlier Richard, in a tone of mockery. " Consider, royal father, 
it is the first desire he hath shown to approach the barriers of the 
castle, though we have attacked them forty times at least. Marry, 
crossbow and mangonel were busy on the former occasions, and it is 
like they will bo silent now,” 

“ Peace, Richard,” said the King ; " your words, aimed at thy 
brother’s honour, pierce my hcart.—John, tliou hast tliv boon as 
concerns the castle ; for the unhappy young lady, we will take her 
in our own charge,— Fleming, how many men wilt thou undcrUko 
to admit ? ” 

Ere Flammock could answer, a squire approached Prince Richard, 
and whispered in his ear, yet so as to be hoard by all nresent, "We 
have discovered that some internal disturbance, or other cause un- 
known, has withdrawn many of the warders from the casllc walls, 
and that a sudden attack might 

» "Dost thou hear that, John?” exclaimed Richard. "Ladders, 
man— get ladders, and to tho w^all. How 1 should delight to see 
thee on the highest round— thy knees shaking— thy hands grasping 
convulsively, like those of one in an ague fit — all air around thee, 
save a baton or two of wood— the moat below — half-a-dozen pikes at 
thy throat ” 

" Peace, Richard, for shame, if not for charity ! ” said his father, in 
a tone of anger, mingled with grief. "And thou, John, get ready 
for the assault.” 
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^^Afi soon as 1 have put on mj armour, father/’ answered 4he 
Prince ; and withdrew slowly, with a visage so blank as to promise 
no speed in his preparations. 

His brother lau;^ lied as he retired, and siud to his squire, “ It ww 
no bad jest, ^Iberick, to carry the place ere John can change his silk 
doublet for a steel one." 

So he hastily withdrew, and his father exclaimed in pater- 

nal distress, “ Out, alas! as much too hot as his brother is too cold; 

but it is the manlier fault Gloucester," said he to that celebrated 

earl, “ take sufficient strength, and follow Prince Richard to guard 
and sustain Inm. If any one can rule him, it must be a knight of thy 
established fame. Alas, alas! for what sin have 1 deserved the 
affliction of these cruel family feuds I ” 

“ Be comforted, my lord,'’ said the chancellor, who was also in 
attendance. 

** Speak not of comfort to a father whose sons are at dibcord with 
each other, and agree only in their disobedience to him ! " 

Thus spoke Henry the Second, than whom no wiser, or, generally 
speaking, more fortunate monarch ever sat upon the throiietif Eng- 
land ; yet whose life is a striking illubtration how family dissoiisious 
can tarnish the most brilliant lot to which Heaven permits humanity 
to as])ire ; and how little gratified ambition, extended i)owcr, and the 
highest repul ation in war and in peace, can do towards curing the 
wounds of domestic affliction. 

The sudden and fiery attack of Richard, who hastened to the 
escalade at the head of a score of followers, collected at random, had 
the complete effect of surprise; and having surmounted the walls 
with their ladders, before the contending jiarfcics within were almost 
aware of the assault, the assailants burst open the gates, and admitted 
Gloucester, who hod hastily followed with a strong body of men-at- 
arms. The garrison, in their state of surprise, confusion, and dis- 
union, offereu but little resistimce, and would have been put to the 
sword, and the place plundered, had not llein^ himself entered it, 
and by his personal exertions and authority restrained the excesses 
of the dissolute soldiery. 

The King conducted himself^ considering the times and tlie pro- 
vocation, with laudable moderation. He contented himself with dis- 
arming and dismissing the common soldiers, giving them some trifle 
to carry them out of the country, lest want should lead *tliem to form 
themselves into bands of robbers. The officers were more severely 
treated, being for the greater part thrown into dungeons, to abide 
the course of the law. In particular, imprisonment was tho lot of 
Damian de Dacy, against whom, believing the various charges with 
whicli he was loaded, Heuiy was so highly incensed that lie pur- 
posed to make him an example to all false knights and disloyal sub- 
jects. To the Lady Eveline Berenger he assigned licr own apartment 
as a prison, in which she was honourably attended by Rose and Alice, 
but guarded with the utmost strictness. It was gcneniDy reported 
that lier demesnes would be declared a forfeiture to the crown, and 
bestowed, at least in part, upon Randal de Lacy, who had done good 
service during«the siege. Her person, it was tliojighti was d(‘stined 
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ip the seclusion of some ^stant French nunnety^ where she might 
at leisure repent her of her follies and her rashness* 

Father Aldrovand was delivered up to the discipline of his convent, 
long experience having very effectually taught Henry the imprudence 
of infringing on the privileges of the church ; although^ when the 
King first beheld him with a rusty corslet clasped over his frock, he 
with difficulty repressed the desire to cause him be hanged over the 
battlements, to pi'each to the ravens. ; : 

With Wilkin Flammock, Henry held much conference, particularly 
on the subject of manufactures and commerce ; on wMch thC sound- 
headed, though blunt-spoken Fleming, was well qualified to instruct 
an intelligent monarch. "Thy intentions,** he said, "shall not be 
forgotten, good fellow, though they have been anticipated by the 
headlong valour of my son Richard, which has cost some poor caitiffs 
their lives— Richard loves not to sheathe a bloodless weapon. But 
thou and thy countrymen shall return to thy mills yonder, with a full 
pardon for past offences, so that you meddle no more with such trea- 
sonable piattera." 

“And our privileges and duties, my liege?** said Flammock 
“ Your Majesty knows well we are vassals to the lord of this castle, 
and must follow him in battle.** 

“It shrill no longer be so,** said Heniy ; “ 1 will form a community 
of Flemings here, and thou, Flammock, shalt be Mayor, that thott 
may*at not plead feudal obedience for a relapse into treason.** 

" Treason, my liege ! '* said Flammock, longing, yet scarce ventur- 
ing, to interpose a word in behalf of Lady Eveline, for whom, despite 
the constitutional coolness of. his temperament, he really felt much 
interest—" I would that your Grace but justly knew how many 
threads went to that woof.** 

“Peace, sirrah! — meddle with your loom,*’ said Henry; “and if 
we deign to speak to thee concerning the mechanical arts which 
thou dost profess, take it for no warrant to intrude farther on our 
privacy.*’ 

The Fleming retired, rebuked, and in silence ; and the fate of the 
unhappy prisoners remained in the King’s bosom. He himself took 
up his lodging in the castle of the Garde Doloureuse, as a convenient 
station for sending abroad parties to suppress and extinguish all the 
embers of rebellion ; and so active was Randal de Lacy on these, 
occasions, that lie appeared daily to rise in t!i© King’s grace, and was 
gratified with considerable grants out of the domains of Bereuger 
^nd Lacy, whidi the King seemed already to treat as forfeited pro- 

S . Most men considered this growing favour of Randal as a 
ms omen, both for the life of young De Lacy, and for the fate 
^ the unfortunate Eveline. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

A vow, a voTur— I have a vow in heaven. 

8]>a1] I hrin^ perjury upon my eon! f 

No, not for Venice. 

Mei'chant of Vonict 

The conclusion of the last chapter contains the tidings with which 
the minstrel greeted his unhappy master, Hugo de Lacy; not indeed 
with the same detail of circumstances with which we have been able 
to invest tbe narrative, but so as to infer the general and appalling 
hicts, that his betrothed bride, and beloved and trusted kinsman, had 
leagued together for his dishonour-^had raised the banner of rebel- 
lion against their lawful sovereign, and, failing in their aiuiacious 
attempt, had brought the life of one of tliem, at least, into the most 
imminent danger, and the fortunes of the House of Lac}[, unless 
some instant remedy could be found, to the very verge of ruin. 

Vidal marked the countenance of his master as he spoke, with the 
same keen observation which the chirurgeon gives to the progress 
of his dissecting-knife. There was grief on tlie Constable's features 
—deep gi'ief— 'but without the expression of abasement or prostra- 
tion which usually accompanies it ; anger and sliame were there— 
but they were both of a noble character, seemingly excited by Lis 
bride and nephew’s transgressing the laws of allegiance, honour, 
and virtue, rather than by the disgrace and damage which he himself 
sustained through their crime. 

The minstrel was so much astonislied at this change of deport- 
ment, from the sensitive acuteness of agony which attended the 
beginning of his narrative, that he stepped back two paces, and, 
gazing on the Constable with wonder mixed with admiration, ex- 
claimed, We have heard of martyrs in Palestine, but this exceeds 
them!" 

“ Wonder not so much, good friend," said the Constable, patiently ; 
“it is the first blow of the lance or mace which pierces or stuns— 
those which follow are little felt."^ 

“Think, my lord," said Vidal, “all is lost— love, dominion, high 
office, and bright fame— so late a chief among liobles, now a poor 
palmer!" 

“Wouldst thou make sport with my misery?" said Hugo, sternly; 
“ but even that comes of course behind my hack, and why should it 
not be endured when said to my face ?•— linow, then, minstrel, and 
put it in song if you list, that fiu^ de Lacy, having lost all he car- 
ried to Palestine^ and all #h]eh he left at home, is still lord of his 
own mind; and adversity can no more shake him, than the hreese 
which strips the oak ef Hs leaves can tear up the trunk by the roots." 

, “ Now, oy die tomb of my father^" said the min^rel, rapturously, 
nobleness isvtoo m^ch for my resplv^rr and stepping 

I See Note O', Mamlrm. 
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hastily to the Constable, he kneeled on one knee, and caught his 
hand more freely than the state maintained by men of De Lacy’s 
rank usually permitted. 

‘‘Here,” said Vidal, “on this hand— this noble hand — I re- 
nounce ” 

But ere ho could utter another word, Hugo de Lacy who perhaps 
felt the freedom of the action as an intrusion on his fallen condition, 
pulled back his hand, and bid the minstrel, with a stem frown, arise, 
and remember that misfortune made not De Lacy a fit personage 
for a mummery. 

Renault Vufal I’ose rebuked. “I had forgot/* he said, "the dis- 
tance between an Annorican violer and a high Norman baron. I 
thought that the same depth of sonw, the same burst of joy, levelled, 
for a moment at least, those artificial barriers by which men are 
divided. But it is well as it is. Live within the limits of your rank., 
as heretofore within your donjon tower and your fosses, my lord, 
undisturbed by the sympathy of any mean man like me. I, too, have 
my duties to discharge.” 

“And now to the Garde Doloureuse,” said the baron, turning to 
Philip Guarine— “ God knoweth how well it deserveth the name !— 
there to leaini, with our own eyes and ears, the truth of these woefiil 
tidings. Dismount, minstrel, and give me thy palfrey — I would, 
Ouariiie, that 1 had one for thee— as tor Vidal, his attendance is less 
necessary. I will face my foes, or my misfortunes, like a man— that 
be assured of, violer : ana look not so sullen, knave— I will not forget 
old adherents.” 

“ One of them, at least, will not forget yon, my lord,” replied the 
minstrel, with his usual dubious tone of look and emphasis. 

But just as the Constable was about to prick forwards, two persons 
appeared on the path, mounted on one horse, who, hidden by some 
dwarf-wood, had come very near them without being perceived. 
They were male and female ; and the man, who rode foremost, was 
such a picture of famine, as the eyes of the pilgrims had scarce wi^ 
nessed m all the wasted land through which they had travelled. His 
features, naturally sharp and thin, had disappeared almost entirely 
among the uncombed grey beard and hairs with which they were 
, overshadowed ; and it was but the gjimpse of a long nose, that 
seemed as sharp as the edge of a knife, and the twinkling glimpse of 
his gi’cy eyes, which gave any intimation of his lineaments. His leg, 
in the wide old boot whicli enclosed it, looked like the handle of a 
mop left by chance in a pail— his arms were about the thickness of 
riding-rods— and such parts of his person as were not concealed by 
the tattem of a huntsman’s cassock, seemed rather the appendages 
of a mummy than a live man. 

The fem^e who sat behind this spectre exhibited also some symp- 
toms of extenuation 5 but being a brave jolly dame naturally, famine 
Ifad not been able to render her a spectacle so rueful as the anatomy 
bebind which she rode. Dame Gillian’s cheek (for it was the reader s 
old acquaintance) had indeed lost the rosy hue of good cheer, aud 
the smoothness of complexion which art and easy living had formerly 
Biib-stitutcd for the more delicate bloom of youth; her eyes wp 
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sunken, and had lost much of their bold and roguish lustre ; but she 
was still in some measure herself, and the remnants of former finery, 
together with the tight*drawn scarlet hose, though sorely faded, 
showed still a remnant of coquettish pretension. 

Sp soon as she came within sight of the pilgrims she began to 
punch Raoul with the end of her riding-rod. “T 17 tliy new trade, 
man, since thou art unfit for any other-— to the good men— to them 
—crave their charity.” , , . 

Beg from beggars ? "—muttered Raoul ; that were hawking at 
sparrows, dame.” 

“It will bring our hand in use, though,” said Gillian; and com- 
menced, in a whining tone, “ God love you, holy men, who have had 
the grace to go to the Holy Land, and, what is more, you have had the 
grace to come hack again ; I pray, bestow some of your alms upon 
my poor old husband, who is a miserable object, as you see, and upon 
one who has the had luck to be Jiis wife — lleaveu help me ! ” 

‘‘Peace, woman, and hear. what I have to say,” said the Constable, 
laying bis hand upon the bridle of the horse— “ I have present occa- 
sion for that horse, and ” 

“By the hunting-horn of St Hubert, but thou wettest him not with- 
out blows ! ” answered the old huntsman. “ A line world it is, when 
palmers turn horse-stealers.” 

“Peace, fellow I” said the Constable, sternly, — “I say 1 have occa- 
sion presently for the service of thy horse. Hero ho two gold bezants 
for a day’s use of the brute ; it is well worth the fee-simple of him, 
were he never returned.” 

“But the palfrey is an old acquaintance, master,” said Raoul; 
“and if perchance ” 

“ Out upon if and perchance both,” said the dame, giving her hus- 
band so determined a thrust as well-nigh pushed him out of tljc 
saddle. “Ofl’ the horse! and thank God and this worthy man for 
the help he has sent us in extremity. What signifies the palfrey, 
when we have not enough to get fotid eitlier for the brute or our- 
selves? not though we would eat grass and corn with him, like King 
Boinehody, whom the good father used to read us to sleep about.” 

“A truce with your prating, dame,” said Raoul, offering his assist- 
ance to help her from the croupe ; but she preferred that of Guarine, 
who, tliough advanced in years, retained the advantage of his stout 
soldierly figure, 

“I humbly thauk youi’ goodness,” said slie, as (having first kissed 
her) the sauire set her on the ground. “ And, pray, sir. arc ye come 
from the HoW Land ?— Heard ye any tidings there of him that was 
Constable of Chester?” 

De Lacy, who was engaged in removing the pillion from behind 
the saddle, stopped short in his task, and said, “Ha, dame! what 
would you with him ? ” 

“A great deal, good palmerj an I could light on him; for his 
lands and offices are all to be given, it’s like, to that fidse thief, his 
kinsman.” 

“ What 1 — to Damian, his nephew?” exclaimed the Constable, in a 
harsh and hasty tone. 
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“Lord, how you startle mo, sir!’’ said Gillian; then continued, 
turning to Philip Guariiie, “Your friend is a hasty man, belike.” 

“ It is the fault of the sun he has lived under so long,” said the 
squire ; “but look you answer his questions truly, and he will make 
it the better for you.” 

Gillian instantly took the hint. “Was it Damian de Lacy you 
asked after ? — ^Alas ! poor young gentleman ! no offices or lands for 
liim—uiore likely to have a gallows-cast, poor lad — and all for nought, 
as I lun a true dame! Damian ! — no, no, it is not ].)amian, nor dam- 
son neither— But llandal Lacy, that must rule the roast, and have all 
the old man’s lands, and livings, and lordships.” 

“ What? ’\said the Constal)Te^“ before they know whether the old 
man is dead or no? — Methinks that were against law and reason boLli.” 

“ Ay, but Randal Lacy has brouglit about less likely matters. 
Look you, he hath sworn to the King that tliey have true tidings of 
tlie Constable's death— ay, and let him alone to make them soothfast 
enough, if the Constable were once within his danger.” 

“Indeed ! ” said the Gonshible. “ But you are forging tales on a 
noble gentletuiui. Come, come, dame, you say this because you like 
not Randal Lacy.” 

, “Like him not! — And what reason have I to like him, I trow?” 
answered Gillian. “ Is it because he seduced my sinqdicity to let 
him into the castle of the Garde Doloureuse— ay, oft^ner than once 
or twice either, — when he was disguised as a pedlar, and told him all 
the secrets of the family, and how the boy Damian and the girl 
Eveline were dying of love with each other, but had not courage t.o 
Say a word of it, for fear of the Constable, though he were a thou- 
sand miles off? — You soera coucorned, worthy sir— may 1 offer your 
reverend worship a trifling sup from my bottle, which is sovereign 
for tramr cordis and tits of the spleen ? ” 

“No, no,” ejaculated De Lacy — “ 1 was but grieved with the shoot- 
ing of an old wound. But, dame, I wamuit me, tliis Damian and 
Eveline, as you call them, became better, closer friends, in time?” 

“ They ?— not they indeed, poor simpletons ! ” answered the dame; 
“they wanted some" wise counsellor to go between and advise them. 
For, look yon, sir, if old Hugo be dead, as is most like, it wure more 
natural that his bride and his nephew should inherit his lands than 
this same Randal, who is but a distant kinsman, and a foresworn 
caitiff to boot. — Would you think it, reverend pilgrim, after the 
mountains of gold he promised me ? — ^when the castle was taken, 
and he saw I could serve him no more, he called me old beldame, and 
spoke of the beadle and the cucking-stool. — Yes, reverend sir, old 
beldame and cucking-stool were Ms best words, when lie knew I bad 
no one to take mv part, save old Riwul, who cannot take his own. 
But if grim old Ilugh bring back his weather-beaten carcass from 
Palestine, and have out half the devil in him which he had when he 
was fool enough to go away, Saint Mary, but I will do his kinsman’s 
office to him I ” 

There was a pause when she had done spefiking. 

“ Thou sj^’st,” at length exclaimed the Constable, “ that Damian 
de Lacy and Eveline love ^ach other, yet are unconscious of guilt, 
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or falsehood, or ingratitude to me— I would say, to tlieir relative in 
Palestine ? ” 

"Love, sir !— in troth and so it is—they do love each other” said 
Gillian ; " but it is like angels— or like lambs— or like fools, if you 
will; for they would never so much as liave spoken together, but for 
a i)rfink of that same Kandal Lacy's.” 

“ How ! ” demanded the ’ Constable — “ a prank of Randal’s ? — 
What motive had he that these two should meet ? ” 

“ Nay, their meeting was none of his seeking ; but he had formed 
a plan to carry off the Lady Eveline himself, for he was a wild rover, 
this same Randal ; and so he eame di^uised as a merchant of fal- 
cons, and trained out my old stupid Raoul, and the Lady Eveline, 
and all of us, as if to have an hour’s mirth in hawking at the heron. 
But he had a band of Welsh kites in readiness to pounce upon us ; 
and but for the sudden making in of Damian to our rescue, it is un* 
dcscribable to think what might have come of us ; and Damian, being 
hurt in the onslaught, was earned to the Garde Doloureuse in mere 
necessity; and but to save his life, it is my belief my lady would never 
Imve asked him to cross the drawbridge, even if he had offered.” 

“ Woman,” said the Constable, " think what thou say'st ! If thou 
hast done evil in these matters heretofore, as 1 suspect from tliine 
own story, think not to put it right by a train of new falsehoods, 
merely from spite at missing thy reward.” 

" l^almer,” said old Raoul, with his broken-toned voice, cracked b; 
many a hollo, I am wont to leave the business of talebearing to 
my wife Gillian, who will tongue-pad it with any shrew in Christen- 
dom. But thou spenk’st like one having some interest in these 
matters, and tlierefore I will tell thee plainly, that although this 
woman has published her own shame in avowing her correspondence 
witli that same Randal Lacy, yet what she has said is true as the 
Gospel ; and, were it my last word, I would say that Damian and tlic 
Lady Eveline are innocent of all treason and all dishonesty as is 
the babe unborn. — But what avails what the like of us s^y, who are 
even driven to the very begging for mere support, after having lived 
at a good house, and iu a good Toid’s service — blessing b6 with him ! ” 
"But hark you,” continued the Constable, " are there left no an- 
cient servants of the house, that could speak out as well as you?” 

" Humph ! ” answered the huntsman — men are not willing to 
babble when Randal Lacy is cracking his thong above their heads. 
Many are slain or staiTod to death — ^some disposed of— some spirit- 
ed away. But there are the weaver Mammock, and his daughter 
Rose, wlio know as much of the matter as we do.” 

“ What !— Wilkin Flammock, the stout Netherlander ? ” said the 
Constable ; “he and his blunt but true daughter Rose?-.-! will ven- 
ture my life on their faith. Where dwell they ?— What iiM been 
their lot amidst these changes ? ” 

" And in God's name who are $/ou that ask these questions?” sifid 
Dame Gillian. " Husband, husband— -we have been too free ; there 
®o^®thing in that look and that tone which I riiould remember.” 

X »t me more fixedly,” said the Constable, throwing back 

tac hood wlu^h had lutherto in some degree cbscurea his features* 
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“On your knees— on your knees, Raoul!” exclaimed Gillian, 
drempinff on her own a,t the same time ; ‘‘it is the Constable him- 
self anafhe has heard me call him Old Hug-li ! ” 

It is all that is left of him who was the Constable, at least,” replied 
De Lacy; “ and old HujS^h willingly forgives your freedom, in conside- 
ration of your good news. Where are Flammock and his daughter?” 

‘‘Rose is with the Lady Eveline,” said Dame Gillian ; “her lady- 
ship, belike, chose her for bower-woman in place of me, although 
Rose was never fit to attire so much as a Dutch doll.” 

“ The faithful girl ! ” said the Constable. “ And where is Flam- 
mock ? ” 

“Oh, for him, he has pardon and favour from the King,” said 
Raoul; “and is at his own house, with his rabble of weavers, close 
beside the Battle-bridge, as they now call the place where your lord- 
ship q^aelled the Welsh,” 

“ Tlnther will I, then,” said the Constable ; “ and will then see 
what welcome King Henry of Anjou has for an old servant. You 
two must accompany me.” 

“My lord,” said Gillian, with hesitation, “you know poor folk 
arc little thanked for interference with great men’s affairs. I trust 
your lordship will be able to protect us if we speak the truth ; and 
that you will not look back with, displeasure on what I did, acting 
for the best.” 

“Peace, dame, with a wanion to ye I” said Raoul. “Will you 
think of your own old sinful carcass, when you should be saving your 
sweet young mistress from shame and oppression ?— And for tliy ill 
tongue, and worse practices, his lordship Knows they are bred in the 
bone of thee.” 

“Peace, good fellow!” said the Constable; “we will not look 
back on thy wife's errors, and your fidelity shall be rewarded.— For 
you, my faithful followers,” he said, turning towards Guarine and 
Vidal, “ when De Lacy shall receive his rights, of which he doubts 
nothing, his first wisli shall be to reward your fidelity.” 

“Mine, such as it is, has been and shall be, its own reward,” said 
Vidal. “ I will not accept favours from him in pros])erity, who, in 
adversity, refused me his nand— our account stands yet open.” 

“ Go to, thou art a fool ; but thy profession hath a privilege to be 
humorous,” said the Constable, whose weatherbeaten and homely 
features looked even handsome, when animated by gratitude to 
Heaven and benevolence towards mankind. “We will meet,” be 
said, “at Battle-bridge, an hour before vespers— I shall have much 
achieved before tlmt time.” 

“The space is short,” said his esquire. 

“ I have won a battle in yet shorter,” replied the Constable. 

“ In which,” stud the minstrel, “ many a man has died that thought 
himself well assured of life and victory.” 

“Eveu so shall my dangerous cousin Randal fiiid his schemes^^Cf 
ambition blighted^’ answered the Constable; and rode forwards, 
accompanied by Raoul and his wife, who had remouutcd their 
palfrey, whOe the minstrel and squire followed a-foot^ an^, of course, 
much more slowly. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

** Oh, fear not, fear not, good Lord John, 

That 1 would you lietmy, 

Or 8UC requRtU for a debt, 

Wliicli nature cannot pay. 

** Bear witness, all yo sacred powers— 

Ye liglits tliat *gin to shine—- 
This night shall prove the sacred tie 
That binds your faith and mine.*' 

Ancient SeoiH^ Ballad. 

Left behind by their master^ the two dependants of Hugh deLacy 
marclied on in sullen silence, like men who dislike and distrust each 
other, thoug*h bound to one common service, and partners, therefore, 
in the same liojies and fears. The dislike, indeed, was chiefly upon . 
Guarino'a side; for nothing could he more indifferent to Renault 
Vidal than was his com])anion, farther than as he was conscious that 
Philip loved him not, and was not unlikely, so far as lay in his power, 
to thwart some plans wliich he had nearly at heart. He took little 
notice of liis companion, but hummed over to himself, as for the 
exercise of his memory, romances and songs, many of which were 
composed in languages wliich Guarinc, who had only an ear for his 
native H or wan, did not understand. 

They luid proceeded togetJicr in this sullen manner for nearly two 
hours, when tliey were met by a groom on horseback, leading* a 
saddled palfrey. “ Pilgrims,” said tne man, after looking at them 
with some attention, “ which of you is called Philip Guarine ?” 

“ I, for fault of a better,” said the esquire, reply to that name.” 

“Thy lord, in that case, eommemls him to you,” said the groom; 

“ and sends you this token, by which you shall know that I am his 
true messenger.” 

He showed the csmiive a rosary, which Philip instantly recognised . 
as that used hv the Gonstable. 

“1 acknowledge the token,” he said; “speak my master’s 
pleasure.” 

“ 11c bids me say,” replmd the rider, ^ “ that his visit thrives as well 
as is possible, and that this very evening, by time that the sun sets, 
he will he possessed of his own. He desires, therefore, you will • 
mount this palfrey, and come with me to the Garde Doloureuso, as 
your presence will be wanted there.” 

“ It is well, and I obey him,” said the esquire, much pleased with 
the import of the message, and not dissatisfied at being separated 
from his travelling companion. . . 

“And what charge for me?” saM the minstrel, addressing the 
messenger. 

“ If you, as I guess, are the minstrel, Renault Vidal, you are to 
abide your master at the Battle-bridge, according to the charge for- 
merly given.” 
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“I will meet him, as in duty bound/' was Vidal's answer; and 
scarce was it uttered ere the two horsemen, turning their backs on 
him, rode briskly forward, and were speedily out or sight. 

It was now four hours past noon, and the sun was declining, yet 
there was more than three hours’ space to the time of rendezvous, 
and the distance from the place md not now exceed four miles. 
Vidal, therefore, either for the sake of rest or reflection, withdrew 
from the path into a thicket on the left hand, from which gushed the 
. w^aters of a streamlet, fed bv a small fountain that bubbled up amongst 
the trees. Here the traveller sat himself down, and with an air which 
seemed unconscious of what he was doing, bent his eye on the little 
sparkling font for more than half an hour, without change of pos- 
ture ; so that he might, in Pagan times, have represented the statue 
of a water-god bending over bis urn, and attentive only to the sup- 
plies which it was pouring forth. At length, however, he seemed to 
recall himself from this state of deep abstraction, drew himself up, 
and took some coarse food from his pilgrim’s scrip, as if suddenly 
reminded that life is not supported witliout means. But he had pro- 
bably something at his heart which affected his throat or appetite. 
After a vain attempt to swallow a morsel, he threw it from him in 
disgust, and applied him to a small flask, in which he had some wine 
or other liquor. But seemingly this also turned distasteful, for he 
threw from him both scrip and bottle, imd, bending donm to the 
spring, drank deeplv of the pure element, bathed in it his hands and 
face, and arising rrom the fountain apparently refreshed, moved 
slowly on his way, singing as lie went, but in a low and saddened 
tone/ wild fragments of ancient poetry, in a tongue equally ancient. 

Journeying on in this melaticlioly manner, he at length came in 
sight of the Battle-bridge ; near ter which arose, in proua and gloomy 
strength, the celebrated castle of the Garde Doloureuse. Here, 
then/’ he said — ‘‘here, then, I am to await the proud Ho Lacy. Be 
it so, ill God’s name !— lie shall know me better ere we part.” 

So saying, ho strode, with long and resolved steps, across the 
bridge, and ascending a mound which arose on the opposite aide at 
some distance, he gazed for a time upon the scene beneath — tlie 
beautiful river, rich witli the reflected tints of the western sky— the 
trees, which were already brightened to the eye, and saddened to the 
fancy, with the hue of autumn — and the darksome walls and towers 
of the feudal castle, from which, at times, flashed a glimpse of splen- 
dour, as some seutiiiers arms caught and gave back a transient ray ' 
of the setting sun. 

The countenance of the minstrel, which liad hitherto been dark 
and troubled, seemed softened by the quiet of the scene. He threw 
loose his pilgrim’s dress, yet suflering part of its dark folds to hang 
around bun mantle-wise jiinder which appeared his minstrel’s tabard. 
He took from bis side aVo^<?, and striking, from time to time, a Welsh 
descant, sung at others a lay, of which we can offer only a few frag- 
ments, literally translated from the ancient language iu wliich they 
were cliantecl, ]>renii.siiig that, tliey are iu that excursive symbolical 
style of jioetry, which Taliessiu, Jjlewarcli Hen, and other bards, had 
derived perhaps i’rom the time of the Druids. 
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" I of my harp, * Who hath injtired thy chords ? * 

' And she replied, ‘ The crooked finger, which I tnocked in my tnnA 
A blade of silver may be bended— a blade of steel abidctU— 

Kindness fadoth away, but vengeance eudureth. 

**The sweet taste of mead tiasseih from the lips, 

But they are long corroded by the Juice of wormwood ; 

The lamb is broiigiit to the shambles, but the wolf rangeth the mountain ; 
Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth. 

••I asked the rod-hot iron, when it glimmered on the anvil, 

' Wherefore glowest thou longer than the firebrand ? * 

‘ I was born in tbe dark mino, and the brand in the pleasant greenwood.* 

Kindness fadeth awny, but vengeance endureth. 

** 1 asked the green oak of tlie assembly, wherefore its boughs wore dry and soared 
like the horns of the stag ? 

And it showed mo that a smhll worm had gfiawed its roots. 

The boy who remembered the scourge, undid the wicket of the rastlo at mid- 
night. 

Kindness fadeth away, Init vengeance endureth. 

**Xightning destroyeth temples, though their ^ircs pierce the clouds ; 

Storms destroy armadas, though tlieir sails intercept the gale. 

He that is in his glory falleth, and ilmt by a contemptible enemy. 

Kindness fadeth away, but vengeance endureth.'* 

More of the same wild ima^fes were thrown out, each bearin^;^ some 
analogy, however fanciful and remote, to the theme, which occurred 
like a chorus at the close of each stanza ; so that the poetry re- 
sembled a piece of music, which, after repeated excursions througrh 
fanciful variations, returns ever and anon to the simple melody whieli 
is the subject of ornament. 

As the minstrel sung, hi-s eyes were fixed on the bridge and its 
vicinity ; but when, near the close of his chant, he raised up liis eyes 
towards the distant towers of the Garde Doloiireuse, he saw that the 
g’ates were opened, and that there was a mustering of guards and at- 
tendants without the barriers, as if some expedition were about to 
set forth, or some person of importance to appear on the scene. At 
the same time, g^lancing^ his eyes around, he discovered that the land- 
scape, so solitary when he first took his seat on the p*ey stone from 
which he overlooked it, was now bccomin^c filled with figures. 

During: his reverie, several persons, solitary and in ffroups, men, 
women, and children, had beg'un to assemble themselves on both 
sides of the river, and were loitering there, as if expecting some 
spectacle. There was also much bustling at the Flemings' mills, 
which, though at some distance, were also completely under his eye. 
A procession seemed to be arranging itself there, which soon began 
to move forward, with pipe and tabor, and various other instruments 
of music, and soon approached, in regular order, the place where 
Vidal was seated. 

It appeared the business in hand was of a pacific character; for 
the grey-bearded old men of the little settlement, in* their decent 
russet gowns, came first after the rustic band of music, walking in 
ranks of three and three, supported by their staves, and regulating 
the motion of the whole procession by their sober and staid pace. 
After these Fathers of the settlement came Wilkin Flaramock, 
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mounted on his mipfbty war-horse, and in complete armour, save liis 
liead, like a vassal prepared to do military service for his lord. 
After him followed, and in battle rmik, the flower of the little col- 
ony, consisting of thirty men, well armed and appointed, whose 
steady march, as well as their clean and glittering armour, showed 
steadiness ana discipline, although they lacked alike the flery glance 
of the French soldiery, or the look of dogged defiance which charac- 
terised the English, or the wild ecstatic impetuosity of eye which 
then distinguished the Welsh. The mothers and the maidens of the 
colony came next ; then followed the children, with faces as chubby, 
and features as serious, and steps as grave as their parents; ami 
last, as a rear-guard, came J;hc youths from fourteen to twenty, 
armed with light lances, bows, and similar weapons becoming llicir 
age. 

This procession wheeled around the base of the mound or emhank- 
meiit oil wliicli the minstrel was seated ; crossed the bridge with flie 
same slow and regular pace, and formed themselves into a double 
line, facing inwards, as if to receive some person of consequence, or 
witness some ceremonial. Flaramock remained at the extremity of 
the avenue thus formed by his countrymen, and quietly, yet ear- 
nestly, engaged in making arrang^ements and preparations. 

In the meanwhile stragglers of different countries began to draw 
together, apparently brought there by mere curiosity, and formed a 
motley assemldage at the farther end of the bridge, which was that 
nearest to tlie castle. Two English peasants passed very near the 
stone on which Vidal sat. — “Wilt thou sing us a song, minstrel,*^ 
said one of them, “and here is a tester for thee ?” throwing into his 
hat a small silver coin. 

“I am under a vow,” answered the minstrel, “and may not prac- 
tise the gay science at present.” 

“ Or you are too proud to play to English churls,” said tlie elder 
. peasant, “for thy tongue smacks of the Norman.” 

“Keep the com, nevertheless,” said tlie younger man. “Let the 
palmer have what the minstrel refuses to earn.” 

“I pray you reserve your bounty, kind friend,” said Vidal, “I 
need it not ;-^and tell me of your kindness, instead, what matters 
are going forward here.” 

“Why, know you not that we have got our Constable de Lacy 
again, and that he is to grant solemn investiture to the FJeinisfi 
weavers of all these fine things Harry of Anjou has given ? — Had 
Edward the Confessor been alive, to give the Netherland knaves 
their guerdon, it would have been a cast of the gallows-tree. But 
come, neighbour, we shall lose the show.” 

So saying, tliey pressed down the hill. 

Vidal fixed his eyes on the gates of the distant castle ; and the 
distant waving of banners, and mustering of men on horseback, 
though imperfectly seen at such a distance, apprised him that one 
of note was about to set forth at the head of a considerable train of 
military attendants. Distant flourishes of trumpets, which came 
faintly yet distinctly on bis ear, seemed to attest the same. Presently 
he perceived, by the dust which began to arise in columns betwixt 
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the caBtle end the bridge, as well as by the nearer sound of the elar 
rions, tliat the troop was advancing towards him in procession, 

Vidal, on his own part, seemed as if irresolute whether to retain 
his present position, where he commanded a full but remote view of 
the whole scene, or to obtain a nearer but more partial one, by in- 
volving himself in the crowd which now closed around on cither 
hand of the bridge, iiuless where the avenue was kept open by the 
armed and arrayed Flemings. 

A monk next hurried past Vidal ; and on his inquiring, as for- 
merly, the cause of the assembly, answered, in a muttering tone, 
from beneath his hood, that it was the Constable de Lacy, who, as 
the first act of his authority, was thep and there to deliver to the 
Flemings a royal charter of their immunities. 

“He is in haste to exercise his authority, methinks,’^ said the 
minstrel. 

“He that has just gotten a sword is impatient to draw it,*' replied 
the monk, who added more which the minstrel understood imper- 
fectly ; for Father Aldrovand had not recovered the injury which he 
had received during the siege. 

Vidal, however, understood him to say that he was to meet the 
Constable there, to beg hia favourable intercession. 

“ I also will meet him," said Renault Vidal, rising suddenly from 
the stO!»e which he occupied. 

“Follow me, then," mumbled tlie priest; “the Flemings know mo, 
and will let me forward." 

But Father Aldrovand being in disgrace, liis induonce was not so 
potent as he had flattered himself; and both he andl the minstrel 
were jostled to and fro in the crowd, and separated from each other. 

yitlal, however, was recognised by the English peasants who had 
before spoke to him, “Canst thou do any jugglers' feats, min- 
strel?" said one. “ Thou inayst cani a fair largess, for our Norman 
masters loy^jonglerie*' 

‘•'I know but one," said Vidal, “and I will show it, if you will 
yield me some room.” 

They crowded a little off from him, and gave him time to throw 
aside his bonnet, bare his legs and knees, by stripping off the leathern 
buskins wliicli swathed them, and retaining only his sandals. lie 
then tied a partiTcoloured handkerchief around his swarthy and sun- 
burnt hair, and casting off his upper doublet, showed his brawny 
and nervous arms naked to the shoulder. 

But while he amused those immediately about him with these pre- 
jiarations, a commotion and rush among the crowd, together with 
tlje close sound of trumpets, answered by all the Flemi^iustruments 
of music, as well as the shouts in Norman and EngliBU, of “Long 
live the gallant Constable !— Our Lady for the boldiDe Lacy an- 
nounced that the Constable was close at hand. 

Vidal made incredible exertions to approach the leader of the pro- 
cession, whose morion, distinguished by its lofty plumes, and right 
hand holding his truncheon, or leading-staff, was all ho could see, 
on account of the crowd of ofiioers and armed men around him. 
At length hi» exertions prevailed, and he came within three yards 
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of the Coruttable, who was then in a small circle which had been 
with difficulty kept clear for the purpose of the ceremonial of the 
day. His back was towards the nc^instrel, and he was in the act of 
bending: from his horse to deliver the roy«d charter to Wilkin Flam- 
mock, who had knelt on one knee to receive it the more reveren- 
tially. His dischargre of this duty occasioned the Constable to stoop 
so low that his plume seemed in tlie act of mixing^ with the flowing 
mane of his noble charter. 

At tliis moment, Vidal threw himself with sing^ular ability over 
the heads of the Flemings who guarded the circle ; and, ere an eye 
could twinkle, his right knee was on tlie croupe of the Constable’s 
horse — the grasp of Jiis left hand on the collar of De Lacy’s buff- 
coat ; then, clinging to its prey like a tiger after its leap, he drew, 
in the same instant of time, a short, sharp dagger — aud buried it in 
the back of tlie neck, just where the spine, which was severed by 
the stioko, serves to convey to the trunk of the human body tlie 
mysterious influences of the brain. The blow was struck with the 
utmost accuracy of aim and strength of arm. Tiie unhappy horse- 
man dropped from his saddle, without groan or struggle, like a bull 
in the amphitheatre, under the steel of the tauridor ; and in the same 
saddle sat his murderer, brandishing the bloody poniard, and urging 
the horse to .speed. 

There w^as indeed a possibility of his having achieved his escape, 
so much were those around paralysed for the moment by the sud- 
denness and audacity of the enterprise; but Flaramock’s presence 
of mind did not forsake him— he seized the horse by the bridle, and, 
aided by those who w'anted but an example, maae the rider pri- 
soner, bound his arms, and called aloud that he must be carried bc: 
fore King Henry. This proposal, uttered in Flaminock’s strong 
and decided tone of voice, silenced a thou.sand wild cries of murder 
and treason, which had arisen while the different and hostile natives, 
of which the crowd was composed, threw upon each other recipro- 
cally the charge of treachery. 

All the streams, however, now assembled iii one channel, and 
poured with unanimous assent tow'ards the Garde Doloureusc, ex- 
cepting a few of the murdered noblemairs train, who remaiued to 
transport their master’s body, in decent solemnity of inoiiriiiug, from 
the spot which he had sought with so much pomp and triumph. 

When Flaramock readied, the Garde Doloureuse, ho was readily 
admitted with Ins prisoner, and with such witnesses as he had se- 
lected to prove the execution of the crime. To his reqiiest of an 
audience, he was answered, that the King had commanded that none 
should be admitted to him for some time ; yet so singular were the 
tidings of the Constable’s slaughter, that the captain of the guard 
ventured to interrupt Henry’s privacy, in order to communicate that 
event ; and returned with orders that Flammock and his prisoner 
should be instantly admitted to the royal apartment. Here tliey 
found Henry attendeil by several persons, who stood respectfully 
behind the roval scat in a darkened part of the room. 

When Flammock entered, his large bulk and massive limbs were 
strangely contrasted with cheeks pale with horror* at what ho had 
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just witnessed, and with awe at finding himself in the royal pre- 
sence-chamber. Beside him stood his prisoner, undaunted by the 
situation in which he was placed. The blood of his victim, wlrich 
Imd spirted from the wound, was visible on his bare limbs and his 
scanty garments ; but particularly upon his brow, and the handker- 
chief with which it was bound. 

Henry gazed on him with a stem look, which the other not only 
endured without dismay, but seemed to return with a frown of de- 
fiance. 

“ Does no one know this caitiff? ” said Henry, looking^ around him . 

There was no immediate answer, until Pluiip Guarine, stepping 
from the group which stood behind the royal chair, said, though with 
hesitation, So please you, my liege, but for the strange guise in 
which he is now arrayed, I should s(^ there was a household minstrel 
of my master, by name Renault Vicml” 

“ Thou art deceived, Norman,’* replied the minstrel; “ my meriial 
place and base lineage were but assumed— I am Cadwallon the BriT 
ton— Cadwallon of the Nine Lays— Cadwallon the chief bard of 
Gwenwyn of Powya-land— and his avenger T* 

As he uttered the last W'ord his looks encountered^ those of a 
palmer who had gradually advanced from the recess in which the 
attendants were stationed, and now confronted him. 

The Welshman’s eyes looked so eagerly ghastly, as if flying from 
their sockets, while he exclaimed in a tone of surprise, mingled with 
horror, "Do the dead come before raonarchs? — Or, if thou art 
alive, whom have 1 slain ?-^I dreamed not, surely, of that bound, and 
of that home blow?— yet my victim stands before me! Have 1 not 
slain the Constable of Chester?** 

" Thou hast indeed slain the Constable,** answered the King ; 
" but know, Welshman, it was Randal de Laqy, on whom that charge 
was this morning conmrred, by our belief of our loyal and faithml 
Hugh de Lacy’s having been lost upon his return from the Holy 
Land, as the vessel in which he had taken passage was reported to 
have suffered shipwreck. Thou hast cut short RandaUs brief eleva- 
tion but by a few hours ; for to-morrow’s sun would have again seen 
him without laud or lordship^’* 

The prisoner dropped his head on his bosom in evident despair. 
" I thought,” he murmured, " that he had changed his slough, and 
come forth so glorious all too soon. May the eyes drop out that 
were cheated with those baubles, a plumed cap and a lacquered 
baton!** 

" I will take citre, Welshman, thine eyes cheat thee not again,” 
said the King, sternly; "before the night is. an hour older they 
shall be closed on all that is eartbly.” 

"May I request of your nobleness,” said the Constable, "that you 
will permit me to ask the Unhappy man a few questions ? ” 

" when I have demanded of nim myself,** said the King, "^y he 
has dipt his hands in the blood of a noble Norman/’ 

"Because he at whom I aimed my blow,” said the Briton, his eye 
glancing fiercely from tlic King to t>e hney. and ba^, " bad spill^ 
tile blood of the. descendant oi^a thousand kings; to which his own 
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f ore, or thine, proud Count of Anjou, is but as the puddle of the 
iffhway to the silver fountain.** 

Henry's eye menaced the audacious speaker ; but the Kingf reined 
in his wrath when he beheld the imploring look of his servant. — 
‘‘What wouldst thou ask of him ? " he said ; “be brief, for his time 
is short," 

“ So please you, my liege, I would but demand wherefore he has 
for years forborne to take the life he aimed at, when it was in his 
power—nay, when it must have been lost but for his seemingly faith- 
ful service : " 

“Norman,** said Oadwallon, “I will answer thee. When I first 
took upon me thy service, it was well my purpose to have slain thee 
that night. There stapds the man,” pointing to Philip Guariue, “ to 
wiiose vigilance thou owed’st thv safety." 

“ Indeed," said De Lacy, “ 1 ao remember some indications of such 
a purpose ; but why didst tliou forego it, when following opportuni- 
ties put it ill thy power ? ** 

“ When the slayer of my sovereign became God’s soldier," an- 
swered Gadwallon, “ and served his cause ill Palestine, he was safe 
from my earthly vengeance." 

“A wonderful forbearance on the part of a Welsh assassin 1 " said 
the King, scornfully. 

“ Ay,” answered Cadwallon ; “and which certain Christian princes 
have scarce attained to, who have never neglected the chance of pil- 
lage or conquest aiforded by the absence of a rival in the Iloly 
Crusade.** 

“Now, by the Holy Ropd,’* said Henry, on the point of bursting 
out, for the insult anectcd him peculiarly; but, suddenly stopping, 
he said, with an air of contempt, “ Tp the gallows with the knave ! " 

“ But one other question,” said De Lacy, “ Renault, or by whatever 
name thou art called. Ever since my return thou hast rendered me 
service inconsistent with thy stern resolution upon my life— thou 
didst aid me in my sliipwreck — and didst guide me safely through 
Wales, where my name would have insured my death; and all this 
after tlic crusade was accomplished ? ” 

“ I could explain thy doubt," said the bard, “ but that it might be 
tliouglit I was pleading for my life.** 

“Hesitate not for that,*’ said the King ; “for were our Holy Father 
to intercede for thee, his prayer were in vain.” 

“ Well then,” said the bard, “know the trutlt— I was too proud to 
permit either wave or Welshman to share in my revenge. Know 
also, what is ^rhaps Oadwallon’s weakness— use and habit had 
divided my feelings towards De Lacy, between aversion and admira- 
tion. I still contemplated my revenge, but as something which I 
might never* complete, and which seemed rather an image in the 
clouds, than an object to which I must one day draw near. And 
when I beheld thee,” he said, turning to De Lacy, “this very day so 
determined, so sternly resolved, to near thy impending fate like a 
man— diat you seemea to me to resemble the last tower of a ruined 
palace, still holding its head to heaven^ when its walls of splendour, 
and its bowers of delight, lay in desolation around- ipay I perish, I 
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said to myself in secret, ere I perfect its ruin ! Yes, De Lacy, then, 
even then— but some hours since— hadst thou accepted my proffered 
hand, I had served thee as never foUowei* served master. You re- 
jected it with scorn—aud yet, notwithstanding that insult, it required 
that I should have seen you, as I thought, trampling over the held in 
^hich you slew my master, in the full pride of Norman insolence, to 
animate my resolution to strike the blow which, nffeant for you, lias 
slain at least one of your usurping race. — I will answer no more 
questions— lead on to axe or gallows— it is indifferent to Cadwallou 
—my soul will soon be with my free and noble ancestry, and with my 
beloved and royal patron.” 

“ My liege and prince,” said De Lacy, bending his knee to Henry, 
^‘can yon hear this, and refuse your ancient servant one request? — 
Spare' this man I— Extinguish not such a %ht, because it is devious 
and wild.” 

Rise, rise, De Lacy ; and shame thee of thy petition,” said the 
King. “ Thy kinsman’s blood— the blood of a notde Norman, is on 
the Welshman’s hands and brow. As I am crowned King, he shall 
die ere it is Aviped off. — Here ! have him to present execution ! ” 

Cadwnllon was instantly withdrawn under a guard. The Con- 
stable seemed, by action rather than words, to continue his inter- 
cession. 

Thou art mad, Do Lacy— thou art mad, mine old and true friend, 
to urge me thus,” said the King, compelling De Lacy to rise. 
“ Seo’st thou not that my care in this matter is for thee? — This Ran- 
dal, by largesses and promises, hath made many friends, who Avill 
not, perhaps, easily again be brouglit to your allegiance, returning 
as thou dost, diminished in power and wealth, llad he lived, wc 
miglit have had liard work to deprive him entirely of the power 
which he had acquired. We thank the Welsh assassin Avho hath rid 
us of liim ; but his adherents would cry foul play were the murderer 
spared. When blood is paid for blood, all will be forgotten, and 
their loyalty will once more flow in its proper channel to thee, their 
lawful lord.” 

Hugo de Lacy arose from his knees, and endeavoured respectfully 
to combat the politic reasons of his wily sovereign, Avhicli he plainly 
saw Avere resorted to less for his sake than with the prudent ])urpose 
of oflecting the change of feudal authority, with the least possible 
trouble to the county or Sovereign. 

Henry listened to De Lacy’s arguments p.atiently, and combated 
them with temper, until the death-drum began to beat, and the castle 
bell to toll. lie then led De Lacy to the Avindow ; on which, for it 
was now dark, a strong ruddy light began to gleam from without. 
A body of men-at-arms, each holding in his hand a blazing torch, 
were returning along the terrace from tlie execution of the wild but 
high-soul’d Briton, with cries of “ Long live King Henry I and so 
pensh all enemies of the gentle Norman men ( ” • 
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CONCLUSION. 

A sun hath set—a star hath risen, 

O, Geraldine ! since amis of tldne 
Have been the lovely lady's prison. 

CoLBKinau. 

Popular fame had erred in assiffnin^ to Eveline Berciig'er, after 
the capture of her castle, any confinemeiit more severe than that of 
her aunt the Lady Abbess of the Cistertians’ convent aiibrded. Yet 
that was severe enough ; for maiden aunts, whether abbesses or no, 
are not tolerant of the species of errors of which Eveline was accused : 
and the innocent damosel was brought in many ways to eat her breaa 
in shame of countenance and bitterness of heart Every day of her 
confinement was rendered less and less endurable by taunts, in the 
various forms of sympathy, consolation, and exhortation ; but winch, 
stript of their assumed forms, were undisguised auger and insult. 
The company of E.ose was all which Eveline had to sustain her under 
these inflictions, and that was at length witlulrawn on the very morn- 
ing when so many important events took place at the Garde l)o- 
loureu.se. 

The unfortunate young lady inquired in vain of a grim-faced mm, 
who appeared in Kose’s place to assist her to drcjss, why her com- 
panion and friend was. debarred attendance. The nun observed on 
that score an obstinate silence, but threw out many bints on the im- 
portance attached to the vain ornaments of a frail child of clay, and 
on the hardship that oven a spouse of Heaven was compelled to 
divert her thoughts from licr higher duties, and condescend to fasten 
clasps and adjust veils. 

The Lady Abbess, however, told her niece after matins, tliat her 
attendant had not been withdrawn from her for a space only, but 
was likely to be shut up in a house of the severest profession, for 
having afforded her inistres.s assistance in receiving Damian do Lacy 
into her sleeping apartment at the castle of Baldnngham. 

A soldier of De Lac/s band, who had hitherto kept what he had 
observed a secret, being off his post that night, had now in Damian’s 
disgrace found he might benefit himself by telling the story. This 
new blow, so unexpected, so alffictive— this new charp, which it was 
so difficult to explain, and so impossible utterly to deny, seemed to 
Eveline to seal Damian’s fate and her own ; while the thought that 
she had involved in ruin her single-hearted and high-sour d atten- 
dant, was all that had been wanting to produce a state which ap- 
proached to the apathy of despair. “Tliink of me what you will,” 
she said to her aunt, will no longer defend myself— say wliat you 
will, I will no longer reply — carry me where you will, I will no 
longer resist — God will, in This good time^ clear my fame— may lie 
forgive my persecutors ! ” 

After this, and during several hours of that unhappy day, the Lady 
Eveline, pale, cold, silent, glided from chapel to refectory, from re* 
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fectorv to cliapel again) at the slightest hcck of the Abbess or her 
official sisters, and seemed to regard the various privations, penances, 
admonitions, and reproaches, of which she, in the course of that'day, 
was subjected to an extraordinary share, no more than a marble 
statue minds the inclemency of the external air, or the rain-drops 
which fall upon it, though they must in time waste and consume it. 

The Abbess, who loved her niece, although her affection showed 
itself often in a vexatious manner, became at length alarmed — coun- 
termanded her orders for removing Eveline an inferior cell— at- 
tended herself to see her laid in bed (in which, as in everything else, 
the young lady seemed entirely passive), and, with something like 
reviving tenderness, kissed and blessed her on leaving the apart- 
ment. Slight as the mark of kindness was, it was unexpected, and, 
like the rod of Moses, opened the hidden fountains of waters. Eve^ 
line wept, a resource wiiich had been that day denied to her— she 
prayed, and, finally, sobbed herself to ^eep, like an infant, with a 
mind somewhat tranquilliscd by having given way to this tide of 
natural emotion. , 

SJie awoke more than once in the night to recall mingled and 
gloomy dreams of cells and of castles, of funerals and of bridals, of 
coronets and of racks and gibbets; hut towards morning she fell 
into sleep more sound than she had hitherto enjoyed, and her visions 
partook of its sootJiing character.^ The Lady of the Garde Dolour- 
euse seemed to smile on her amid her dreams, and to promise her 
votaress protection. The shade of her father was there also ; and 
with the boldness of a dreamer, she saw the paternal resemblance 
with awe, but without fear ; his lips moved, and she heard words-r- 
their import she did not fully eoinprehend, save that they spoke of 
hope, consolation, and approacliing happiness. There also glided 
ill, with bright blue eyes fixed upon hers, dressed in a tunic of saf- 
froivcoloured silk, with a mantle of cerulean blue of antique fashion, 
the form of a female, resplendent in that delicate species of beauty 
which attends the fairest complexion. It was, she thought, the Bri- 
loness Vanda; but her countenance was no longer resentful — ^her 
long yellow hair flew not loose on her shoulders, but was mysteri- 
ously braided with oak and mistletoe ; |ipve all, her right hand was 
gracefully disposed of under her nmntl^i^nd it was an unmutilatcd, 
unspotted, and beautifully formed hand which crossed the brow of 
Evdiiio. Yet, under these assurances of favour, a thrill of fear 
passed over her as the vision seemed to repeat, or chant, 

** Widow’d wife and wadded maid, 

Beti'othed, betrayer, and betray’d, 

All is done that has been Mtid ; 

Vanda's wrong has been y-wroken— 

Take her pardon by this token.” 

She bent down, as if to kiss Eveline, who started at that instant, and 
then awoke. Her hand was indeed gently pressed, by one as pure 
and white as her own. The blue eyes and fair hair of a lovely female 
face, with half- veiled bosom and dishevelled locks, flitted through 
her vision, and indeed its lips approached to those of the lov9y 
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sleeper at the moment of her awakening; but it was Rose in whose 
arms her mistress found herself pressed, and who moistened her face 
with tears, as in a passion of affection slie covered it with kisses. 

‘‘what means this, Rose?'* said Eveline; “thank God you are 
restored to me !■— But what mean these bursts of weeping ? 

“ Let me weep—let me weep,*^ said Rose ; “ it is long since I have 
wept for joy ; and long, I trust, it will be ere I again weep for sorrow. 
News arc come on the spur from the Garde Doloureuse— Amelot 
has brought them— ^ is at liberty — so is his master, and in high 
favour with Henry, ^ear yet more, but let me not tell it too hastiTy. 
—You grow pale.” 

“No, no,” said. Eveline ; “go on— go on— I think I understand 
you — I think 1 do.” 

“ The villain Randal de Lacy, the master-mover of all our sorrows^ 
will plague yoh no more ; he was slain by an honest Welshman, and 
grieved am I that they have hanged the poor man for his good ser- 
vice. Above all, the stout old Constable is himself returned from 
Palestine, as worthy, and somewhat wiser, than he was ; for it is 
thought he will renounce his contract with your ladyship.” 

“ Silly girl,” said Eveline, crimsoning as liigh as she had been be- 
fore pale, “jest not amidst such a tale. — But can this be reality? — 
Is Randal indeed slain? — and the Constable returned?” 

Theswere hasty and hurried questions, answered as hastily and 
confusedly, and broken with ejaculations of surprise and thanks to 
Heaven, and to Our Lady, until the ecstasy of delight sobered down 
into a sort of traiK^uil wonder. 

Meanwhile Damiaii Lacy also had his explanations to receive, and 
the mode in wliich they were conveyed bad something remarkable. 
Damian had for some time been the inhabitant of what our age 
would have termed a dungeon, but which, in the ancient days, they 
called a prison. We arc perhaps censurable in making the dwelling 
and the rood of acknowledged and convicted guilt more comfortable 
and palatable than what the parties could have gained by any exer- 
tions when at large, and supporting themselves by honest labour ; 
hut this is a venial error compared to that of our ancestors, who, 
considering a charge and a conviction as synonymous, treated the 
accused before sentence in a manner which would have been of it- 
self a severe punishment after he was found guilty. ^ Damian, there- 
fore, notwithstanding his high birth and distinguished rank, was 
confined after the manner of the most atrocious criminal, was heavily 
fettered, fed on the coarsest food, and experienced only this allevia- 
tion, that he was permitted to indulge his misery in a solitary and 
separate cell, the wretched furniture of which was a mean bedstead, 
and a broken table and chair. A coffin— and his own arms and ini- 
tials were painted upon it— stood* in one comer, to remind him of 
his approaching fate ; and a crucifix was placed in another, to inti- 
mate to him that there was a world beyond that which must soon 
close upon liim. No noise could penetrate into the iron silence of 
his prison— no rumour, either touching his own fate or that of his 
friends. Charged with being taken in open arms against the King, 
he was subject to military la>y, and to be put to death even without 
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the formality of a hearing; and he foresaw no milder condosion to 
his imprisonment. 

This melancholy dwelling had been the abode 6f Damian, for 
nearly a month, when, strange as it may seem, his health, which had 
suffered much from his wounds^ began gradually to improve, either 
benefited by the abstemious diet to wliidi he was reduced, or that 
certainty, however melancholy, is an evil better endured by many 
constitutions than the feverish contrast betwixt passion and duty. 
But the term of his imprisonment seemed drawing speedily to a 
dose ; his jailor, a sullen Saxon of the lowest order, in more words 
than he had yet used to him, warned him to look to a speedy change 
of dwelling ; and the tone in which he spoke convinced tlie prisoner 
there was no time to be lost. He demanded a confessor ; and the 
jailor, though he withdrew without reply, seemed to intimate by his 
manner that the boon would be granted. 

Next morning, at an unusually early hour, the chains and bolts of 
tho cell were heard to clash and groan ; and Damian was startled 
from a broken sleep, which he had not enjoyed for above two hours. 
His eyes were bent on the slowly opening door^ as if he had expected 
the headsman and his assistants ; but the jailor ushered in a stout 
man in a pilgrim's habit. 

“ Is it a priest whom you bring me, warden ? said the unhappy 
prisoner. 

He can best answer the question himself,'’ said the surly ofiElcial, 
and presently withdrew. 

The pilgrim remained standing on the floor, with his back to the 
small window, or rather loophole, ^ which the cell was imperfectly 
lighted, and gazed intently upon Damian, who was seated on the 
side of his beu; his pale cheek and dishevelled hair bearing a melan- 
choly correspondence to his heavy irons. He returned the pilgrim's 
gaze ; but the imperfect light only showed him that his visitcu* was a 
stout old man, who wore the scallop-shell on his bonnet, as a token 
that he had passed the sea, and carried a palm branch in his hand, 
to show he had visited the Holy Land. 

“ Benedicite, reverend father,” said the unhappy young man ; arc 
you a priest come to unburden my conscience ? ” 

** 1 am not a priest,” replied the Palmer, but one who brings you 
news of discomfort.” 

You bring them to one to whom comfort has been long a stranger, 
and to a place which perchance never knew it,” replied Damian. 

I may be the bolder in ray communication,” said the Palmer ; 
“those in sorrow will better hoar ill news than those whom they sur- 
prise in the possession of content and happiness.” 

“Yet even the situation of the wretched/? said Damian, “can be 
rendered more wretched by suspense. I pray you, reverend sir, to 
speak the worst at once — If you come to announce the doom of this 
poor frame, may God be gracious to the spirit which must be violently 
dismissed from it ! ” 

“ I have no such charge,” said the Palmer. “ I come from tho 
Holy Laud, and have the more grief in finding you thus, because my 
message to you was one addressed to a free man, and a wealthy one,” 
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"For my freedom,” said Damian, "let these fetters speak, and 
this apartment for my wealth — ^But speak out thy news— should my 
unole — for 1 fear thy tale regards him — want either iny arm or my 
fortune, this dungeon and my degradation have farther pangs than 
1 had yet supposed, as they render me unable to aid him. ’ 

" Your uncle, young man,” said die Palmer, " is prisoner, I should 
rather^say slave, to the great Soldan, taken in a battle in which he 
did his duty, though unable to avert the defeat of the Christhins, 
with which it was concluded. He was made prisoner while covering 
the retreat, but not until he had slain with his own hand, for his 
misfortune as it has proved, Hassan Ali, a favourite of the Soldau. 
The cruel pagan has caused the worthy knight to be loaded with 
irons heavier than those you wear, and the dungeon to which he is 
confined would make this seem a palace. The infidel’s first resolu- 
tion was to put the valiant Constable to the most dreadful death 
wliich his tormentors could devise. But fame told him that Hago 
de Lacy was a man of great power and wealth; and he has demanded 
a ransom of ten thousand bezants of gold. Your uncle replied that 
the payment would totally impoverish him, and oblige him to dis- 
pose of his whole estates ; even then, he pleaded, time must bo al- 
lo'wcd him to convert them into money. The Soldan replied, that it 
imported little to him whether a hound like tlie Constable were fat 
or lean, and that he therefore insisted upon the full amount of the 
ransom. But he so far relaxed as to make it payable in three por- 
tions, on condition that, along with the first portion of the i>rice, the 
nearest of kin and heir of De Lacy must be placed in his hands as a 
hostage for what remained due. On these conditions he coiKsented 
your uncle should be put at liberty so soon as you arrive in Palestine 
with the gold.” 

"Now may I indeed call myself unhappy,” said Damian, “that I 
cannot show my love and duty to my noble uncle, wlio hath ever been 
a father to me m ray orphan state.'^ 

“ It will be a heavy disappointment, doubtless, to the Constable,” 
said the Palmer, “because he was eager to return to tliis happy 
country, to fulfil a contract of marriage which he had formed wuth a 
lady of' great beauty and fortune.” 

Damian shrunk together in such sort that his fetters clashed, but 
he made no answer. 

"Were he not your uncle,” continued the Pilgrim, “and well 
known as a wise man, 1 should think he is not quite prudent in this 
matter. WJuitever he was before he left England, two summers 
spent in the wars of Palestine, and another amid tbe tortures and 
restraints of a heathen prison, have made him a sorry bridegroom.” 

“Peace, Pilgrim,” saiu De Lacy, with a commanding Ume. “It is 
not thy part to censure such a noble knight as my uncle, nor is it 
meet that I should listen to your strictures.” 

• "I crave your pardon, young man,” said the Palmer. “Ispnka 
not without some view to your interest, which, methinks, docs not 
80 well consort with thine uncle having an heir of his body.” 

"Peace, base man 1 ” said Damian. "By Heaven, 1 think worse 
pf my ceU than 1 did before, since its doors oneued to such a 
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counsellor, and of my chains, since they restrain me from diastisiny 
him.— Depart, I pray thee.” , „ ' j i 

Not tin I have vour answer for your uncle,” answered the Palm,mr, 
*‘My a^?e scorns the au<cer of thy youth, as the rock despises the 
foam of the rivulet dashed against it.” 

Tlien, say to my uncle,” answered Damian, “I am a prisoner, or 
I would have come to him-'I am a confiscated beggar, or I« would 
have sent him niy all.” 

Such virtuous purposes are easily and boldly announced,” said 
the Palmer, “when he who speaks them knows that he cannot be 
called upon to make good the boast of his tongue. But could I tell 
thee of thy restoration to. freedom and wealth, I trow thou wouldst 
consider twice ere thy act confirmed the sacrifice thou hast in thy 
present state promised so glibly.” 

“ Leave me, I prithee, old man,” said Damian ; “ thy thought can 
not comprehend the tenor of mine— go, and add not to my distress 
insults which 1 have not the means to avenge.” 

“ But what if I had it in my power to place thee in the situation 
of a free and wealthy man, would it please thee thm to be reminded 
of thy present boast? for if not, thou may’st rely on my discretion 
never to mention the difference of sentiment between Damian bound 
and Damian at liberty.” . 

“ How meanest thou?— or hast thou any meaning save to torment 
me? ” said the youth. 

“Not BO,” replied the old Palmer, plucking from his bosom a 
parchment scroll to which a heavy seal was attached. — Know that 
thy cousin llandal hath been strangely slain, and his treacheries 
towards the Constable and thee as strangely discovered. The King, 
in requital of thy sufferings, hath sent thee this full pardon, and 
endowed thee with a third part of those ample estates, which, by his 
death, revert to the crown.” 

“And hath the King also restored my freedom and. my right of 
blood ? ” exclaimed Damian. 

“ From this moment forthwith,” said the Palmer — ^*‘look upon tlie 
parchment — ^behold the royal hand and seal.” 

“I must have better proof.— Here,” he exclaimed, loudly clasljing 
his irons at the same time, — “ Here, thou Dogget — warder, son of a 
Saxon wolf-hound ! 

The Palmer, striking on the door, seconded the previous exertions 
for summoning the jailor, who entered accordingly. 

“Warder,” said Damian de Lacy, in a stern tone, “am I yet thy 
prisoner, or no.” 

The sullen jailor consulted the Palmer by a look, and then an- 
swered to Damian that he was a free man. 

“ Then, death of thy heart, slave,” said Damian, impatiently, “why 
hang these fetters on the free limbs of a Norman noble ? each moment 
they confine him is worth a lifetime of bondage to sucli aserf as thou! ” 

“ They are soon rid of, Sir Damian,” said the man ; “ and I pray 
you to take some patience, when you remember that ten minutes 
since you had little right to think these bracelets would have been 
removed for any other purpose than your progress to the scaffoli” 
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Peace, ban-do^,” said Damian, and bo speedy !— And thou, who 
hast brought me these good .tidings, I forgive thy former bearing— 
thou thoughtest, doubtless, that it was prudent to extort from me 
professions during my bondage which might in honour decide my 
conduct when*at large. The suspicion inferred in it somewhat 
offensive, but thy motive was to insure my uncle’s liberty.” 

“ And is it really your purpose,” said the Palmer, " to employ your 
newly-gained freedom in a voyage to Syria, and to exchange yoiir 
English prison for the dungeon of the Soldan?” 

“If thou thyself wilt act as my guide,” answered the undaunted 
youth, “ you shall not say I dally by the way.” 

“And the ransom,” said the Palmer, “how is tliat to be pro- 
vided?” . 

“How, but from the estates, which, nominally restored to mo, 
remain in truth and justice my uncle’s, and must be applied to his 
use in the instance ? If I mistake not greatly, there is not a 
Jew or Lombard who would not advance the iiecessaiy sums on such 
security.*— Therefore, dbg,” he continued, addressing the jailer, 
“ hasten thy undenching and undoing of rivets, and be not dainty of 
giving me a little pain, so tbou break no limb, for 1 cannot afford to 
be stayed on my journey.” 

Tlie Palmer looked on a little while, as if surprised at Damian’s 
determination, then exclaimed, “1 can keep the old man’s secret no 
longer— such bigh-souled generosity must not be sacrificed.— Hark 
thee, brave Sir Damian; I have a mighty secret still to impart, ami 
as this Saxon churl understands no hrcnch, this is no unfit opportu- 
nity to communicate it. Know that thine uncle is a changed man 
in mind, as he is debilitated and broken down in body. Peevishness 
and jealousy have possessed themselves of a heart which was once 
strong and generous ; his life is now on the dregs, and, I grieve to 
speak it, these dregs are foul and bitter.” 

“ Is this thy mighty secret ?” said Damian. “ That men grow old, 
I know ; and if with infirmity of body comes infirmity of temper and 
mind, their case the more strongly claims the dutiful observance of 
those who are bound to them in blood or aficction.” 

“ Ay,” replied the Pilgrim, “ but the Constable’s mind has been 
poisoned against thee by rumours which haV^ reached his ear from 
England, tiiat there have been thoughts of affection betwixt thee 
ana his betrothed bride, Eveline Berenger.— Ha ! have I touched 
you now?” 

“Not a whit,” said Damian, putting on the strongest resolution 
with which his virtue could sup^y him— “ it was but this fellow who 
struck my shin-bone somewhat sharply with his hammer. Proceed. 
My uncle heard such a report, and believed it ?” 

“ He did,” said the Palmer— “ I can well aver it, since he concealed 
BO thought fi*om me. But he prayed me carefully to hide his suspi- 
cions from you, * otherwise,* said he, ‘ the young wolf-cub will never 
thrust himself into the trap for the deliverance of the old hc-wolf. 
Were he once in ray prison-liouse,’ your uncle continued to speak of 
you, * he should rot and die ere I sent one penny of ransom to set at 
liberty the lover of my betrothed bride/ ” 
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Could tills bo my uncle’s sincere purpose?” said Damian, all 
a^bast. " Could he plan so much treaeherv towards me as to leare 
me in the captivity into which I threw myself for his redemption ?— 
Tush ! it cannot be.” , , « i 

“ Flatter not yourself with suchavain opinion,” said the Palmer — 
“if you gfo to »Syria, you pro to eternal captivity, while your uncle returns 
to possession of wealth little diminished — and of Eveline Bereug^er.* 
“Ha ! ” ejaculated Damian ; imd, looking down for an instant, de- 
manded of the PaJraer, in a subdued voice, what he would have him 
to do in such an extremity. ix. 

“ The case is plain, according to my poor judgment,” replied the 
Palmer. “ No one is bound to faith with those who mean to observe 
none with him. Anticipate thk treachery of jour uncle, and let his 
now short and infirm existence moulder out m the pestiferous cell 
to which .ho would condemn your youthful strength. Tho royal 
grant has #isaigned you lands enough. for your honourable support; 
and wherefore not unite with tliem those of the Garde Doloiircuse? 
—Eveline Berenger, if I do not greatly mistake, will scarcely say 
nay. Ay, more— 1 vouch it on my soul that she will say yes, for I 
have sure information of her mind ; and for her precontract, a word 
from Henry to his Holiness, now that they are in the heyday of their 
reconciliation, will obliterate the name Hugh from the parchmenti 
and insert Damian in its stead.” 

“ Now, by my faith,” said Damian, arising and placing his foot 
upon the stool, that the warder might more easily strike off the last 
ring by which he was encumbered,—** I have heard of such things as 
tins — I have heard of beings w^ho, with seeming gravity of word and 
as])ect — with subtle counsels, artfully applied to the frailties of 
human nature — have haunted the cells of despairing men, and made 
them many a fair promise, if they would but exchange for their by- 
ways the paths or salvation. Such are the fiend’s dearest agents, 
ana in such a guise hath the. fiend himself been known to appear. 
In the name of God, old man, if human thou art, begone 1 — 1 like 
not thy words or thy presence— -I spit at thy counsels. And mark 
me,” he added, with a menacing gesture ; “ look to thine own safety 
—1 shall presently be at liberty!” 

“Boy” replied the Palmer, folding his arms contemptuously in 
his cloak, “I scorn thy menaces — 1 leave thee not till wc know* each 
other better ! ” ; 


“ I too,” said Damian, “ would fain know wlitether thou be’st man 
or fiend ; and now for the trial !” As he spoke, the last shackle fell 
from his leg, and clashed on the pavement, and at the same moment 
he sprung on the Palmer, caught him by the waist, and exclaimed. 


^his for doubting the honour of a knight — and this (with a yet more 
Violent exertion! for belying a lady !” 

k Each effort of Damian seemed equal to have rooted up a tree; yet 
though thej staggered the old man, they overthrew him not ; and 
while Damian panted with his last exertion, he replied, “ And take 
this, for so roughly entreating thy father’s brother.” 
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4 4s be spoke, Damian de Lacy, the best Youthful wrestler in Ohe< 
shire, received fto soft fall on the floor oi the dungeon. He arose 
slowly and astounded; but the Palmer had now thrown back both 
hood and dalmatique, and the features, tboueh bearing marks of 
age and climate, were those of his uncle the Constable, who calmly 
observed, I think, Damian, thou art become stronger, or I weaker, 
since my breast was last pressed against yours in our country's cele- 
brated sport. Thou hadst nigh had me down in that last turn, but 
that I knew the old De Lagr’s back-trip as well as thou.— But where- 
fore kneel, man ?’’ He raised him with much kindness, kissed his 
cheek, and proceeded ; ** Think not, my dearest nephew, that I 
meant in my late disguise to try your faith, which I myself never 
doubted. But evil tongues had been busy, and it was this which 
made mo resolve on an experiment, the result of which has been, as 
I expected, most honourable for you. And know (for these walls 
have sometimes cars, even according to the letter), there are oars 
and eyes not far distant which have heard and seen the whole. 
Marry, 1 wish though, thy last hug had not been so severe a ope. 
My ribs still feel the impression of thy knuckles/’ 

“ Dearest and honoured uncle said Damian, “ excuse 

There is nothing to excuse,’^ replied his uncle, interrupting him. 

Have we not wrestled a turn before now?— But there remains yet 
one trial for thee to go through— Oet thee out of this hole speedily 
—don thy best array to accompany me to the Church at noon ; foi*, 
Damian, thou must be present at the marriage of the Lady Eveline 
Berenger.” 

This proposal at once struck to the earth the unhappy young man. 
^^For mercy’s sake,’’ he exclaimed, “hold me excused in tliis, my 
gracious uncle !— I have been of late severely wounded, and am very 
weak.” 

“ As my bones can testift,” said his uncle. “ Why, man, thou hast 
the strength of a Norway bear/* 

“Passion” answered Damian, “might give me streii^h for a 
moment ; but, dearest uncle, ask anything of me rather than this. 
Mctliinks, if 1 hate been faulty, some other punishment might suffice.” 

“I tell thee,” said the Constable, “thy presence is necessary— in- 
dispensably necessary. Strange reports have been abroad, which 
thy absence on this occasion would go far to confirm. Eveline’s 
character and mine own are concerned in this,” 

“ If so,” said Damian, “if It be indeed so, no task will be too hard 
for me. But I trust, when tlie ceremony is over, you will not refuse 
me your consent to take the cross, unless you should prefer my 
joining the troops destined, as 1 heard, for the conquest of Ireland,” 

“ Ay, ay,” said the Constable ; “ if Eveline grant you permission, 

I will not withhold mine.” 

“Uncle,” said Denlian, somewhat sternly, “you do not know the 
feelings which yon with.” 

“Nay,” said the Constable, “I compel nothing ; for if thou goest 
to the church, and likest not the match, thou mayest put a stop to it 
if thou wilt— the sacram^ cannot proceed without the, bridegwm’s 
consent.” 
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understand you not, uncle, ^ said Damian; ‘‘you have already 
consented.” 

** Yes, Damian,” he said, “ I have— to withdraw my claim, and to 
relinquish it in thy favour; for if Eveline Bereng^cr is wedded to- 
day, thou art her bridegroom ! The Church has given her sanction 
-^the King his approbation— the lady says not nay— and the question 
only now remains, whether the bridegroom will say yes.” 

The nature of the answer may be easily conceived ; nor is it 
necessary to dwell upon the splendour of the ceremonial, which, to 
atone for his late unmerited severity, Henry honoured with his own 
presence. Amelot and Bose were shortly afterwards united, old 
Flammock having been previously created a gentleman of coat 
armour, &attbe gentle I^ormau blood might, without utter derogra- 
tion, mingle with the meaner stream that coloured the cheek with 
crimson, and meandered in azure over the lovely neck and bosom of 
the fair Fleming. There was nothing in the manner of the Con- 
stable towards his nephew and his briae, which could infer a regret 
of the generous self-denial which he had exercised in favour of their 
youthful passion. But he soon after accepted a high command in 
the troops destined to invade Ireland ; and his name is found amongst 
the highest in the roll of the chivalrous Normans who first united 
that fair island to the English crown. 

Eveline, restored to her own fair castle and domains, failed not to 
provide for her Confessor, as well as for her old soldiers, servants, 
and retainers, forgetting thoir errors, and remembering thoir fidelity. 
The Confessor was restored to the flesh-pots of Egypt, more con- 
genial to his habits than the meagre fare of his convent. Even 
Gillian had the means of subsistence, since to punish her would have 
been to distress the faithful Raoul. I'hey quarrelled for the futui’C 
part of their lives in plenty, just as they had formerly quarrelled in 
poverty; for wrangling curs will fight over a banquet as fiercely as 
over a Dare bone. Baoul died first, and Gillian having lost her whet- 
stone, found that as her youthful looks decayed Jior wit turned some- 
what blunt. She therefore prudently commenced devotee, and spent 
hours in long panegyrics on her departed husband. 

The only serious cause of vexation which I can trace the Lady 
EvelineJiaving been tried with, arose from a visit of her Saxon re- 
lative, made with much form, but, unfortunately, at the very time 
which the Lady Abbess had selected for that same purpose. The 
discord which arose between these honoured personages was of a 
double clias’acter, for they were Norman and Saxon, and, moreover, 
differed in opinion concerning the time of holding Easter. ' This, 
however, was but a slight gale to disturb the general serenity of 
Eveline; for with her unhoped-for union with Damian, ended the 
trials and sorrows of The b/tbothed. 
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NotdAip. 7. Pagi 07 ▲ .'ttLSH PitrwoB. 

See Madoc tor thia literal office and dutiej. Mr Sonthey'e BOttf inform 
U8 ; The foot-bearer ahull hold the feet of the King in aia lap, fhun the time he re- 
clines at the board till he goes to rest, and he shall chafe them with a towel ; and 
during all that t^xne shall watch that no harm befalls the King. He ehall.eat of the 
same dish hrom whieh the King takes his fbod ; he shall light the first candle, before 
the King.” Such are the inslanotionB given for this port of royal ceremonial in the 
laws of Howell Hha. It may be added, -that probably upon tins Celtic custom was 
founded one of those absurd and incredible representations which were propagated ui 
the time of the French Bevolutioit, to stir up the peaeants against their feudal superiors. 
It was pretended that some feudal seigneurs asserted their right to kilt and disembowel 
a peasant, in order to put their own feet within the expiring body, and so recover them 
from the chill. 

Note B, p. 26. CotmAOB ov tbb Wslsh. 

This is by no means exaggerated in the text. A very honourable testimony was 
given to their valour by King Henry II., In a letter to the Greek Emperor, Bmanual 
Comnenua This prince having desired that an account might be sent him of all tliai 
was remarkable in the island Of Groat Biitnln, Henry, in answer to that request, was 
pleased to take notice, among other particulars, of the extraordinary courage and 
fierceness of the Welsh, who were not afiraid to fight unarmed with enemies armed at 
all points, valiantly shedding their blood in the cause of their country, and purchaa- 
ing glory at the expense of their lives. 

NoteO.p. 49. Abghbus or Walks. 

The Welsh were excellent bowmen ; but,,under favour of Lord Lyttelton, they pro- 
bably did not use the long bow— the formidable weapon of the Normans and afterwords 
of the English yeomen. That of the Wdsh most likely rather resembled the bow of 
the cognate Celtic tribes of Ireland, and of the Highlands of Scotland. It was shorter 
than the Norman long bow, as being drawn to the breast, not to tho ear, more loosely 
strung, and the arrow having a heavy iron head ; altogether, in short, a less efifective 
weapon. It appears from the following anecdote that there was a difference between 
the Welsh arrow and those of the EngOsh. 

In 1122, Henry II., marching into Fowys-Land to chastise Meredvth ap Bletliyn 
and certain rebels, in passing a defile was struck by an arrow on the breast He- 
pelted by the exeelleuce of liis breastplate, the shaft fell to the ground. Wiien tho 
King felt the blow and saw the shaft, ho swore bis usual oath, by tlie deatli of our 
Lor£ that the arrow came not from a Welsli but an EngBsh bow ; and, influenced ^ 
this belief, hastily put an end to the war. ^ ' - ’I 

Note B, p. 61. EudorOhawo, or Gold Craiits or trr Wxlsh. 

. These were the distlngnlAied marks of rank and valour among the nnmerons tribes 
of Celtic extraction. Manliiia, the Homan Champion, gained tlie name of Torquatus, 
or he of the chain, on account of an ornament of this kind, won, in single combat, 
firom a gigantic Gaul. Aneivin; the Welsh bard, mentions, in Ills poem on the 
battle of Catterath, that no less than three hundred of the British, wlio tell thei^ had 
their necks wreathed with the Budorchawg. This seems to infer that the chain was a 
^(Ige of distinction, and valour perhaps but not of royalty ; otherwise there would 
icarce have been so maay kings present hi one battle. This chain has been found 
accordingly in Ireland and Wiaes, and sometimes, tliough more raiwly, in Scotland. 
Boubtlesa it was of too precious materials not to be usually converted Into money by 
the eoeny into whoie hands it fell. 
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Bote E» p. 66. OAtrsLTfBB of m WiLm. 

The Welsh, a fierce and barbarous people, were often accused of mangling tlio*bodies 
of their slain antagonists. Every one must remember BhakespeBre'i aocount, ooir 


- " th^ ttobte Mortimer, 
lionding tho men of lierefbrdthlro m flgbt, . 


Al^n5t ttio trrafmioi' wild Olotidowor-^, 
Vm. by the rutle h*nd> Of that Welihman, ttkwj 
And a thouttaiid of hie people buUtharod | 

Upon •in.wo a«ad oorpeo tbore -oMiueh mlfoie. 


Sucli iMMJtiy, shatneluBfi traiudbnuatioii, 

^ then Welahvoraen done, aa maj-oot be. 
Without muoh ibam«> retold or spoken 


NoleF, p.96. BAnn-OmsT. 

The idea of the Bahr-Oeist was taken from a pa&sage'in the Memoirs of Lady Fan* 
shaw, which have since been given to tlie public, and received with deserved appro- 
bation. ^ i j 

The original runs as follows Lady Fanshaw, shifting among her Mends inlmand, 
like other sound loyalista of the period, tells her story thus t-— 

** From theuoe we went to the Lady Honor O'Brien's, a lady that went for a maid, 
but few believed ii She was the youngest daughter of the Earl of Thomond. There 
we staid three nights^the first of wliich 1 was surprised at beiug laid In a chamber, 
where, when about one o'clock, I heard a voice that awakened me. I drew the curtain, 
and in tiie casement of the window 1 saw, by the light of the moon, a woman leaning 
through the casement into the room, in white, with red hair and pale and ghastly com- 
plexion. She spoke loud, and in a tone I had never heard, thrice, ** A horse and 
then, with a sigh, more like the wind tlian breath, she vanished, and to me her body 
looked more like a thick cloud than substance. 1 was so much frightened that my 
hair stood on end. and my night-clothes fell off. I pulled and pinched your father, who 
never awoke during the disorder I was in, but at last was much surprised to see me in 
titis fright, and more so when 1 related the story and showed him the window opened. 
Neither of us slept any more that night} but he entertained me by telling me how 
much more these apparitions were common in this cOuntiy than In England ; and we 
concluded the cause to be the groat sui^erstition of the Irish, and the want of that know- 
ing faith which should dofciid them from tlie power of the devil, which he exercises 
among them very much. About five o'clock the lady of the house came to see us, 
saying, she had not been in bed all night, because a cousin O’Brien of hers, wliose 
ancejiitors hud owned that house, had desired her to stay with him in bis chamber, and 
tliat ho died at two o’clock ; and sbe said, J wish you to have had no disturbance, lor 
*tis the custom of the place, that when any of the fomiJv are dying, the shape of a 
woman appears overy night in the window until they be dead. TJiis woman was 
many ages sifro ffot with cliild by the owner of this place, who murdered her in his g.'jr- 
don, and flung her into the river under the window | but truly I Uiought not of it 
when 1 lodged you here, it being the best room in the house ! We made little wply to 
her speech, but disposed ourselves to be gone suddenly.” 


Note G, p. 208. MANDBia. 

** It is the fli’st Mow of the lanco or moco which pleroM or •tati»->thoie which fMtow an little ftlt” 

Such an expression Is said to have been used by Handrin, the celebrated smugirler. 
wliile in the act of being broken upon the wheel. This dreadfiil punishment consists in 
the executioner, with a bar of iron, breaking the shoulder boneai arms, thigh-bones, 
and logs of the crimioal, taking his alternate sidea The punisbnient is concluded by > 
a blow across the braast, called the coup de grocer because It removes thesuffsrer from 
hisagwy. When Mandnn received the second blow over tbeleft elioulder bone be 
laugh^. His confessor inquired the reason of demeanour so unbecoming his situation! 

answered Mandrin, who eouM 

^«ngS^^Se®fimbfew.«^ oompfei^ 
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INTEODUOnON 


TO 


CHEONICLES OF THE CANONGATE. 


The preceding volume of this collection concluded the last of the pieces 
originally published under the nominu mtbra of The Author of Waverley ; i 
and the oircumstaricea which rendered it impossible for the writer to onn- 
tiuue longer in the possession of his incognito^ were communicated in 1827, 
in the In&oduction to the first series of Chronicles of the Canongate, — 
consisting (besides a biographical sketch of the imaginary chronicler) of 
three tales, entitled, The Highland Widow,” The Two Drovers,” and 
“ The Surgeon's Daughter.” In the present volume the two Ib-st named 
of these pieces are included, together with three detached stories, 
which appeared the year after in the elegant compilation called ‘*The 
Keepsake.” The “ Surgeon’s Daughter ” it is thought better to defer until 
a succeeding volume, than to 

** Begin and bmk off in the roiddraT’ 

I have, perhaps, said enough on former occasions ;of the misfortunes 
which led to the dropping of that mask under which 1 had, for a long series 
of years, enjoyed so largo a poftiqn of public favour. Through the success 
of those literary efforts, I had bobx^ enabled to indulge most of the tastes 
which a retired person of my station might be supposed^ entertain. In 
the pen of this nameless romancer,!^^6eemed to possess southing like the 
secret fountain of coined gold vouchsafed to thew^vollor of the 

Eastern Tale ; and no doubt believlolust I might ventur^.yrithout silly 
imprudence, to extend my personal espliiiture considerabl^^eyond what 
I should have thought of, my means^^n limited to the competence 
which I derived from inheritance, with tfiSc moderate income of a profes- 
sional situation. I bought, and built, and pumted, and was considered by 
myself, as by the rest of the world, in the safe possession of an easy fortune. 
My riches, however, like the other riches of this world, were liable to acci- 
dents, under which they were ultimately destined to make unto themselves 
wings and fiy away. Th|p year 182fi, so disastrous to many branches of in- 

I Jfamely, “Woodstock"— which will form Vol. XXL of the present Edition. ' 

4 , S l^is paragraph has reference to the arrangement adopted for the former Edition 
nf th6^ayerley Novels in forty-eight volumea To suit that of the present Edition, 
“TholRro Drovers," with the three stories from the Keepsake, will be given in the 
twentieth, and The Surgeon'e Daughter ” in the twenty-fifth Volume. 
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duatry and commerce^ did not spare the market of literature \ and the 
sudden ruin that fell on so many of the bookBcllors, could scarcely haTMi 
been expected to leave unscathed one, whose career had of necessity con- 
nected him deeply and extensively with the pecuniary transactions of that 
profession. In a word, almost without one note of premonition, I found, 
myseU involved in the sweeping catastrophe of the unhappy time, and 
called on to meet the demands of creditors upon commercial establish- 
ments wilh which my fortunes had long been bound up, to the extent of^ 
no less a sum than one hundred and twenty thousand pounds. 

Tho author having, however rashly, committed his pledges thus largely 
to tho hazards of trading companies, it behoved him, of course, to abide ' 
the consequences of his conduct, and, with whatever feelings, he surren- 
dered on we instant every shred of property which he had been accus- 
tomed to call his own. It became vested in the hands of gentlemen, whoso 
integrity, prudence, and intelligence, were combined with all possible libe- 
rality and undness of disposition, and who readily afforded every assist- 
ance towards the execution of plans, in the success of which the author 
contemplated the possibility of bis ultimate extrication, and which were of .. 
such a nature, that had assistance of this sort been withheld, he could have 
had little prospect of carrying them into effect. Among other resources 
which occurred, was the project of that complete and corrected edition of 
his Novels and Eomances (whose real parentage had of necessity been dis- 
closed at the moment of tho commercial oonvmsions alluded to), which has 
now advanced with unprecedented favour nearly to its close ; but as ho 
purposed also to continue, for the behoof of those to whom he was indebted, 
the exercise of his pen in the same path of literature, so long as the tasto 
of his countiymen should seem to approve of his efforts, it appeared to him 
that it would have been an idle piece of affectation to attempt getting up 
a now incognito, after his onglnal visor had been thus dashed from his 
brow. Houoe tho personal narrativo prefixed to tho first work of fiction 
which he put forth after the paternity of tho Waverley Novels” had 
come to be publicly ascortainea ; and though many of the particulars ori- 
ginally avowed in that Notice have been unavoidably adverted to in tho 
I)refaces and notes to some of tho preceding volumes of the present collec- 
tion, it is now reprinted as it stood at tho time, because some interest is 
generally attached to a coin or medal stru(^ on a special occasion, as ex- 
pressing, perhaps, more faithfully than the same artist could have after- 
wards conveyed, the feelings of the moment that gave it birth. Tho In- 
troduction to the first series of Chronicles of the Canongate ran, then, in 
these words ; — 


INTRODUCTION. 

All who ore acquainted with the early history of tho Italian slwje are 
aware that Arlochino is uot, in his original conception, a mere worker of 
marvels with his wooden sword, a jumper in and out of windows, as upon 
our theatre, but, as his parti-coloured jacket implies, a buffoon or down,- ' 
whose, mouth, far from being eternally closed, as amongst us, is filled, like 
that of Touchstone, with quips^ and cranks, and witty devices, very often 
delivered extempore." It is not easy to trace how he became possessed of 
his black visar^ which was anciently made in the resemifiauce of the fitoe 
of a cat ; but it seems that the mask was essential to the performance of 
the character, as will appear from the following theatrical anecdote : — «... 

An actor on the Italian stage permitted at the Foire du Germain, 
in Paris, was renowned for the "md, venturous, and extravagant wit, the 
brillumt eaUies and fortunate repartees, with wMoh he pro^gally seasoned 
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the iiharaoter of the perti-coloured jester, j^me critics^ whose ^ood-will 
Awards a &7ourite perfoxmer was stronger than their judgment^ took 
occasion to remonstrate with the successful actor (m the subject of the 
groteeftiue vi 2 sard. They went wilily to their purpose, observing that his 
classical and attic wit, his delicate vein of humour, his hap]:>y turn for dia- 
logue, were rendered burlesque and ludicrous by this unmeaning and bizarre 
disguise, and that those attributes would become far more impressive, if 
aided by the spirit of his eye and the expression of Ms natural features. 
The aeWs vanity was easily so fhr engaged as to induce him to znako the 
experiment. He played Harle<juin barefaced, but was considered on all 
hands as having made a total failure. He had lost the audacity which a 
sense of inoo^to bostowed, and with it all the reckless play of raillery 
whi<di gave vivacity to his original acting. He cursed his advisers, and 
resum^ his grotesque vizard ; but, it is said, without ever being able to 
regain the careless and suoces^ul levity which the consciousness of the dis- 
guise had formerly bestowed. 

Perhaps the Author of Waverley is now about to incur a risk of the some 

> kind, and endanger his popularity by having laid aside his incognito. It 
is certainly not a volimtaiy experiment, like that of Harlequui ; for it was 
my original intention never to have avowed these works during my life- 
time, and the original manuscripts were carefully preserved (though by 
the care of otliers rather than mine), with the purpose of supplying the 
necessary evidence of the truth when the period of announcing it should 
arrive.^ But the affairs of my publishers Imving unfortunately passed into 

> a manac vment different from their own, 1 had no right any longer to rely 
upon socresy in that quarter ; and thus my mask, llko my Aunt Dinah’s, 
in Tristram Shandy, having begun to wax a little threadbare about the 
chin, it became time to lay it aside with a good grace, unless I desired it 
should fall in pieces from my face, which was now become likely. 

Yet 1 had not the slightest intention of selecting the time and place in 
1 which the disclosure was finally made ; nor was there any concert betwixt 
my learned and respected friend Lorp Meadowbank and myself upon 
that occasion. It was, as the reader is probably aware, upon the ^3d 
Febniary last, at a public meeting, called for establishing a professional 
Theatrical Fund in Edinburgh, that the communication took place. Just 
before wo sat down to table, Lord Meadowbank * asked mopiuvatoly, whe- 
ther I was still anxious to preserve my inco^ito ou the subject of what 
were called the Waverley Kovels ? I did not immediately see the purpose 
of his lordship’s question, although I certainly mi^ht-havo been led to infer 
it, and replied, that the secret had now of necessity become known to so 
many people that I was indifferent on the subject. Jjord Meadowbank 
was thus induced, while doinj? me the great honour of proposing my health 
to the meeting, to say somothingon the subject of these novels, so strongly 
connecting them with me as the author, that, by remaining silent, I must 
have stood convicted, either of the actual paternity, or of we still greater 
erime of being supposed willing to receive indirectly praise to which I had 
no just title. I thus found myself suddenly and unexpectedly I>laced in the 
confesrional, and had only time to recollect that 1 had been guided thither 
by a most friendly hand, and could not, perhaps, find a bettor public op- 
portunity to lay down a disguise, whi(^ began to resemble that of a de- 
tected masquerader. 

I had therefore the task of avowing myself, to the numerous and respeot- 

I These manuscripts are at present (August 18S1) advertised for public sale, which 
Is an addition, though a small one, to other annoyaxices. 

s One of the Supreme Judges of Scotland, termed Lords of Council und Soddou. 
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ibie company assembled, as the sole and unaided author of these Novels of 
Waverley, tiio paternity of which was likely at one time to have formed af 
Dontroversy of some celebrity, for the ingenuity with which some instruc- 
tors of the public gave their assurance on the subject, was extremely per- 
severing. I now think it farther nwessary to say, that while I t^e on., 
myself ^ the merits and domorits attending these compositions^ 1 am 
bound to acknowledge with gratitude, hints of subjects and legends which 
I have received from various quarters, and have occasionally used as a foun- 
dation of my HctitiouB compositions, or woven up with them in the shape 
of episodes. I am bound, in particular, to acknowledge the unremitting 
kinouess of Mr Joseph Tr^n, supervisor of excise at Dumfries^ to whose 
unwearied industry I have been indebted for many curious traditions and 
points of antiquarian interest. It was Mr Train who brought to my recol- 
lection the history of Old Mortality, although I myself had had a personal 
interview with that celebrated wanderer so far back as about 1792, when 1 
found him on his usual task. He was then engaged in repairing the grave- 
stones of the Covenanters who bad died while imprisoned in the Castle of 
Dunnottar, to which-many of them were committed prisoners at the period 
of Argyle’s rising ; their place of confinement is still called the Whigs’ 
Vault. Mr Train, however, procured for me far more extensive informa- 
tion concerning this singular person, whoso name was Patterson, than I 
had been able to acquire during my own short conversation with him.^ 
He was (as I think I have somewhere already stated) a native of the parish 
of Closebum, in Dumfriesshire, and it is believed that domestic affliction, 
as well as devotional feeling, induced him to commence the wandbring 
mode of life which he pursued for a very long period. It is more than 
twenty years since Robert Patterson's death, which took place on the high- 
road near Lockerby, where ho was found exhausted and expiring. The 
white pony, the companion of his pilgrimage, was standing by the side of 
its dying master ; the whole fumisning a scene not unfitted for the pencil. 
Those particulars T had from Mr Train. 

. Another debt, which I pay most willingly, I owe to an unknown corro- 
Rpondent (a lady s), who favoured mo with the history of the upright and 
lugh-principled female, whom, in the Heart of Midlothian, I have teimod 
Icanie Deans. The circumstance of her refusing to save her sister’s life 
by an act of perjury, and undertaking a pilgrimage to London to obtain 
her pardon, are both represented as true by my fair and obliging coiTe- 
spondent ; and they led me to consider the possibility of rendering a ficti- 
twus personage interesting by mere dignity of mind and rectitude of prin- 
ciple, assisted by unpretending good sense and temper, without any of the 
beauty, grace, talent, accomplishment, and wit, to which a heroine of 
romance is supposed to have a prescriptive right. If the portrait was 
received with interest by the public, I am conscious how much it was 
owing to the truth and force of the original sketch, which I regret that I am 
unable to present to the public, as it was written with much fooling and spirit. 

Old and odd books, and a considerable collection of family legends, formed 
another quarry, so ample, that it was much more likely that the strength' 
ixf the labourefshouldbe exhausted than thatmaterials should foil. Imay 
mention, for example’s sake, that the teriible catastrophe of the Bride of 
Lammermoor actually occurred in a Scottish family of rank. The female 
relative, by whom toe melancholy tale was communicated to me many 
years rittoe, was a near connection of the family in which the event had 
happened, and always tdd it with an appearance of melancholy mystery, 

1 See, for some farther particulars, the notes to Old Mortality, in the present col- 
lective edition, 

a TholateMrsfloMle. 
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wMoli ennancod the interest. She had known, in her youth, the brother 
who rode before the unhappy victim to the fatal altari who, though then a 
mere.boy, and occupied almost entirely with the gaiety of his own appear- 
ance in the bridal procession, could not but remark .Imat the hand of his 
sister was moist, and cold as that of a statue. It is unnecessary fai*ther to 
withdraw the veil from, this scene of family distress, nor, although it oc- 
curred more than a hundred years since, might it be altogether agreeable 
• to the representatives of the families concerned in the narrative. It may 
bo proper to say, that the events alone ore imitated ; but I had neither the 
means nor intention of copying the manners, or tracing the characters, of 
the persons concerned in the real story. 

Indeed, I may here state generally, tlwt although I have deemed histori- 
cal personages free subjects of delineation, I have never on any occasion 
violated the respect due to private life. It Wiis indeed impossible that 
traits proper to persons, both living and dead, with whom I nave ]^d in- 
tercourse in society, should not have risen to my pen in such works as 
Waverley, and those which fplloweti it. But I have always studi^ to 
generalise the portraits, so that they should still seem, on the whole, the 
jtroductions of fancy, though possessing some resemblance to real indivi- 
duals. Yet I must own my atten^ts have not in this last particular been 
uniformly successful. Thore are men whoso characters are so peculiarly 
marked, that the delineation of some loading and principal feature inevi- 
tably places the whole person before you in his individuality. Thus the 
character of Jonathan Oldbuck, in the Antiquary, was partly founded on 
that of an old friend of my youth, to whom I am indebted for introducing 
mo to Shakespeare, and other invaluable favours ; but I thought I had bo 
completely disguised the likeness, that his features could not bo recognised 
by any one now alive. I was mistaken, however, and indeed had endan- 
gered what I desired should be considered as a secret ; for I afterwards 
loamed that a highly respectable gentleman, one of the few surviving 
friends of my father, i and an acute critic, bad said, upon the appearance 
of the work, that ho was now convincod who was the author of it, as he 
recognised, in the Antiquary of Monkbams, traces of tlie character of a 
very intimate friend of my father's family. 

1 may here also notice, that the sort of exchange of gallantry, which is 
represented as taking place betwixt Waverley and Colonel Talbot, is a 
litoral fact. The real circumstances of the anecdote, alike honourable to 
Whig and Tory, are those : — 

Alexander Stewart of Invemahyle, — a name which I cannot write with- 
out the warmest recollections of gratitude to the friend of my childhood, 
who first introduced me to the Highlands, their traditions, ana their maii- 
ner 8 ,-^bad been engaged actively in the troubles of 1745. As be chaiged at 
tho battle of Preston with his clan, the Stewarts of Appine, he saw an 
officer of the opposite army standing alone by a battery >ot four cannon, of 
which he disoh^ged three on the advanciiig Highlanders, and then drew 
his sword. Invemahyle mshed on him, and required him to surrender. 

Never to rebels ( was the undaunted reply, accompanied with a lounge, 
which the Highlander received on his target ; but instead of usine his 
sword in cutting down, his now defenoel^ antagonist, he employed it in 
parrying the blow of a Lochaber axe, aimed at the officer by Jiiller, 
one of ms own followers, k grim-lookmgold Highlander, whom I reihember 
to have seen. Thus overp 6 weredi 9 lieut^ant-Colonel Allan Whitefoerd, 
a gentleman of rank and consequence, as well as a bz'ave oiffi^cer, gave up 

1 James Chalmers, Esq., solidtor at law, London, who died docing the jpuh^tion 
of tho present edition of these Kovels, (Aug. 1S31.) 

n 
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his sword, and with it his pui«e and wa1^h> whieh InrerDahylo aooeptad, 
to sav 0 thom from his followars. ^tha affair was over, Mr Stewart 
Bo.ught out his prisoner, and they wore introduced to each other by 
cel^rated John Roy Stewart, who aequainted Colopel Whitefoord with 
the quality of his captor, and made him aware of tlie necessity of reooiviUj^ 
back his property, which he was inclined to leave in the hands to which it 
had fallen. So great became the confidence established betwixt them, 
that Tiivernahylo obtained from the Chovalier his prisoher^e fr^dom npon 
parole ; and soon afteiwards, havingr been sent baok to the Highlahds to 
raise men, ho visited Colonel Whitemord at his own house, and spent two 
happy days with him and his Whig friends, without thinking, on either 
side, of the civil war which was then raging. 

When the battle of Oulloden put* an end to the hopes of Charles Edvwd, 
Invemahyle, wounded and unable to move, was borne from the field by the 
faithful zeal of his retainers. But, as he had been a distinguished Jaco- 
bite, his family and property were exposed to the system of vindictive de- 
struction, too generally carried into execution through the country of the 
insurgents. It was now Oolonol Wbitefoord’s turn to exert himself, and 
he wearied all the authorities, civil and military, with his solicitations for 
pardon to the saver of bis life, or at least for a protection for his wife and 
family, • His applications were for a long time unsuccessful : 1 was found 
with the mark of the Boast upon me in every list,*' was Invernahyle^s ex- 
iressiou. At length Colonel Whitefoord applied to the Duke of Cumber- 
and, Olid virged his suit with every argument which he could think of. 
Being still repulsed, he took bis commission from bis bosom, and, having 
said something of his own and his family's exertions in the cause of the 
House of Hanover, bogged to resi^ his situation in their service, since ho 
could not be permitted to show his gratitude to the person to whom he 
owed his life. The Duke, struck with his earnestness, desired him to take 
up his commission, and granted the protection required for the family of 
Invemahyle. 

The chieftain himself lay concealed in a cave near his own house, before 
which a small body of regular soldiers were encamped, He could hear 
their muster-roll called every morning, and their drums betit to quarter at 
nights, and not a change of the sentinels escaped him. As it was suspected 
that he was lurking somewhere on the property, his family were closely 
watched, and compellod to use the utmost precaution in supplying him 
with food. One of his daugliters, a child of eight or ten years old, was 
employcKl as tlie agent least likely to be suspected, She was an instance 
among others, that a time of danger and difficulty creates a prematuju 
sharpness of intellect. She made herself acquaint^ among the soldiers, 
till she became so familiar to them, that her motions escaped their notice; 
and her prtictiee was, to stroll away in the neighbourhood of the cave, and 
leave what slender supply of food sue carried for that purpose under somo 
remarkable stone, or the root of some tree, where her father might find it 
as he crept by night from his luiking-place. Times became milder, and 
my excellent friend was relieved from posoription by the Act of Indem- 
nity, Such is the interesting story which I have rather iniured than im- 
proved, by the manner in which it is told in Waverley. 

This incident, with several other otrenmatonoes illustraldng the Tales in 
question, was qommunicated by mo to imr late lamented friend, William 
Brskine (a Scottish Judge, by the title of £ord Hinodder), who artarwards 
reviewed with far too much partiality the Tales of my Landlord, for the 
Quarterly Review of January lfil7«^ In the same article are contained 

1 Lord Kineddor died in August 1822. Eheu 1 (Aug. 1881.) 
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othei? iHustratians of tfeo Novel® \ntix whidi I guj^ied my accomplished 
frieodj who took the trouble to write the review* The reader who is de- 
sirous of such iufoimatiou; will find the original of Meg Memlees, and 1 
believo of one or twe other personages of the same cast of character, in the 
article referred to. 

I may also mention, that the tragic and savage oircumstanoeB which are 
repmented as preceding the birth of Allan MacAulay, in the I>igend 
•Montrose, imlly happened in the fimaily of Stewart or Ardvoirlich. The 
wager about- the candlesticks, whose place was supplied ^ Highland 
torch-bearers, was laid and won by one of the HaoDonalds of i^eppoch. 

There can be but little amusement in winnowing out the few grains of 
tinith which are contained in this mass of empty fiction. X may, however, 
before dismissing tho subject, allude tb the various localities which have 
been afiixed to some of the scenery iniarodnced into these Novels, by which, 
for example, Wolfs-Hope is identified with Fast-Castle in Borwicksbine,— 
Tillietudlem with Braphane in Clydesdale,— and the vaUey in the Monas- 
tery, called Glendearg, with the dale of the river Allan, above Lord So- 
merrille’s villa, near Melrose. I can only say that, in these and other in- 
stances, I had no purpose of describing any particular local spot i and the 
resemblance must therefore be of that general kind which neccBsarily ex- 
ists between scenes of the same character. The iron-bound coast of &iot- 
land afibrds upon its headlands and promontories fifty such castles as Wolfs- 
Hope; ov^ county has a valley more or less resembling Glendearg ; and 
if castles like TiUietudlem, or mansions like the Baron of Bradwardine’s, 
are now less frei^uently to oe met with, it is owing to the rage of indiscri- 
minate destruction, wnich has removed or ruined so many monuments of 
antiquity, when they were not protected by their inaccessible situation.i 

The scraps of poetry which have been in most cases tacked to the begin- 
ning of chapters in these Novels, are sometimes quoted either from reading 
or from memory, but, in the general cose, are pure invention. I found it 
too troublesome to turn to' the collection of the British Poets to discover 
aj^site mottoes, and, in tho situation of tho theatrical mechanist, who, 
when the white paper which represented his shower of snow was exhausted, 
continued the storm by snowing brown, I drew on my memory as long as 
I could, and, when that failed, eked it out with invention. I believe that, 
in some oases, where actual names are affixed to the supposed quotations, 
it would be to little purpose to seek them in the works of the authors re- 
ferred to. In some oases, I have been entertained when Dr Watts and 
other graver authors have been ransacked in vain for stanzas for which the 
novelist alone was responsible. 

And now the reader may expect me, while in the confessional, to explain 
the motives why I have so long persisted in disclaiming the works of which 
I am now writing. To this it would be difficult to give any other reply, 
save that of Corporal Nym— It was the author's humour or caprice for the 
time. X hope it will not be construed into ingratitude to the public, to 
whose indulgence I have owed my sanffyrotdmvLoh more than to any merit 
of my own, n I confess that I am. and have been, more indifferent to suc- 
cess, or to failure, as an author, than may be the case with others, who 
feel more strongly the passion for literary mme, probably because they are 
justly oonsoiouB of a better title to it. H vt^as not until J had attained the 
1 ^ of tibirty years that X made any serious attempt at dis tin guishing my- 
as on aulmor ; and at that pmod, men's hopes, desires, and wishes, 

\ 3. 1 would partloUkurlv Intimate the Kaim of Uric, on the eastern coast of Scotland/ 
as having suggested an idtea for the tower called WolfB-Crag, which the public more 
generally identified with the ancient tower of Fast-Castle. 
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have usually acquired somethiogof a decisive character^ and adre not eagerly 
and easily divei’ted into a new Siaunel. When I made the dlscoveiy,--^for^ 
to mo it was one,— that by amusing myself with composition, whic^Ii^ielt' 
a delightful occupation, I could also mve pleasure to others, and became 
aware that literary pursuits wore UJceTy to engage in future a considerable 
portion of my time, I felt some alarm that I might acquire those habits of 
jealousy and fretfulness which have lessened, and degraded, the cbaracteor 
even of great authors, and rendered them, by their petty squabbles and , 
mutual irritability, the laughing-stock of the people of the world. I re- 
solved, therefore, in this respect, to guard my breast, perhaps an un- 
friendly critic may add, my brow, with triple brass,! and as much as pos- 
sible to avoid resting my thoughts and wishes upon literary success, lest I 
should endanger my own peace of mind and tranquillity by Uterary &iluro. 
It would argue either stupid apathy, or ridiculous afitectation, to say that 
1 have been insensible to the pubHo applause, when I have been honoured 
with its testimonies ; and stiil more highly do 1 prize the invaluable friend- 
ships which some temporary popularity has enabled me to form among 
iliose of my contemporaries most distinguiriied by talents and genius, and 
which I venture to hope now rest upon a basis more firm than the circum- 
stances which gave rise to them. Yet feeling all these advantages as a 
man ought to do, and must do, I may say, with truth and confidence, that 
1 have, 1 think, tasted of the intoxicating cup with moderation, and that 
I have never, either in conversation or correspondence, encouraged <^cus- 
sions respecting my own liteorary pursuits. On the contrary, I have usually 
found such topics, even when introduced from motives most flattering to 
myself, rather embarrassing and disagreeable. 

I have now frankly told my motives for oonoealmont, so far as I am con- 
scious of having any, and the pubHo will forgive the egotism of the detail, 
as what is necessarily connected with it. The author, so long and loudly 
called for, has appeared bn the stage, and made his obeisance to the audi- 
ence. liius far his conduct is a mark of roi^ect. To linger iU their pre- 
sence would he intrusion. 

I have only to repeat, that I avow myself in print, as formerly in words, 
the sole and unassisted author of all the Novels published as works of the 
** Author of Waverley.” I do this without shame, for 1 am unconscious that 
there is anything in their composition which deserves leproacli, either on 
the score of religi<m or morality ; and without any feeling of exultation, 
because, whatever may have been their temporary success, I am weU aware 
how much their reputation depends upon the caprice of fashion ; and 1.' 
have already mentioned the precarious tenure by which it is held, as a 
reason for displaying no great avidity in grasping at the possession. 

1 ought to mention, before concluding, that twenty persons, at least, 
wore, either from intimacy or from, the confidence which circumstances 
rendered necessary, participant of this secret ; and as there was no in- 
stance, to my knowledge, of any one of the numb^ breaking faith, I am the 
more obliged to them, because the slight and trivial character of the mys- 
tery was. not qualified to inspire much respect in thosb iptrustod with it. 
Nevertheless, like Jack the Qioht-Rmier, I was fluHy oos^dent in the ad- 
vant^ of my '' Coat of Darich^l,!' Und had it not from compulsory 
circumstances, I woipd indeed have been vety cantious how 1 parM with it. 

JiM for the work which follow^ it was medi^ti^ and in pait printed, 
long before the avowal of the novels toc^ place, and was originally com- 
menced with a declamtion . th^ it was xieither to have intr^uction nor 

! Not <atpgetlier impofsible, when it li considered that I have been at the bar since 
1831 .) 
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preface of any kind. This long* proem, prefixed to a work intended not to 
have any, may, however, serve to show how human purposes, in the most 
trifHng-, as well as the most important affairs, are liable to be controlled 
by the course of events. Thus, we begin to cross a strong river with our 
^es and our resolution fixed on that point of the opposite shore on which 
we purpose to land ; but, gradually giving way to the torrent, are glad, by 
the aid perhaps of branch or bush, to extricate ourselves at some distant 
and perhaps dangerous landing-place, much farther down ^e stream than 
that on which we had fixed our intentions. 

Hoping that the Courteous Header will afford to a known and familiar 
acquaintance some portion of the favour which he extended to a disguised 
candidate for his applause, 1 beg leave to subscribe myself his obliged 
humble servant, 

WALTER SCOTT. 


Abbotsfoiid, ( kt<^er 1 , 1827 . 


Such was the little naiTative which I thought proper to put foHh in Oc- 
tober 1827 ; nor have I much to add to it now. About to appear for the 
first time in my own name in this department of letters, it occurred to me 
that something in the shape of a periodical publication might carry with it 
a certain air of novelty, and 1 was willing to break, if I may so express it, 
the abruptness of my personal forthcoming, by investing an imaginary 
coadjutor with at least as much distiuctuoss of individual existence as 1 had 
ever previously thought it worth while to bestow on shadows of the same 
convenient tribe. Or course, it had never been in my contemplation to 
invite the assistance of any real person in the sustaining of my quasi- 
editorial character and labours. It had long been my ojnnion, that any 
thing like a literary pUnic is likely to ond in suggesting comparisons, 
justly termed odious, and therefore to be avoided : and, indeed, X had also 
had some occasion to know, that promises of assistance, in efforts of that 
order, are apt to be more magnificent than the subsequent performance. 1 
therefore planed a miscellany^ to be dependent, after the old fashion, on 
my own resources alone, and although conscious enough that the moment 
which assigned to the Author of Wavorley ** a local habitation and a 
name,** had seriously endangered his spell, I felt inclined to adopt the 
sentiment of my old licro Montrose, ana to say to myself, that in litera- 
ture, as in war, 

He either fears Ills fate too much, 

Or hli deeertfi are small, 

Who dares not put it to the touch, 

To will or iose it all.'* 


To the particulars explanatory of the plan of these Ohroniclos, which the 
reader is presented with in Chapter XL by the imaginary Editor, Mr Croft- 
angry, Xhave now to add, that the lady, termed in his narrative Mrs Bethune 
Baliol, was designied to shadow out m its leading points the intei^ing 
chafti^r of a dear friqnd^ MraMuiray Keith,! wli^se death> occur- 

ring shmtly befo^ had saddened a wide circle, much attached to her, as 
well for her genuine rirtue and amiable qualities of disposition, as for the 
extent of information which she possess^, and iho d^ightful manner in 
wldch she was used to communicate it In truth, the author had, nn 

1 See Note A. Iktmily of Keith. 
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ma^ ocscaaions, baen indebted to her yivid memory for the svJistrc^m of 
his Scottish fictions— and she accordingly had been, from an early pditiod, 
At no loss to fix the Waverley Norejis on the tight cnlprit. ^ 

In the skoloh of Ohrystal Croftangry’s owh.history, tho author has been 
accused of introducing some not polite allusions to respectable living indi«» 
viduals ; but he may safely, he presuinep, pass over such an insinuation. 
The first of the narratires which Mr Oroftancry proceeds to lay before tho 
public, Tho Highland Widow,” was derived from Mrs Murray Keith, and 
Is given, with tho exception of a few additional circumstances^the intro- 
duction of which I am rather inclined to regret— very much as the excellent 
old lady used to tell the story. Neither the Highland cicerone, MaoLeish, 
nor tho demure Waiting-woman, were drawn from imagination ; and on 
re-reading my tale, after tho lapse of a few years, and comparing its effect 
with’my remembrance of my worthy friend’s oral narration, which was cer- 
tainly extremely affecting, I cannot but suspect myself of having marred 
its simplicity by some of those interpolations, which, at the time when I 
penned them, no doubt passed with myself for embellishments. 

The next tale, entitled **The Two Drovers,” I learned from another old 
friend, the late George Constable, Esq. of Wallace-Craigie, near Dundee, 
whom I have already introduced to my reader as tho original Antiquary of 
Monkbams. Ho had been present, I think, at tho trial at Carlisle, and 
seldom mentioned tho venerable Judge’s charge to the jury without shed- 
ding tears,— -which had peculiar pathos, as flowing down features oanying 
rather a sarcastic, or almost a cynical expression. 

This worthy gentleman’s reputation for shrewd Scottish sense— know- 
ledge of o\ir national antiquities— and a racy humour, peculiar to himself 
—must bo still remembered. For myself, I have pride in reoordingi that 
for many years wo wore, in Wordsworth’s language, 

— a pair of friends, though I was young, 

And ‘ George ’ was seventy-two.” 


w. s. 


AnBOTBVonn, Aug, 15, 1881. 
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[It has been snf^rffested io tlie Author^ Uiat it might be well io reprint here a detailed 
account of the public dinner alluded to in the foregoing Introduction^ ae given in the 
newspapers of tno time ; and the reader Is accordingly presented with the following 
catract firom tho SniwenROK WaaKLv JotiUNAi. for Weanesdny', 28th Fcbmary ]8'27.J 


THEATRICAL FCNB DINNER. 

Bctobe proceeding with our account of tliis very interesting festival— for 
80 it may be termed — it is our duty to present to our readers the following 
letter, which wo have received from the l^rosidont : — 


TO THB EDITOR OE THE EDINBURGH WEEKLY JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I am extremely sorry I have not leisure to correct the copy you sent 
me of what I am stated to have said at tho Dinner for the Theatrical fHind. I 
am no orator ; and upon such occasions as are alluded to, I say as well aa 
1 can what the time requires. 

However, Ihono your reporter has boon more accurate In other instances 
than in mine. 1 have corrected one passage, in wliich I am made to speak 
with great impropriety and petulance, respecting the opinions of those who 
did not approve of dramatic entertainments. 1 have restored what I said, 
which was meant to bo respectful, as every objection founded in conscience 
is, in my opinion, entitled to bo so treated. Other errors I left as I .fouml 
them, it being of little consequence whether I spoke sense or nonsense in 
what was merely intended for the purpose of tho hour. 

I am, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

Walter Soott. 

EoTNBtJiiGB, Umdlay. 


ITio Theatrical Fund Dinner, which took place on Friday, in the Assesd* 
bly Rooms, was conducted with admirable i^kit. The Ohairman, Sir Wai/* 
TER Scott, among his other great qualifications, is well fitted to Onlivon 
such an entertainment. His manners are extremely easy, and his style of 
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speaking simple and natural, yet fUll of Yivaoity and point ; and he has the 
04^. if it bo art, of relaxing into a certain homeliness of manner, without 
loimcLg one partiolo of his dignitv* He thus takes off some of that solemn 
formality which belongs to such meetings, and by his easy and graceful 
familiarity imparts to tiiem somewhat of the pleasing character of a private 
entertainment. Near Sir W. Scott sat the Earl of Fife, Lord Meadowbai\k, 
Sir John Hope of Pinkie, Bait;., Admiral Adam, Bai’on Clerk Rattray, Gil- 
bert Innes, Esq., James Walker, Esq., Robert Bundas, Esq., Alexander 
Smith, Esq., &c. 

The cloth being removed, “Non Nobis Domino’* was simg by Messrs 
Thorne, Swift, Collier, and Hartley, after which the following toasts were 
given from the chair : — 

“The King” — all the honours. 

“The Duke of Clarence and the Royal Family.” 

The chairman, in ^rojjosing the next toast, which ho wished to bo drunk 
in solemn silence, said it was to the memory of a regretted prince, whom 
we had lattdy lost. Every individual would at once conjccturo to whom ho 
alluded. He had no intention to dwoU on his military merits, 'riicy had 
been told in the senate ; they had been repeated in the cottage ; and whon- 
eyor a soldier was the theme, his name was never far distant. But it was 
chiefly in connection with the business of this mooting, wliich his lato Royal 
Highness had condescended in a particular manner to patronise, that they 
were chlled on to drink to his memory. To that charity he had often sacri- 
ficed his time, and had given up the little leisure which bo had from impoilaiit 
business. Ho was always ready to attend on every occasion of this kind ; 
and it was in that view that he proposed to drink to the memory of Ixls lato 
R^al Highness the Duke of York. - Drunk in solemn silence. 

The Chairman then requested that gentlemen would fill a bumper as 
full as it would hold, while he would say only a few words. Ho was in llio 
^ habit of hearing speeches, and he knew the fooling with wliioh long ones 
* were regarded. Ho was sure that it was perfectly unnecessary for him to 
enter into any vindication of the dramatic art, which they had come 
here to support. This, however, he considered to be the proper time and 
proper occasion for him to say a few words on that lovo of rcprosoutatioii 
which was an innate feeling in human nature. It was the first amuse- 
ment that the chihl had— it g**ow greater as he grew up ; and, oven in the 
decline of life, nothing amusea so much as when a common tale is told 
with appropriate personification. The first thing a child docs is to apo 
his schoolmaster by flogging a chair. The assuming a character our 6 elve.s, 
or the seeing others assume an imaginary character, is an enjoyment 
natural to humanity. It was implanted in our very nature, to tako plea- 
sure from such representations, at proper times and on proper occasions. 
In all ages the theatrical art had kept pace with the improvement of 
mankind, and with the progress of letters and the fine arts. As man has 
advance<i from the nxder stages of society, the lovo of dramatic repre- 
sentations has inoreasod, and all works of this nature have been improved 
in character and in structure. They had only to turn their eyes to the 
history of ancient Greece, although he did not pretend to be very deeply 
versed in its ancient drama. Its first traric poet commanded a body of 
troops at the battle of Marathon. Bophodes and Euripides were men of 
rank in Athens, when Athens was in its highest renown. They shook 
Athens with their disoourses, as their theatrical works shook the theatre 
itself. If they turned to France in the time of Louis the Fourteenth, that 
era which is Iho classical history of that countiy, would find tW it 
was referred to l^ all Frenchmen as the goMon age of the drama there. 
And also in England, in the time of Queen Elisabeth, the drama was at 
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its higlicst pitch, when the nation began to mingle deejjly and wisely in 
the general politics of Europe, not only not receiving laws from others, 
but giving laws to the world, and vindicating tiie rights of mankind, 
(Cheers.) There have be^ various times when tho dramatic art subse- 
quently fell into disrepute. Its professors have been stigmatised ; and 
laws have been passed against them, loss dishonourable to them than to 
tho statesman by whom thw were proposed, and to the legislators by 
whom they woro adopted. What were the times in which these laws were 
passed? Was it not when virtue was seldom inculcated as a moral duty, 
that we wero required to rehtiquish tho most rational of all our amuso- 
ments, when the clergy wore enjoined celibacy, and when tho laity wero 
denied the right to read thoir Bibles? Ho thought that it must have 
been from a notion of penance that they oiocted the drama into an ideal 
plaoo of profaneness, and spoke of the theatre as of the tents of sin. He 
did not mean to dispute that there wero many excellent persons who 
thought differently from him, and he disclaimed the slightest idea of 
charging them with bigotry or hypocrisy on that account. He gnvo them 
full credit for thoir tender coiiHciencos, lii making these objections, 
although they did not appear relevant to him. But to these persons, 
being, as he believed them, men of worth and piety, he was sure the pur- 
pose of this meeting would furnish some apology for an error, if there l)0 
any, in tho opinions of those who attend. They would aj^provo tho gift, 
although they miglit differ in other points. Such might not approve of 
going to tho Theatre, but at least could not deny that they might give 
away from their superfluity, what was required for the relief of tlio sick, 
tho support of tho aged, and tho comfort of tho afflicted. These were 
duties enjoined by our i*oligion itself. (Loud cheers.) 

The poriormers are in a paHicular manner entitled to tho support or 
regal'd, when in old age or distress, of those who had partaken of tho 
nmusomouts of tho.so places which they render an ornament to society. 
Their art was of a peculiarly delicate and precarious nature. They had to 
servo a long apprenticeship. It was very long before oven the first-rate 
geniuses could acquire the mechanical knowledge of the stage business. 
I'hey must languish long in obscurity before they can avail themselves of 
their natuml talents ; and after that, they have but a short space of time, 
during which they arc fortunate if they can i)rovido tlie moans of comfort 
in tlio docline of life. That comes late, and lasts but a short time ; after 
which they arc left dependent. Their limbs fail — their teeth are loosened 
— tlicir voice is lost— and they are loft, after giving happiness to others, in 
a most disconsolate state. The public were liberal and gonorous to thoso 
deserving their protection. It was a sad tiling to bo dependent on the fa- 
vour, or, ho might say, in plain terms, on the cajprioo, of the public ; and 
this more particularly for a class of persons of whom extreme prudence is 
not the character. There might bo instances of opportunities being ne- 
glected ; but lot each gentleman tax himself and consider tho opportunities 
t/icy had neglected, and tho suras of money tftey bod wasted ; let eveiy gea- 
tloman look into his own bosom, and say whether those were circumstances 
which would soften his own feelings, wore he to bo plunged into distress. 
Ho put it to every generous bosom— to every better feeling— to say what 
consolation was it to old age to be told that vou might have made provision 
at a time which had beem neglected — (loud cnoers)— and to find it objected, 
that if you had pleased vou might have been wealtliy. He had hitherto 
been speotog of what, in theatrical language, was called siarit, but they 
were somotimos falling ones. There wero another class of sufferers natur- 
ally and necessarily connect^ with the theatre, without whem it was im- 
possible to go on. The sailors have a saying, every man cannot bo a boat- 
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. 0 wit 32 i. If ilierd must bd a gteat actor to Act Hamlot^ thoi'd must Al5o be 
|>eOple to act Laertes, the iSug, Rosencraiita, and Gafldentfcem, otherjiiso 
a drama cannot ^ on. If even Garrick himself were to rise from the dead, 
bO' obuid not act Hamlet alone. There must be generate, colonels, coM- 
mitoding-officers, subalterns. But what are the private soldiers to do? 
Many have mistaken their talents, and have been driven in early vouth 

to try the stage, to which they are not competent. Jle would know wimt to 
say to the indifferent poet ana to the bad artist. He would say that it was 
foolish ; and he would recommend to the poet to become a scnbe, and the 
artist to paint sign-posts— (loud laughter).— But you could not send the 
player adrift, for if be cannot play Hamlet, he must play Guildenstem. 
Where there are naany labourers, wages must be low, and no man in suCh 
a situation con deoently support a wSe and family, and save something off 
his income for old age. “What is this man to do in later life ? Are you to 
cast him off like an old liinge, or a piece of useless machinery, which has 
done its work ? To a person who had contributed to our amusement, this 
would be unkind, ungrateful, and unchristian. His wants are not of his 
own making, but arise from tbe natural sources of sickness and old age. 
It cannot denied that there is one class of sufferers to whom no impru- 
dence can be ascribed, except on first entering on the profession. After 
puititig his hand to the dramatic plough, ho cannot draw back ; but must 
continue at it, and toil, till death release him from want ; or charity, by its 
milder influence, stops in to render that want more tolerable. He had little 
more to say, except that he sincerely hoped that the collection to-day, from 
the number of respectable gentlemen present, would meet the views enter- 
tained by the patrons. He hoped it would do so. They should not be dis- 
heartened. Though they could not do a great deal, they might do some- 
thing. They had this consolation, that everything they parted with from 
their superfluity would do some good. They would sleep the better them- 
selves vmen they have been the means of ^ving sleep to others. It was 
ungrateful and unkind, that those who had sacrificod their youth to our 
amusement should not receive the rewahi due to them, but should be re- 
duced to hard fore in their old age. We cannot think of poor Falstaff 
goin^ to bed without his cup of sa^, or Macbeth fed on bones as marrow- 
tess as those of Bao^uo.— (Loud cheers and laughter.)— As he believed that 
they were all as fond of the dramatic art as he was in his younger days, he 
would propose that they should drink ** The Theatrical Fund,” with throe 
Hmes throe. 

Mh Maokat roBO, on behalf of his brethren, to return their thanks for 
the toast just drunk. Many of the gentlemen present, ho said, were perhaps 
not fully acquainted with the nature and intention of the institution, and 
it might not bo amiss to enter into some explanation op the subject. With 
whomsoever the idea of a Theatiical Fund might have originated (and it 
had been disputed bv the surviving relatives of two or three individuals), 
certain it was that the first legally constituted Theatrical Fund owed ite 
origin to one of the brightest ornaments of the profession, the late David 
Garrick. That eminent actor oonceivod that, by a weekly Subscription in 
the 31ieatre, a fimd might be raised among its members, floxfi wlflch a por- 
tion might bo given to those of his less foriunate br^b]^, and thus an 
opportunity would be offered for prudence to provide w^t fortune had de- 
nied— a comfortable provision for tbe winter. of life. With the welfare of 
bis profession constantly at heart, the seal With wkoh he laboured to up- 
hold its respectability, and to impiness Upon tjbe minds of his brethren, not 
;,!inn1y the necessity, but the blOsi^ng of independence, the Fund became his 
peculiar care. He drew up a form of laws for its government, procured, 
at bte own expense, the passing of an Act of Parliament for its confirmation, 
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b^i^kthed to it batidsome legaoy^ and thus t^ame tho Fathot of the 
Ih!^-Lan6 Fund. So constant was his attachment to this infant establish* 
mcnit) that he chose to graOe the close of the brightest theatrical life on 
record, by the last dispfiiy of his transcendent talent, on the oooasioh of a 
benefit for this child of his adoption, which ever since has ^ne t^the name 
of the Garrick Fund. In imitation of his noble example, ^nds had been 
established in several provincial theatres in Enjgland ; but it remained for 
Mrs Henry Siddons and Mr William Murray to become the founders of the 
first Theatrical Fund in Scotland. (Cheers.) This Fund commenced under 
the most favourable auspices ; it was libemlly supported by the manage- 
ment, and highly patronised by the public. Notwithstanding, it fell short 
in the accomplishment of its intentions. What those intentions were, ha 
(Mr Mackay) need not recapitulate, but they failed $ and he did not hesitate 
to confess that a want of energy on tlie part of the performers was the pro- 
bable cause. A new set of Rules and Regulations were lately drawn up, sub- 
mitted to and approved of at a general meeting of the members of the Thea- 
tre ; and accordingly the Fund was remodelled on the 1st of Januaiy last. 
And here he tho^ht ho did but echo the feelings of his brethren, by pub- 
licly acknowledging the obligations they were under to the management^ 
for the aid given, and the warm interest they had all along taken in the 
welfare of the Fund. (Cheers.) The nature and object of the profession 
had been so well treated of by the President, that he would say nothing ; 
but of the numerous offspruig of science and genius that court precarious 
fame, the Actor boasts the slenderest claim of all : the spoit; of fortune, the 
creatures of fashion, and the victims of caprice, they are seen, heard, and 
admired, but to be forgot-*they leave no trace, no memorial of their exist- 
ence— they ** come like shadows, so deport.” (Clieers.) Yet humble though 
their pretensions be, there was no profession, -trade, or calling, where such 
a combination of requisites, mental and bodily, were indisponsablo. In all 
others the principal may practise after he has been visited by the aMioting 
hand of Providence— some by the loss of limb-Hsome of voice— and many, 
when the faculty of the mind is on the wane, may be assisted by dutlM 
children, or devoted servants. Not so the Actor— he must retain all he ever 
did possess, or sink dojocted to a motumful home. (Applause.) Yet while 
they aro toiling for ephomoral theatric fame, how very few ever possess 
means of hoarding in their youth that which would mve bread in old I 
But now a brighter prospect dawned upon them, ana to the success of this 
their infant establishment they looked with hope, as to a comfortable and 
peaceful home in their declining years. He concluded by tendering to the 
meeting, in the name of his bretWn and sisters, their unfeigned thanks 
for tlieir liberal support, and begged to propose the health of the Patrons 
of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund., (Cheers.) 

Lord Mi:adowban£ said, that by desire of his Hon. Friend in the chair, 
and of his Noble Friend at ms right hand, ho begged leave to return thanks 
for the honour which had been conferred on the Patrons of this excellent 
Institution. , He could answer for himsolf— he could, answer for them all — 
that they were deeply impressed with the meritorious objects which it has 
in view, and of jbheir anxious wish to promote its interests. For himself, 
he might, be perinitted to say, that he was rather surprised at finding his 
own name, as .ohe of the Patrons, associated with so mahy individuals 
of high rank and powerful Infiuouoo. But it was an excuse for those who 
had placed him hi a situation so hotrourable and so dlstiuguished, that 
when tliis cliarity was instituted, he happened to hold a high and re^onsi: 
ble station imder the Grown, when he might have been of use in assisting 
and promoting its objects. His Lordship much feared that he could have 
little expectaUon, situated as ho now was, of doing either ; but he could 
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confidently ^Bert, that few tiling would ^vo him greater gratifioition 
than being nble to contribute to its prosperity imd support ; and, indeed, 
when one recollects the pleasure which at all periods of life he has received 
4 roxh the exhibitions of the stage, and the exertions of the meritorious in- 
dividuals for w We aid this Fund has been est^lished, he must be diverted 
both of gratitude and feeling who would not give his best endeavours to 
jpromote its welfare. And now, that he might in some measure repay the 
gratification which had been afforded himself, lie would be^ leave to pro- 
pose a toast, the health of one of the Patrons, —a great and dii^guished in- 
dividual, whose name must always stand by itself, and which, in an assembly 
such as this, or in any other assembly of Scotsmen, can never be received, 
not, he would say, with ordinary feelings of pleasure or of delight, but with 
those of rapture and enthusiasm. In doing so he feltthat he stood in asomo- 
what new situation. Whoever had been called upon to propose the health of 
his Hon. Friend to whom ho alluded, some time ago, would have found him- 
self enabled, from the mystery in which certain matters were involved, to 
gratify himself and his auditors by allusions which found a responding chord 
in their own feelings, and to deal in the language, the sincere language, of 
panegyric, without intruding on the modesty of tho great indiridual to 
whom he referred. But it was no longer possible, consistently with tho 
respect to one’s auditors, to use upon this subject tenns either of mystifi- 
cation, or of obscure or mdireot allusion. The clouds have been dispelled 
^the darhnm visible has been cleared away— and the Great Unknown— 
tho minstrel of bur native laud— the mighty ms^cian who has rolled back 
the current of time, and conjured up before our living senses the men and the 
manners of days which have long passed away, stands cevealod to tho hearts 
and the eyes of his afifeotibnato and admiring countrymen. If he himself 
were capable of imagining all that belonged to this mighty subject— were 
he oven able to gpve utterance to all that, os a friend, as a man, and as a 
Scotsman, he must feel regarding it ; yet knowing, as he well did, that this 
illustrious individual was not more distinguished for bis towering talents, 
than for those feelings which rendered such allusions ungrateful to himself, 
however eparingly introduced, he would, on that account, still refrain from 
doing that which would otherwise be no less pleasing to him than to his 
audience. But this his Lordship hoped he would bo allowed to say (his 
auditors would not pardon him were he to say less), we owe to him, as a 
people, a large and neai/y debt cf gratitude. He it is who has opened to 
ibrmgners the grand and bharacteiostic beauties of our country. It is to 
him that we owe that our. gallant aneostors, and the struggles of our illus- 
trious patriots,— who fopght and bled in order to obtain and secure tlmt 
independence and that liberty we now enjoy,— have obtained a fame no 
longer confined to the boundaries of a remote and oomparatively obscure 
nation, and who has called down upon their struggles for glory and freedom 
the admiration of foreign oouptrips. He It is wuo has conferred a new re- 
putation on pur national character, and bestowed on Scotland an imperish- 
able name, were it only by her having given birth to himself. (Loud and ’ 

&IB WAL^raE SoOTTceriadnly did not think that, in coming here to-day, 
he would have the taric of acknowledging, before three hundred gentlemen, 
a 860]^ which, pouB^ring that it was communicated to more than twenty 
people, had been restarkably well kept. He was now before the bar of his 
country, and might be understood to bo on trial before Lord Meadowbank 
as on offender ; yet he wim sure that every impartial jury would bring in 
n verdict of Not Proven, He did not now think it necessary to enter unto 
the imsons of his Ipug silence. Perhaps caprice might have a considerable 
share in it. He had now to say, however, that tho merits of these works, 
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if they had anjr, and their faults, were entirely imputable to himself. 
(Lonff and loud cheering.) Ho was afraid to think on what he had done — 

Ipbk on't again I dare not.*' He had thus far unbosoto^ himself, and he 
knew that it would be reported to the public. He me^t, then, seriously 
to state, that when he said he was the author, he was the total and undivided 
author. With tho exception of quotations, there was not a single word 
that was not derived from himself, or suggested in the eotii^e of bis reading. 
The wand was now broken and the book buried. You, will allow mo 
fai-ther to say, with Prosporo, it is your breath that has filled my sails, and 
to crave one single toast m the capacity of the author of these novels : and 
ho would dedicate a bumper to the hesdth of 5ne who has represented some 
of those characters, of which he had endeavoured to give the skeleton, 
with a degree of liveliness which rendered him grateful. He would propose 
the health of his friend Balie Nieol Jarvio (loud applause)— -and he vrae 
sure, that when the author of Waverley and Ilob Itoy drinks to Nicol 
Jarvie, it would be received with that degree of applause to which that 
gentleman has always been accustomed, and that they would take care 
that on the present occasion it should be PBoDioxotTfi f (Long and vehe- 
ment applause.) 

Mr Mackat (who here spoke with great humour in the charactez' pi 
Bailie Jarvie.) — My conscience 1 My worthy father the deacon could not 
have believed that his son could hae had sic a compliment paid to him hy 
the Great Unknown ! 

Sir Walter Soott. — The Small Known now, Mr Bailie. 

Mr Maokat.— He had been long identified with the Bailie, and he was 
vain of tho cognomen, which he had now worn for eight years ; and he 
questioned if any of his brethren in the Council had given such universal 
satisfaction. (Loud laughter and applause.) Before he sat down, he 
bogged to propose The Lord Provost and the City of Edinburgh," 

Sir Walter Soott apologised for the absence of tho Lord Provost, who 
had gone to London on publio business. 

Tune — Within a mue of Edinburgh town.’' 

Sir Walter Scott gave The Duke of Wellington and the Army.*' 

Glee—'' How memly we live! * 

" Lord Melville and the Navy, that fought till they loft nobody to $ght 
with, like an arch sportsman who clears all and goes after the game." 

Mb Pat. Robertson.— They had heard this evening a toast, which had 
been received with intense delight, which will bo published in every news- 
paper, and Will be hailed with joy by all Europe, Ho had one toast as- 
signed him which he had great pleasure in giring. He was sure that the 
stage had in all ages a ^eat effect on the morals and manners of the 
people. It was very desirable that tho stage should be well re^ilated; 
and there was no criterion by which its regulation could be better deter- 
mined than by tho moral character and personal respectability of the per- 
formers. He was not one of those stem moralists who objected to the 
Theatre. The most fastidious moralist could not possibly apprehend any 
injury from the stage of Edinburgh, as it was presently managed, and so 
long as it was adorned by that illustrious individual, Mrs Henry Biddons, 
whose public exhibitions were not more remarkable for feminine grace and 
delicacy, than was her private character for eve^ virtue which could bo 
admired in domestic lim. He would conclude with reciting a few wdrda 
from Shakespeare, in a spirit not of contradiction to those stem moriilista 
who disliked the Theatre, but of meekness : — " Good, my lord, wiil^u see . 
the players well bestowed Do you hear?— let them; be well used, ipr they 

are the abstract and brief chromcles of the time.*' He then gave 
Henry Biddons, and success to tho Thedtre-Ro^^ of Edinburgh, 
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Mr Muhray.— O eutlomen. I riso to rattxcf thatilcft for tha honour you 
]i(^ya done Mrs Siddbns^ in aoing wbioli I ani soxoewhat di|Sculted;^"1^ni 
tirtB extreme delicacy which attends a brother's otpatiatiug upon a sistju^s 
claims to honours isublidy paid — (heari hear)'-^yet, Gontlenien* your kind- 
hass emboldens me to say» that wore I to give uti^ranco to all a brother^ S 
toUnge, I sliould not exaggerate those claims, (Loud applause.) I there- 
fore, Gentlemen, thank you most cordially for the honour you have done 
her, and shall now request permission to make an observation on the estab- 
lishment of the Edinburgh Theatrical Fund. Mr Mackay has done Mrs 
Henry Siddons and myself the honour, to ascribe the establishment to us ; 
but no. Gentlemen, it owes its origin to a higher souroer-the publication of 
‘ the novel of Bob Boy—the unprecedented success of the opera adapted 
from that popular production. (Heajf, hear.) It was that success which 
relieved the Edinburgh Theatre from its difficulties, and enabled Mrs 
Biddons to carry into effect the establishment of a fund she had long de- 
sired, but was prevented from Pfifbeting, from the unsettled state of her 
theatrical concerns. I therefore hope that, in future years, when the aged 
and infirm actor derives relief from this fund, he will, in the language of 
the gallant Highlander, Cast his eye to good old Scotland, and not forget 
Bob Boy.** (Loud applause.) 

Sir Walter Sqott hero stated, that Mrs Siddons wanted tho means but 
not the will of beginning the llieatrical Fund. He here alluded to the 
great merits of Mr Murray's management, and to his merits as on actor, 
which were of the first order, and of which every person who attends the 
Tlieatre must be sensible ; and after alluding to the embarrassments with 
which the Theatre had been at one period threatened, ho concluded by 
giving the health of Mr Murray, wMch was drunk with three times 
three. 

Mr Murray. — Gentlemen, I wish I could believe that in any degree I 
merited the compliments with which it has pleased Sir Walter Scott to 
preface the proposal of my health, or the voty flattering manner in which 
you have done mo the honour to roceivo it. The approbation of such an 
assembly is most gratifying to me, and might encourage feelings of vanity, 
were not such feelings crushed 1^ my conviction, that no man holding the 
situation I havo so long held in Edinburgh, could have failed, placed in the 
peculiar circumstances in which 1 have beon placed. Gentlemen, I shall 
not insult your good taste by eulogiums upon your judgment or kindly 
feeling ; though to the first I owe any improvement I may have made as 
an actor, and certainly my success as a Manager to tho second. (Applause. ) 
When, upon the death of my dear brother, the late Mr BMhions> it waspro- 

r }8od that I should undertake the management of tho Edinburgh Tljeatre, 
confess I drew back, doubting my capability to freo it from the load of 
debt and difficulty with which it was surrounded. In this state of anxiety, 
I solicited the advice of one who had ever honoured me with his Hndest 
regard, and whose name no member of my profession can pronounce with- 
out feelings of the deepest respect and i^atitude— 1 allude to the late Mr 
John Kemble. (Groat applause.) To him I applied j and with the repeti- 
tion of his advice X shall cease to trespass upon your time-r^ear, hear.)— 
''My dear William, fear not ; integrity and assiduity must prove an over- 
match for all difficulty ; and though I approve your not indulging a vain 
pnfidencedh your own ability, and viewing with respectful apptehension 
She judp^ment of the audience you have to aoi before, yet be assured that 
judgn^t will ever be tempered by the feeling that you are acting for the 
widojjrand the fatherless.'’ (Loud applause) GentlemexiL those words 
havawver passed from my mind ; and X feel convinced that you have 
paiwH my xnainy errors, from the feelii]^ that 1 was striving for the 
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widow and the fat^horlees. (Longr and enthusiaatic applaune followed Mr 
MiUTiVs addresa.) 

Sir WALTii.li SooTT gave llio health of the Rtewaitls. 

Mh Vandknuow^.— l^Ir rrohidont and Gentlemen, tho honour conferred 
upon the Btowarda, in tho very flattoringoompliment you have just paid us, 
calls forth onr wannest acknowlod^rmoiits. Tn tendering yon our thanks 
for the approbation you have been please*! to express of our humblo exer- 
tions, 1 would beg Icuvo to advert to iho cause in which wo have been 
onf^aged. Yet, surromidod as I am by tho gunius— tho oloquenoe of this 
enlightened city, I cannot but fool the presumption which ventures to 
addtcbs you on so interesting a subject. Accustomed to speak in the 
language of others, I feel quite at a loss for terms whoroin to clothe tb^ 
sentiraontB excited by tho present occasion. (Applause.) Tho nature of 
tho Trislitution which has sought your foF*toriug patronago, and the objects 
whicli it contemplates, have been fully explainecf to you. But, gentlemen, 
tho relief which it proposes is not a gratuitous relief — ^but to bo purchased 
by the individual contribution of its mornbers towanls tho general good, 
lliis Fund lends no encoui-agoment to idleness or iraiirovidcnce ; but it 
offers an opportunity to prudeneo, in vigour and youth, to make provision 
against the evening of life and its attendant iidirmity. A perio*! is fixed, 
at which wo admit the ploa of ago as an exemption from 2U’ofeB.sional labour. 
It is painful to behold the vctc‘mu on tho stage (compelled by necessity) 
contoDiling against physical <U*oay, mocking tho joyousnoss of mirth with 
tile foobloness of ago, when iho energies doclino, when tho memory fails, 
and big manly voice, tuifting again towards childish treble, 3»ipes and 
whistles in the sound,” Wo wouhl remove him from tho mimic soene, 
whore fiction constitutes Iho chann ; wo would not view old ago caricature 
ing it self. (Apnlause.) But as our meauh may bo found, in time of need, 
inadequate to the fulfilment of our wishes— 'ftMrful c»f raising cxjjoctaiions 
which wo may be unable to gratify- desirous not “ to keep tlio word of 
promise to the car, and break it to the hope” — wo liavo presumed to court 
the assistance of the friends of the drama to strengthen our infmit in- 
stitution. Our a])]>oal has been successful boyond our most sanguine oxpoct- 
athms. The dibtingiii.shed patronage conferred on ua by your preseuco on 
this occsision, and tho substantial suppuii; whicli your benevofonco has so 
liberally afforded to our institution, must inipross every mcmlior of tho 
SHmd with the most grateful sentiments— sentiments which no language can 
express, no time obliterate. (Applause.) J will not tresptiss longer on 
your attention. I wouhl the task of acknowledging our obligation bad 
fallen into abler hands. (Hear, hear.) In the name of tho Stewards, I 
most rosjwctfully and conually thank you for the honour you have done us, 
which greatly o verpa3r8 our poor endeavours. ( A2>plaiise. ) 

[ITiis speech, though rather inadequately reported, was one of tho best 
delivered on this occasion. That it was creditable to Mr Vandenhoffs taste 
and feelings, the preceding sketch will show ; but how much it was so, it 
docs not show.] 

Mr J. Cay gave Professor Wilson and tho University of Edinburgh, of 
which ho was one of the brightest orfiaments. 

Lord MeaDowbank, after a suitable eulogium, gave the Earl of Fife, 
which was drunk with three times threo. 

The Earl oir Fifb expressed his high gratification at the honour con- 
ferred on him. He intimated his approbation of l^o institution, and his 
raadiness to promote its success by every moans in his power, llo con- 
cluded with giving the health of tho Company of Edinburgh. 

Hr Jones, on rising to return thanks, being received with oonaiderable 
applause, said, ho was truly grateful for tho kind onoooragemont ho had 
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experienced, but tlie novelty of the eituatioxL in which he now was, renewed 
all the feebxigs he experienced when he first saw himself announced in the 
bifis ana young gentleman, being Ms first appearance on any stage. (Lai:igh- 
ter and applause.) Although in the nresenoeof those whose indulgence 
had, in another .sphere, so often shielded Mm from the penalties of inability, 
he was unable to execute the task which had so unexpectedly devolved upon 
Mm in behalf of his brethren and Mmself, He therefore begged the com- 
pany to imagine all that grateful hearts could prompt the most eloquent 
1jo titter, and that wouM be a copy of their feelings. (Applause.) Ho 
begged to trespass another moment on their attention, for tiio purpose of 
expressing the thanks of the members of the Fund to the Gentlemen of the 
' Mnburgh Professional Society of Musicians, who, finding that this meet- 
ing was appointed to take place on the same evening with their concert, 
had in the handsomest manner agreed to postpone it. Although it was 
his duty thus to preface the toa^he had to propose, ho was certain the 
meeting required no farther inducement than the rocolloction of the plea- 
sure the exertions of those gentlemen had often afforded them within mose 
walls, to join heartily in &nking ** Health and prosperity to the Edin- 
burgn Professional Society of Musicians.” (Applause.) 

Mb Pat. Robubtson proposed The health of Mr Jeffrey,” whose 
absence was owing to indisposition. The public was well aware that he 
was the most distinguished advocate at the bar ; he was likewise distin- 
guished for the kindness, frankness,, and cordial manner in wMch he com- 
hiunioated with tlie junior members of the profession, to the esteem of 
whom bis splendid talents would always entitle Mm. 

Mb J. Magonoouib gave ** The health of Mrs Siddons, senior— the most 
distinguished ornament of the stage.” 

Sib W. Soott said, that if anything could reconcile Mm to old age, it 
was the reflection that ho had seen the rising as well as the setting sun of 
Mrs Siddons. He remembered well their breakfasting near to the theatre 
—waiting the whole day— the crushing at the doors at six o'clock— and 
their, going in and counting their fingers till seven o'clock. But the very 
first s&sp — the very first word which uttered, was sufficient to overpay 

liim for all his labours. The house was Utorally electrified ; and it was 
only from witnessing the effects of her genius, that ho could guess to what 
a pitch theatrical excellence could be carried. Those young gentlemen 
who have only seen the setting sun of this distinguished performer, beau- 
tiful and serene as that was, must give us old fellows, who have seen its rise 
and its meridian, leave to hold our heads a little higher. 

Mr Dbndas gave ** The memory of Home, the author of * Douglas.* ” 

Mb Magkay hero announced that the subscription for the night amounted 
to £ 280 ; and he expressed gratitude for this suostontial proof of their kind- 
ness. [We ore happy to state that subscriptions have since flowed in very 
liberally,] 

Mb Maosat he^e entertained the company with a pathetic song. 

SlB Walter Scott apologised for having so long forgotten their native 
land. He would now give Scotland, the Land of Cakes. He would give 
every river, every loch, every hill, frefin Tweed to Johnnie Groat’s House— 
every lass in her cottage and countess in her castle ,* and may her sons 
stand by her, as their mthers did before them ; and he who would not drink 
a bumper to Ms toast, may he never drink whisky more ! 

Sir Walter Soott here gave Lord Meadowbank, who returned thanks. 

Mr H. G, bell said, that he should not have ventured to intrude him- 
self upon the attention of the assembly, did he not feel confident that the 
toast he begged to have the honour to propose, would make amends tothe 
very i .q trfcct manner in ivWch he m%ht express Ms sentiments regarding 
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It. It had boan said that, notwithstanding tha mental supremacy of the 
presentage, notwithstanding that the page of our history was jstudded with 
names destined also for toe page of immortality^— that the genius of 
Slmkespeare was extinct^ and the fountain of his inspiration dried up. It 
might be that those observations were unfortunatSy correct, or it might 
be that we were bewildered with a name, not ^sappointod of the reality, 
—for thougjh Shakespeare had brought a Hamlet, an Othello, and a Mao^ 
beth, an ^iel, a Juliet, and a RosaSnd, upon the stage, were there not 
authors living who had brought as varied, as exquisitely painted, and as 
undying a range of characters into our hearts ? The ^ape of the mere 
mould into which genius poured its golden treasures was surely a matter 
of little moment,— lot it be called a Tragedy, a Comedy, or a WaverlQr 
Novel. But even among the dramatic authors of the present day, he was 
unwilling to allow that there was a great and palpable decline from the 
glory of preceding ages, and his toast alone would boar him out in denying 
the truth of the {proposition. After eulogising the names of BMlHe, Byron, 
Coleridge, Maturin, and others, he begged to nave the honour of proposing 
the health of James Sheridan Knowles. . 

Sir Walter Scott, — Gentlemen, I crave a bumper all over. The last 
toast reminds me of a neglect of duty. Unaccustomed to a public duty of 
this kind, errors in conducting the ceremonial of it may be excused, and 
omissions pardoned. Porhapjs I have made one or two omissions in the 
course of tiio evening, for which I trust you will grant me your pardon and 
indulgence. One thing in particular I have omitted, and I would now wish 
to make amends for it, by a libation of reverence and respect to the memory 
of Shakespeare. He was a man of universal genius, and from a period 
soon after his own era to the present day, he has been univeraally idoUsecL 
When 1 oomo to his honoured name, I am like the sick man who hung up 
his crutches at the shrine, and was obliged to confess that he did not walk 
better than before. It is indeed difficult, gentlemen, to compare him to 
any other individual. The only one to whom 1 can at all compare him is 
the wonderful Arabian derviso, who dived into the body of each, and in 
this way became familiar with the thoughts and secrets of their hearts. 
Ho was a man of obscure origin, and, as a player, limited in his acquire- 
ments, but ho was bom evidently with a universal genius. His eyes 
glanced at all the varied aspects of life, and his fancy portrayed with equal 
talents the king on the throne, and the clown who crackles his chestnuts at 
a Christmas fire. Whatever note he takes, he strikes it just and true, and 
awakens a oorresponding chord in our own bosoms. Gentlemen, I propose 

The memory of William Shakespeare.” 

Glee, — Lightly tread, tis hallowed »ound.” 

After the glee. Sir Walter rose, and Dogged to propose as a toast the 
health of a lady, whose living merit is not a little honoiu*ablo to Scotland. 
The toast (ho said) is also flattering to the national vanity of a Scotchman, 
os the lady whom I intend to propose is a native of this country. From 
the public her works have met with the most favourable reception. One 
piece of hers, in partacular, was often acted here of late years, and gave 
pleasure of no mean kind to many brilliant and fashionable audiences. In 
her private character she (he begged leave to say) is as remarkable, as in 
a puDlio sense she is for her genius. In short, he would in on word name 
— Joanna Baillie.” 

* TMs health being drunk, Mr Thome was called on for a song, and sung, 
with great taste and feeling, The anchor’s weighed/* 

W. Menzies, Esq., advocate, rose to propose the health of a gentleman 
for many years connected at intervals with the dramatic art in Gotland, 
;^liether we look at the range of characters he performs, or at the cixpa* 

a 
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city wMoh he erincds in executing thodd which he undertaken^ he ie equally 
to be a^tcited* In all hie parts no is utiriYalled* The individual to whem 
he alluded is'( 0 aid he) well known to the gentlemen present^ in the char- 
acters of MalvoliOf Lord Ogleby^ and the Green Man » aud^ in addition to 
his other qualities, he merits, his perfection in wose charaoteri^ the 
fateful sense of this meeting. He would wish, in the first place, to drink 
his health os an actor ; but he was not less estimable in domestic life and 
as a private gentleman ; and when he announced him as one whom the 
Chairman had honoured with his friendship, he was sure that all present 
Would cordially join him in drinking ^*The health of Mr Terry/’ 

Mr William Allan, banker, said, that he did not rise with the intention 
of making a speech. Ho merely wished to contribute in a few words to 
the mirth of the evening>-an evening which certainly had not passed off 
without some blunders. It had been understood— at least he had learnt 
or supposed, from the expressions of Mr Pritchard — ^that it would be suffi- 
cient to put a paper, with the name of the contributor, into the box, and 
that the gentleman thus contributing would be called on for the money 
next morning. Ho, for his part, had committed a blunder, but it may 
serve as a caution to those who may be present at the dinner of next year. 
Ho had merely put in his name, written on a slip of paper, without tbo 
money. But he would recommend that, as some of the gentlemen might 
bo in the same situation, tlie box should bo again sent round, and ho was 
confident that they, as well as ho, would redeem their error, 

Bia Waltkr Scott said, that the meeting was somewhat in the situation 
of Mrs Anne Pago, who had £300 and possibilities. Wo have already got, 
said ho, £280, but I should like, I confess, to have the £300. He w’ould 
gratify himself by proposing the health of an honourable person, the Lord 
Chief Baron, whom England has sent to us, and connecting with it that of 
his yoke-fellow on the bench,” as Shakespeai*e says, Mr Boron Clerk — 
The Coui*t of Exchequer.” 

Mb Bauon Clerk regretted the absence of his learned brother. None, 
lie was .sure, could bo more generous in his nature, or more ready to help a 
Scottish purj)O 80 . 

Sir Walter Scott. — There is one who ought to bo remembered on this 
occasion. He is, indeed, well entitled to our grateful rocoiloction — one, in 
short, to whom the drama in this city owes much. He succeeded, not 
without trouble, and perhaps at some considerable sacrifice, in establish- 
ing a theatre. The younger part of the company may not recollect the 
theatre to which I allude ; but there ai'e some with mo who may remember 
by name a place called Carrubber’s Close. There Allan Bamsay established 
his httlo theatre. His own pastoral was not fit for the s^e, but it has its 
admirers in those who love the Jlono language in which it is written ; and 
it is not without merits of a very peculiar kind. But, laying aside all con- 
siderations of his literary merit, Allan was a good, jovial, honest fellow, who 
could crack a bottle with the best . — ** l^he memory of Allan Ramsay.” 

Mr Murray, on being requested, sung, 'Twas meiiy in the hall,” and 
at the conclusion was greeted with repeated rounds of applause. 

Mr Jones. — O ne omission, I conceive, has been mode. The cause of the 
fund has been ably advocated^ but it is still susceptible, ip my opinion, of 
an additional charm — 

Without the smile from partial beauty won, 

Oh, what were man?— a world without a sun. 

would not bo a darker spot in poet^ than 'would bo the corner 
>si>eare Square, if, like its fellow, the Register Office, the Theatre 
iser^d by the ladies. They are, in fact, our most attractive stars. 
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Tho Paia^onesses of tho Thcuitro — ^tihe Ladios of the City of Edinburgli." 
bds toast I ask leave to drink with, all the honouxs whick conviviality can 
►nfer. « 

Mr Patreok Eobbbtsor would bo tbo last man willingly to introduce 
ly topic calculated to interrupt the harmony ci the evening ; yet he 
It himself treading upon ticklish ground when he approached tlie region 
' the Nor^ Loch. He cussured the company, however, that ho was not 
)out to enter on the subject of the Improvement Bill, They all knew that, 
the public were unanimous— if the consent of all parties were obtained 
if the rights and interests of everybody were therein attended to, 
ved, reserved, respected, and excepts— if everybody agreed to it— and 
lally, a most essential point, if nobody opposed it— then, and in that case, 
id provided also that due intunation were given— 4ihe bill in question 
ight pass— would pass— or might, could, would, or should pass— all ex- 
mses being defraym — (Laughter). — ^He was the advocate of neither oham- 
on, and would neither avail himself of the absence of the Eight Hon. the 
3rd Provost, nor take advantage of the non-appearance of ms friend, Mr 
3ckbum — ^(Langhterb — But, in the midst of theao civic broils, there had 
ion elicited a ray of nope that, at som# future period, in Bereford Park, 

‘ some other place, if all parties were consulted and satishod, and it 
timation were duly made at the Kirk doors of all the parishes in Scotland, 
terms of the statute in that behalf provided— the people of Edinburgh 
ight by possibility get a now theatre — (Cheers and laughter). — But 
herevor the belligerent powers might be pleased to set down this now 
teatre, ho was sure they all hoped to meet tho Old Company in it. Ho 
lould therefore propose—^* Better accommodation to the Old Company in 
le new theatre, site unknown. ” — (Mr Robertson’s speech was most humour- 
isly given, and he sat down amidst loud cheers and laughter.) 

Sir Waiter Soott. — Wherever the new theatre is built, I hope ii Will 
not be large. There are two errors which wo commonly commit— tho ono 
arising from our pride, the other from our poverty. If thero are twelve 
plans, it is odds but the largest, without any regard to comfort, or an eye 
to tho probable expense, is adopted. There was the College projected on 
this scale, and undertaken in the same manner, and who shall seo the end of 
it ? It has been building all my life, and may probably last during the 
lives of my children, and my children's children. Let not the same pro- 
phetic hymn be sung when wo commence a new theatre, which was per- 
formed on the occasion of lajdug tho foundation stone of a certain edihee, 
Behold tho endless work begun.” Play-going folks should attend some- 
what to oonTonienoe. The new theatre should, in tho first place, bo such 
as may be finished in eighteen months or two years ; and, in tho second 
place, it should bo one in which we can hear our old friends with comfort. 
It is better that a moderate-sized house should be crowded now and then, 
than to have a large theatre with benches continually empty, to tho dis- 
couragement of the actors, and the discomfort of the spectators — (Ap- 
plause). Ho then commented in flattering terms on tho genius of Mao- 
tenzio and his jjrivate worth, and oonclnded by proposing Tho health of 
Henry Mackenzie, Esq.” 

Immediately afterwards he said— Gontlomon, it is now wearing late, 
and 1 shall request permission to retire. like Partridge I may say, 
sum qualis trom** At my time of day I can a^ee with Lord Ogleby as 
to his rheumatism, and say, '' There's a twinge. I hope, therefore, you 
win excuse me for leaving the Chair. — (The worthy Baronet then retired 
amidst long, loud, and rapturous cheering. ) 

Mr Patrios Robbrtsor was then called to the chair by common accla^ 
matiom * 
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Gonllomon, said Mr Kobxbtson^ I take the liberty of askio^r 3 ’ou to fill 
a bumper to the very brim. There is not one of us who will not remembm*, 
iwhile he lives, beinff present at this day’s festival, and the declaraticxa 
made this night by Ihe gentleman who has just left the chair. That declar- 
ation has rent the veil from the fortunes of the Great Unknown^a name 
which must now mergo in the name of the Great Known. It will be hence- 
forth coupled with the name of Scott, which will become familiar like a 
household word. We have h^u^ this confession from his own immortal 
lips — (cheering), --and we cannot dwell with too much, or too fervent praise, 
on the merits of the greatest man whom Scotland has produced. 

After which several other toasts were given, and Mr Robertson left the 
room about half-past eleven. A few choice spirits, however, rallied round 
Captain Broadhead of the 7th Hussars, who was called to the chair, and 
the fosiivity was prolonged till an early hour on Saturday morning. 

The band of the theatre occupied the gallery, and that of the 7th 
Hussars the end of the room, opposite the chair, whose performances 
were greatly admired. It is but justice to Mr Gibb to state, that the 
dinner was very handsome (though slowly served in) and the wines good. 
The attention of the Stewards #wns exemplary. Mr Murray and Mr 
VandenhoflF, with great good taste, attended on Sir Walter Scott's right 
and left, and wo know that he has expiussod himself much gratified by 
their anxious politeness and sedulity 
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CHAPTER I. 

@toftattS(s’t( fttcouttt of ?l$im$itlf. 

81c Stur ad OBti-a. 

This is the path to heaven/’ Such is the ancient motto attached 
to the armorial bearings of the Canon^ate^ and which is inscribed, 
witli greater or less propriety, upon nil the public buildings, from 
the church to the pillory, in the ancient quarter of Edinburgh, which 
bears, or rather once Dore, the same relation to the Good Town 
that Westminster does to London, being still possessed of the 
palace of the sovereign, as it formerly was dignified by the resi- 
dence of the principal nobility and gentry. I may, therefore, with 
some propriety put tlic same motto at the head of the literary un- 
dertaking by which 1 hope to illustrate the hitherto undistinguished 
name of Ohiyatal Croftangry. 

The public may desire to know something of an author who 
pitches at such height his ambitious expectations. The gentle 
reader, therefore—for I am much of Captain Bobadil’s humour, and 
could to no other extend myself so far— the gentle reader, then, will 
be pleased to understand, that 1 am a Scottish gentleman of the old 
school, with a fortune, temper, and person, rather the worse for 
wear. 1 have known the world for these forty years, having written 
myself man nearly since that period— and I do not think it is much 
mended. But this is an opinion which 1 keep to myself when I am 
amon^ younger folk, for I recollect in my youth quizzing the Sexa- 
genarians who carried back their ideas of a perfect state of society 
to the days of laced coats and triple raffles, and some of them to 
the blood and blows of the Forty-five: therefore I am cautious in 
exercising the right of censorship, which is supposed to be acquired 
by men arrived a<^ or approachmgj the mysterious period of life 
when the numbers of seven and nine multiplied into each other, 
form what sages have termed the Grand Climacteric. 

Of the earlier part of my life It is only necessary to say, that I 
swept the boards of the Parliament House with the skirts of my 
gownfdr the usual number of years during \ihich young Lairds were 
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in my time were expected to keep term-got no fees— laughed, and 
made others laugh— drank claret atBayle’s, Fortune’s, and Walker's, 
and eat oysters in the Covenant Close. 

Becoming my own master, I flung my gown at the bar-keeper, 
and commenceef gay man on my own account. In Edinburgh I ran 
into all the expensive societv which the place then afforded. When 
1 went to my house in tlio snire of Lanark, I emulated to the utmost 
the expenses of men of large fortune, and had my hunters, my first- 
rate pointers, my gamecocks, and feeders. I can more easily for- 
give myself for these follies, than for others of a still more blam* 
able kind, so indifferently cloaked over, that my poor mother thought 
herseff obliged to leave my habitation, and betake herself to a small 
inconvenient jointure-house, which she occupied till her death. 1 
think, however, 1 was not exclusively to blame in this separation, 
and I beheve my mother afterwards condemned herself lor being 
too hasty. Thank God, the adversity which destroyed the means of 
continuing my dissipation restored me to the affections of my sur- 
viving parent. 

My course of life could not last. 1 ran too fast to run long ; and 
when I would have checked my career, I was perhaps too near the 
brink of the precipice. Some mishaps I prepared by my own folly, 
others came upon me unawares. I put my estate out to nurse to a 
fat man of bu&iness, who smothered the babe he should have brought 
back to me in health and strength, and, in dispute with this honest 
gentleman, I found, like a skilful general, that my position would be 
most judiciously assumed by taking it up near the Abbey of Holy- 
rood.^ It was then 1 first became acquainted with the quarter, 
which my little work will, I hone, render immortal, and grew famil- 
iar with those magnificent wilds, through which the Kings of Scot- 
land once chased the dark-brown deer, but which were chiefly re- 
commended to me in those days by their being inaccessible to those 
nietaplnsical persons, whom the law of the neighbouring country 
terms John Doe and Richard Roe. In short, the precincts of tlie 

J >alace are now best known as being a place of refuge at any time 
rom all pursuit for civil debt 

Dire was the strife betwixt my quondam doer and myself; during 
which my motions were circumscribed, like those of some conjured 
demon, within a circle, which, “beginning at the northern gate of 
tlie King's Park, thence running nortliways, is bounded on the left 
by the King's garden wall, and the gutter, or keunel, in a line 
wherewith it crosses the High Street to the Watergate, and passing 
through the sewer is bounded by the wails of the Tennis Court and 
Physic Garden, &c. It then follows the wail of the churchyard, joins 
the northwest wall of St Ann's Yards, and going east to the clack 
mill-house, turns southward to the turnstile in the King's Park wall, 
and includes the whole King’s Park within the Sanctuary.” 

These lim^, which I abridge from the accurate Maitland, once 
m^ked the Girth, or Asylum, belonging to the Abbey of Holyrood, 
and which, being still an appendage to the royal palace, has retained 


* See Note B, Ttrbjrof^, 
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tne pmile^e of atx asylum for civil debt One would think the 
space suificientk extensive for a man to atretoh his limbs in, as, be« 
sides a reasonable proportion of level pround (considering that the 
scene lies in Scotland), it includes within its precincts tlie mountain 
of Arthur’s Seat and the rooks and pasturedand called Salisbury 
Craffs. But yet it is inexpressible how, after a certain time had 
elapsed, I used to Ions' for Sunday, which permitted me to extend 
my walk without limitation. During the other six days of the week 
I felt a sickness of heart, which, but for the speedy approach of the 
hebdomadal day of liberty, I could hardly have endured. I expe- 
rienced the impatience of a mastiff, who tugs in vain to extend the 
limits which his chain permits. 

after day I walked by the side of the kennel which divides 
the Sanctuary from the unprivileged part of the Ganongate ; and 
though the month was July, and the scene the old town of Edin- 
burgh, I preferred it to tlie fresh air. and verdant turf which I might 
have enjoyed in the King's Park, or to the cool and solemn gloom 
of the portico w'hich surrounds the palace. To an indifferent per- 
son cither side of the gutter would have seemed much the same — 
the houses eoually mean, the children as ragged and dirty, the car- 
men as brutaJ^ the whole forming the same picture of low life in a 
deserted and impoverished quarter of a large city. But to me the 

f utter, or kennel, was what the brook Ivedrou was to Shimei; 
eath was denounced against him should he cross it, doubtless be- 
cause it was known to his wisdom who pronounced the doom, that 
from tlie time the crossing the stream was debarred, the devoted 
man’s desire to transgress the precept would become irresistible, 
and he would be sure to draw down on his head the penalty which 
he had already justly incurred by cursing the anointed of God. For 
my part, all Elysium seemed opening on the other side of the kennel, 
’and I envied the little blackguards, who, stopping the current with 
their little damdikes of mud, nad a right to stanu on either sid^ of 
the nasty puddle which best pleased them. I was so childish as even 
to make aii occasional excursion across, were it only for a few yards, 
and felt the triumph of a schoolboy, who, trespassing in an orchard, 
hurries back again with a fluttering sensation of joy and terror, 
betwixt the pleasure of having executed his purpose, and the fear 
of being taken or discovered. 

I have sometimes asked myself what I should have done in case 
of actual imprisonment, since I could not bear without impatience 
a restriction which is comparatively a mere trifle ; but I really could 
never answer the question to my own satisfaction. I have all my 
life hated those treacherous expedients called mezzihteirmn% and it 
is possible, with this disposition I might have endured more patiently 
an absolute privation of liberty, than tbe more modified restrictions 
to which my residence in .the Sanctuary at this period subjected me. 
If, however, the feelings I then experienced were to increase in in- 
tensity according to the difference between a jail and my actual con- 
dition, I miiat have hanged myself, or pined to death ; there could 
have been no other alternative. 

Amongst many companions who forgot and neglected m^ of course, 
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when my difficulties seemed to be inextricable, I had one true friend ; 
and that friend was a barrister, who knew the laws of his country 
well, ana, tracing them up to the spirit of equity and justice *in 
which they originate, had repeatedly prevented, by his benevolent 
and manly exertions, the triumphs of selfish cunning over simplicity 
and folly. He undertook my cause, with the assistance of a solicitor 
of a character similar to his own. My quondam doer had ensconced 
himself chin-deep among legal trenches, homworks, and covered 
ways ; but mv two protectors shelled him out of his defences, and I 
was at length a free man, at liberty to go or stay wheresoever my 
mind listed. 

I left my lodgings as hastily as if it had been a pest-house ; I did 
not even stop to receive some change that was due to me on settling 
with my landlady, and I saw the poor woman stand at her door look- 
ing after my precipitate flight, and shaking her head as she wrapped 
the silver which she was counting for me in a separate piece of 
paper, apart from the store in her own moleskin purse. An honest 
Highlandwoman was Janet MacEvoy, and deserved a greater remu- 
neration, had I possessed the power of bestowing it. But my eager- 
ness of delight was too extreme to pause for explanation with 
Janet.- On 1 pushed through the groups of children, of whoso 
sports I had been so often a lazy lounging spectator. I sprung over 
the gutter as if it had been the faM Styx, and I a ghost, which, 
eluding Flute’s authority, was making its escape from Limbo lake. 
My friend had difficulty to restrain me fi’om running like a madman 
up the street ; and in spite of his kindness and hospitality, which 
soothed me for a day or two, I was not quite happy until 1 found 
myself aboard of a Leith smack, and, standing down the Firth with 
a fair wind, might snap my fingers at the retreating outline of 
Arthur’s Seat, to the vicinity of which I had been so long confined. 

It is not my purpose to trace my future progress tlirongh life. 
I had extricated myself, or rather had been freed by my friends, 
from the brambles and thickets of the law. but, as befell the slioep 
in the fable, a great part of my fleece was left behind me. Some- 
thing remained, however ; 1 was in the season for exertion, and, as 
my good mother used to say, there was always life for living folk. 
Steru necessity gave my manhood that prudence which my youth 
was a stranger to. I faced danger, I endured fatigue, I sought 
foreign climates, and proved that 1 belonged to the nation which is 
proverbially patient of labour and prodigal of life. Independence, 
like liberty to Virgil’s shepherd, came late, but came at last, with 
no great affluence in its train, but bringing enough to support a 
decent appearance for the rest of my life, and to induce cousins to 
be civil, and gossips to say, “ I wonder who old Croft will make his 
heir? he must have picked up something, and I should not be sur- 
prised if it prove more than folk think of.” 

My first impulse when I returned home was to imsh to the house 
of my benefactor, the only man who liad in my distress interested 
himself in my behalf. He was a snuff-taker, and it had been the 
pride of ray heart to save the tpsa corpora of the fii^st score of guineas 
I could hoard, and to have them converted into as tasteful a Bnuff-bo :5 
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as Eundell and Bridge could devise. This I had thrust for security 
into the breast of my waistcoat, while, impatient to transfer it to tlie 
person for whom it was destined, 1 hastened to his house in Brown’s 
Square. When the front of the house became visible, a feelin^r of 
alarm checked me. I had been long absent from Scotland, my friend 
was some years older than I ; he might have been called to the con- 
gregation of the just. 1 paused, and gazed on the house, as if I had 
hoped to form some conjecture from the outward appearance con- 
cerning the state of the family within. I know not now it was, but 
the lower windows being all closed and no one stirring, my sinister 
forebodings were rather strengtheued. I regretted now that I had 
not made mqiiiry before I left the inn whore I alighted from the mail- 
coach. But it was too late ; so 1 hurried on, eager to know the best 
or the worst which I could learn. 

The brass-plate bearing my friend’s name and designation was still 
on the door, and when it was opened, the old domestic appeared a 
good deal older, I thought, than he ought naturally to have looked, 
considering the ^period of my absence. “ Is Mr Sommerville at 
home?” said I, pressing forij\ard. 

“ Yes, sir,” said John, placing liimself in opposition to my entrance, 
‘‘he is at home, but 

“ But he is not in,” said L “ I remember your phrase of old, John. 
Come, I will step into his room, and leave a line for him.” 

John was obviously embarrassed by ray familiarity. I was some 
one. he saw, whom he ought to recollect, at the same time it was 
eviueut he remembered nothing about me. .. 

“ Ay, sir, my master is in, and in his own room, but ” 

I would not hear him out, but passed before him, towards the well- 
known apartment. A young lady came out of the room a little dis- 
turbed, as it seemed, and said, “John, what is the matter? 

“ A gentleman, Miss Nelly, that insists on seeing my master.” 

“ A very old and deeply indebted friend,” said I, “ that ventures to 
press myself on my much respected benefactor on my return from 
abroad.” 

“ Alas, sir,” replied she, “ my uncle would be happy to see yon, 
but ” 

At this moment, something was heard within the apartment like 
the falling of a plate, or glass, and immediately after my friend’s 
voice called angrily and eagerly for his niece. Slie entered the 
room hastily, and so did I. But it was to see a spectacle, compared 
with which that of my benefactor stretched on hia bier would have 
been a happy one. 

The easy-chair filled with cushions, the extended limbs swathed in 
flannel, the wide wrapping-gown and night-cap, showed illness ; but 
the dimmed eye, once so rej^cte with living fire, the blabber lip, whose 
dilation and compression used to give such character to his animated 
countenance, — the stammering tongue, that once poured forth such 
floods of masculine eloquence, and had often swayed the opinion of 
the sages whom he addressed,— all these sad symptoms evinced that 
niy friend was in the melancholy condition of those, in whom the 
principle of animal life has unfortunately survived that of mental in- 
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teliigence. He gazed a moment at me, but then seomed msenaible 
of my presence, and went on— he, once the most coftrteous and well- 
bred!— to babble unintelligible but violent reproaches against his 
niece and servant, because lie himself had dropped a tea-cup in at- 
tempting to place it on a table at his elbow, liis eyes caught a 
momentary fire from his irritation; hut he struggled in vain for 
words to express himself adequately, as looking from his servant to 
liis niece, and then to the table, he laboured to explain that they had 
placed it (though it touched his chair) at too great a distance from 
nim. 

The young person, who had naturally a resigned Madonna-like ex- 
pression of countenance, listened to his impatient chiding with the 
most humble submission, checked the servant, whose less delicate 
feelings would have entered on his justification, and gradually, by the 
sweet and soft tone of her voice, soothed to rest the spirit of cause- 
less irritation. 

Slie 1 lieu cast a look towards me, which expressed, “ You see all 
that remains of him whom you call friend.” It seemed also to say, 
“ Your longer presence here can only bo distressing to us all.” 

“ Forgive me, young lady,” I said, as well as tears would permit; “I 
am a person deeply obliged to your uncle. My name is Croftangry.” 

“Lord ! and that I should not hae minded ye, Maistcr Croftangiy,” 
said the servant* Ay, I mind my master had mucklc fash about 
your job. I hue heard him order in fresh candles as rnidniglit chap- 
pit, and tiirt again. Indeed, ye had aye his gude word, Mr Croft- 
angry, for a' that folks said about you.” 

“ Hold your tongue, John,” said the lady, somewhat angrily ; and 
then continued, addressing herself to me, “I am sure, sir, you must 
he sorry to see my uncle in this stale, 1 know you are his friend. 
1 have heard liim mention your name, and wonder he never heard 
from you.” A new cut this, and it went to my heart. But she con- 
tinued, “ I really do not know if it is right that any should— If my 
uncle should know you, which I scarce think ])wssiblc, he would be 

much affected ; and the doctor says that any agitation But here 

comes Dr to give his own opinion.” 

Dr entered. 1 had left him a middle-aged man ; he was now 

an elderly one; but still the same benevolent Samaritan, who wont 
about doing good, and thought the blessings of the poor as good a 
recompense of his professional skill as the gold of the rich. 

He looked at me with surprise ; but the young lady said a word of 
introduction ; and I, who was known to the doctor formerly, hastened 
to complete it. He recollected me perfectly, and intimated that he 
was well acquainted with the reasons I had for being deeply inter- 
ested in the fate of his patient. He gave me a very melancholy 
account of my poor friend, drawing me for that purpose a little 
apart from the lady. The light of life,” he said, “ was trembling 
in the socket; ho scarcely expected it would ever leap up even into 
a momentary flash, but more was impossible.” He then stepped . 
towards his patient, and put some questions, to which the poor in- 
valid, though he seemed to recognise the friendly and familiar voice, 
answered only in a faltering and uncertain manner. 
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The youngs lady, in her turn, had drawn back when the doctor ap- 
proaolicd his patient. You see how it is with him," said the doc- 
tor, addressing' me ; " I have heard our poor friend, in one of the 
most eloquent of his pleadings, give a description of this very disease, 
twliich he compared to the tortures inflicted by Mezeritius, when he 
cliained the dead to tlie living. The soul, he said, is imprisoned in 
"its dungeon of flesh, and, though retaining its natural and inalien- 
able properties, can no more exert them than the captive enclosed 
within a prison-liouse can act as a free agent. Alas ! to see 4m, 
who could so well describe what this malady was in otliers, a prey 
himself to its infirmities I I shall never forget the solemn tone of 
expression with whicli he summed up the incapacities of the para- 
lytic,— -the deafened ear, the dimmed eye, the crippled limbs, — in the 
noble words of Juvenal— 

* onini 

Memhronim damno major, clemeiitia, qua? oec 
Nomina servoruin, nec vultuiu agnosuit amici.’ ** 

As the physician repeated these lines, a flash of intelligence seemed 
to revive in the invalid’s eye — sunk again— again struggled, and he 
spoke more intelligibly than before, and in the tone of one eager to 
say soinctliing which he felt would escape him unless said instantly. 

A question of doath-bed, a question of death-bed, doctor— a reduc- 
tion ex capite tot— Withoring against Wilibiis— about iho morbus 
miticm. 1 pleaded the cause for the pursuer— I, and— and— Why, 
I shall forget my own name— I, and— lie that was the wittiest and 
the best-luimoured man living 

The description enabled the doctor to fill up the blank, and the 
patient joyfully rope'lited the name suggested. “ Ay, ay," he said, 

‘•just he— 1 larry— iioor Harry The light in his eye died away, 

and he sunk buck in his easy-cliair. 

“You have now seen more of our poor friciid, Mr Oroffcangiy," 
said <hc physician, “ than 1 dared venture to promise you; and now 
I must take my professional authority on me, and ask you to retire. 
Miss Sommerville will, 1 am sure, let you know if a moment should 
by any chance occur when her uncle can see you." 

WJiat could I do? I gave my card to the young lady, and, taking 
my ofiering from my bosom — “If my poor iriena," I said, with ac- 
cents as broken almost as his own, should ask where this came from, 
name me; and say from tlic most obliged and most grateful man 
alive. Say, the gold of which it is composed was saved by grains at 
a time, and was hoarded with as much avarice as ever was a miser’s : 
— to bring it here I have come a thousand miles, and now, alas, I 
find him thus ! ” 

I laid the box on the table, and was retiring with a lingering step. 
The eye of the invalid was caught by it, as that of a child by a glit- 
tering toy, and with infantine impatience he faltered out inquiries 
of his niece. With gentle mildness she repeated again and again 
who I was, and why I came, &c. I was about to turn, and hasten 
from a scene so painful, when the physician laid his hand on my 
sleeve — “ Stop^” he said, “ there is a change.” 

There was, indeed, and a marked one. A faint glow spread over 
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his^ pallid features— they seemed to gain the look of intelligence 
'which belongs to vitality— his eye once more kindled— his lip col- 
oured— and drawing himself up out of the listless posture he had 
hitherto maintained, he rose without assistance. The doctor and 
the servant ran to give him their support. He waved them aside, • 
and they were contented to place themselves in such a position be- 
hind as might ensure against accident, should his newly acquired* 
strength decay as suddenly as it had revived. 

" My dear Croftangry,’* he said, in the tone of kindness of other 
days, “I am glad to see you rctumed.— You find me but poorl}’^— 

but my little niece here and. Dr are very kind— God bless you, 

my dear friend! we shall uot meet again till we meet in a better 
world.” 

I pressed his extended hand to my lips— I pressed it to my bosom 
—I would fain have dung myself on my knees ; but the doctor, leav- 
ing the patient to the young lady and the servant, who wheeled for- 
ward his chair, and w^ere replacing him in it, hurried me out of tlie 
room. “ My dear sir,” he said, “you ought to be satisfied ; you have 
seen our poor invalid more like his former self than he has been for 
months, or than he may be perhaps again until all is over. Tlic 
whole Faculty could not have assured such an interval— 1 must see 
whether anything can be derived from it to improve the general 
health.— Pray, begone.” The last argument hun-ied me from the 
spot, agitated by a crowd of feelings, all of them painful. 

When I had overcome the shock of this great disappointment, 1 
renewed gradually my acquaintance with one or two ola companions, 
who, though of infinitely less interest to my feelings than my unfor- 
tunate friend, served to relieve the pressure of actual solitude, and 
who were not perhaps the less open to my advances that I was a 
bachelor^soinewhat stricken in yeai’s, newly arrived from foreign 
parts, dP^ertainly independent, if not wealthy. 

Ij^jj^^^dered as a tolerable subject of speculation by some, and 
^ burdensome to any; I was therefore, according to the 

^^1q Ediiiburgli hospitality, a welcome guest in several 
respfctabl families ; but 1 found no one who could replace the loss 
I had sustained in my best friend and benefactor. I wanted sonic- 
thiuff more than mere companionship could give me, and where was 
I to look for it?— among the scattered remnants of those tliat had 
been my gay friends of yore P-^alas ! 


Many a lad I loved was dead, 
Aud many a lass grown old. 


Besides, all community of ties between us had ceased to exist, and 
such of former friends as were still in the world held their life in a 
diiferent tenor from what I did. 


Some had become misers, and were as eager in saving sixpence 
had been in spending a gi^ea. Some bad turned ag- 
pcjag^—their talk was of oxen, an4 they were only fit compan- 
graziers. Some stuck to cards, and, though no longer deep 
|, rather played small game than sat out. This I particularly 
The strong impulse of gaming, alas! I had felt in my 
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tirae*— it is as intense as it is criminal; but it produces excitation and 
interest, and 1 can conceive bow it should oecome a passion with 
strong and powerful minds. But to dribble away life in exchanging 
bits of painted pasteboard round a ffreeii table, for the piddling 
joiiceru of a few shillings, can only be excused in folly or super- 
innuation. It is like riding on a rocking-horse, where your utmost 
exertion never carries you a foot forward ; it is a kind of mental 
iread-mill, where you are- perpetually climbing, but can never rise 
an inch. From these hints, my readers will perceive I am incapa- 
citated for one of the pleasures of old age, which, though not men- 
tioned by Cicero, is not the least frequent resource in the present 
[lav, — the club-room and the snug hand at whist. 

To return to my old companions : Some frequented public assem- 
blies, like the ghost of Beau Nash, or any other beau of half a cen- 
Mvy back, thrust aside by tittering youth, and pitied by those of their 
:»wii age. In fine, some went into devotion, as the French term it, 
ind others, I fear, went to the devil ; a few found resources in science 
|ind letters ; one or two turned philosophers in a small way, peeped 
uto inicroscones, and became familiar with the fashionable experi- 
nents of the day. Some took to reading ; and I was one of them. 

Some grains of repulsion towards the society around me — some 
[)ainful recollections of early faults and follies — some touch of dia- 
[ficasure with living mankind — ^inclined me rather to a study of an-. 
Equities, and particularly those of my own country. The reader, if 
[ can prevail on myself to contmue the present work, will probably 
be able to judge, in the course of whether I have made any useful 
progress in the study of the olden times. 

I owed this turn of study, in part, to the conversation of my kind 
nan of business, Mr Fairscribe, whom I mentioned as having 
jcconded the efibrts of ray invaluable friend in bringbig the cause 
ill which my liberty and the remnant of my property depended to 
\ favourable decision. lie had given me a most kina reception on 
my return. He was too much engaged in his profession for me to 
intrude on him often, and perhaps his mind was too much tram- 
nelled with its details to permit his being willingly withdrawn from 
hem. In short, he was not a person of my poor friend Sommer- 
fille's expanded spirit, and rather a lawyer of the ordinary class of 
formalists, but a most able and excellent man. When my estate was 
5 old, he retained some of the older title-deeds, arguing, from his own 
feelings, that they would be of more consequence to the heir of the 
Did family than to the new purchaser. And when I returned to 
Edinburgh, and found him still in tiie exercise of the profession to 
lliich lie was an honour, be sent to my lodgings the old family- 
bible, which lay always on my father’s table, two or three otlier 
mouldy volumes, and a couple of sheep-skin bags, full of parchment 
and papers whose appearance was by no means inviting. 

The next time I shared Mr Fairscribe’s hospitable dinner, I failed 
not to return him duo thanks for his kindness, which acknowledg- 
ment, indeed, I proportioned rather to the idea wliicli I knew he 
Tfttertained of the value of such things, than to the interest with 
which I myself regarded them. But the conversation turning on 


/ 
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iny family, who w^ere old proprietors in the Upper Ward of Clydes-* 
dale, gradually excited some interest iu uiy mind ; and when I re- 
tired to my solitary parlour, the first thing I did was to look for a 
pedigree, or a sort of liistoiw of the family, or House of Croftan^, 
once of that Ilk, latterly of Glentanner. The discoveries which 1 
made shall enrich the next chapter* 


CHAPTER IL 

In ©roftangtj) contintteji Slorj}. 

“ What *8 property, dear Swift f I see it alter 
From you to me, from luo to Peter Walter.’* 

Pope. 

‘‘ CuoPT ANGRY — Croftaiidrew — Croftaiiridge — Crofandgrey— for 
sa moiiy wise hath the name been spellit — is wool known to be ane 
house of grit auti<tuity ; and it is said, that King JSiilcolumb, or Mal- 
colm, being tlie first, of our Scottish princes qulia reinovit across the 
Firtli of Forth, did reside and occupy ane palace at EdinburLdi, and 
liad there ane valziant man, who did him man-service, by keeping' 
llic croft, or corn-laud, which was tilled for the convenience of tlie 
king’s liouseliold, and Avas thence callit Oroft-an-ri, tliatis to say, the 
King his croft; quhilk place, though now coverit with biggiugs, is 
to this day called Croflaiigry, and lyetli near to the royal palace. 
And whereas that some of those wlio bear this auld and honourable 
name may take scorn that it arisetli from the tilling of the ground, 
quliilk men account a slavish occujiation, yet we ought to honour the 
plough and spade, seeing we all derive our being IVom our father 
Adiiui, whose lot it became to cultivate the earth, in respect of his 
tiill and transgression, 

‘‘ Also we have witness, as weel in holy writt as in profane history, 
of the honour iu quliilk husbaudrie was held of old, and liowprophorj 
have been taken from the plciigh, and great captains raised up to 
defend their ain countries, sic as Cincinnatus, and the like, who 
fought iiottlio common enemy with the less valiancy that their arms 
IukI been exercised ni balding the stilts of the plough, and their 
bellicose skill in driving of yauds and owsen. 

“ Likewise there are sindry honourable families, quliilk are now a! 
our native Scottisli nobility, and have clombe Jngher up the brae of 
preferment than what this house of Croftangry hath done, quliilk 
shame not to carry iu their warlike shield and insignia of dignity, 
the toeds and implements the quliilk tlicir first forefathers exercised 
in labouring the croft-rig, or. as the poet Virgilius calleth it 
eloquently, in subduing the soil. And no doubt this ancient house 
of Croftangry, while it continued to be called of tliat Ilk, produced 
many worshipful and famous patriots, of quliom I now praetermil; 
the names ; it being my purpose, if God shall spare me life for sic m 
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pious officium. or duty, to resume the first part of my narrative 
touching the house of Croftaugry, when I can set down at lenj^tli 
tlie^eviuents, and historical witness anent tlie facts which I shall 
allege, seeing that words, when they arc unsupported by proofs, are 
like seed sown on the naked rocks, or like an house biggit on the 
flitting and faithless sands/' 

Here 1 stopped to^ravv breath ; for the style of my grandsire, the 
inditcr of this goodly matter, wm rather lengthy, as our American 
friends say. Indeed, 1 reserve the rest of the piece until I can 
obtain admission to the Baniiatyne Club,^ when 1 propose to throw 
off an edition, limited according to tlie rules of that erudite Society, 
with a fac-siiiiile of the manuscript, emblasonry of tJie family arms, 
surroiindod by their quartering, and a handsome disclamation of 
family pride, with itoec ms mvimus esse nihily or Vix ea nostra 
voco. 

In the mean time, to speak tmtli, I cannot but suspect, that thougli 
my 'worthy ancestor puffed vigorously to swell up the dignity of his 
family, w^e have never, in fact, risen above therank of middling proprie- 
tors. The estate of Glciitaimer earac to us by the intermarriage of 
my ancestor with Tib 8oinineril, termed by tlio 8outhrons Soininer- 
villo,®' a dauglitcr of that noble house, but I fear on wliat my great- 
grandsirc calls the wrong side of the blanket.” Her liusband, 
Gilbert, 'was killed figlitiiig, as the Jn<fuidiio post moriem Jms it, 
snh vexUlo re<fi% apitd pmlmm jaxta liranxtoUf lie Flvddoir^ 
fidfV 

Wc had our sliare in other national misfortunes —were forfeited, 
like Sir Jolm Colville of tlie Dale, for following our betters to the 
field of Langside ; and, in the contentious times of the last Stewarts, 
ive were severely fined for harbouring and resetting intcrcornmunod 
ministers *, and narrowly escaped giving a niai’tyr to tJie Calendar of 
the Covenant, in the per.son of the father of our fmiiilj Jiistorian. 
He “ took the slieaf from the mare,” however, as tlio MS. expresses 
it, and agreed to accept of the terms of panlon offered by govei ii- 
luent, and sign the bond, in evidence lie would give no farther 
ground of offence. My grandsire glosses over his father's back- 
sliding as smoothly as he can, and comforts himself with ascribing 
his w'ant of resolution to his nn willingness to WTeck the ancient name 
and family, and to permit liis lands and lineage to fall under a doom 
of foi-foitiire. 

“ And indeed,” said the venerable com])iier, as, jn-aisod be God, 
we seldom meet in Scotland with tliesc belly-gods and voluptuaries, 
whilk arc unnatural enough to devour their patrimony bequeathed 
to them by their forbears in chambering and wantonness, so that 
they come, with the prodigal son, to the husks and the s'wine-trough ; 
aiKl as I have the less to dreid the existence of such^ unnatural 
Ncroes in mine own family to devour the substance of their ow'ii 
Ijouse like brute beasts out of mere gluttonie and Epiciirislinesse, so 
I need only warn mine descendants against over hastily meddling 

1 See Note C. The Bannatyne ChOK 

> See Note D. TheSmTnervilles, 
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tiriiliilie mutations in state and in relijij^ion, which have neon 'Hear* 
hand to the bringfing this poor house of Croftangry to perdition, as 
we have shown more than once. And albeit I would not that my 
successors sat still nltoffether when called on by their duty to Kirk 
and King; yet I would nave them wait till stronger and wealthier 
men than themselves were up, so that either they may have the 
better chance of getting through the day ; ox^ failing of that, the 
conquering party having some fatter quariy to live upon, may, like 
gorged hawks, spare the smaller game.** 

Tliere was something in this conclusion which at first reading 
piqued me extremely, and I was so unnatural as to curse the whole 
concern, as poor, bald, pitiful trash, in which a sillv old man was 
saying a great deal about nothing at alL Nay, my first impression 
was to thrust it into the fire, the rather that it reminded me, in no 
very flattering manner, of the loss of the family property, to which 
the compiler of the history was so much attached, m the very manner 
which he most severely reprobated. It even seemed to my aggrieved 
feelings, that his unprcscient gaze on futurity, in which he could not 
anticipate the folly of one of his descendants, who should throw away 
the whole inheritance in a few years of idle expense and folly, was 
meant as a personal incivility to myself, though written fifty or sixty 
years before I was born. 

A little reflection made me ashamed of this feeling of impatience, 
and as I looked at the even, concise, yet tremulous hand in which 
the manuscript was written, I could not help tliinking, according to 
au opinion 1 have heard seriously maintained, that something of a 
mail’s character may be conjectured from his handwriting. That 
neat, but crowded and constrained small hand, argued a man of a 
good conscience, well-regulated passions, and, to use his own pln ase, 
an upright walk in life ; but it mso indicated narrowness of spirit, 
inveterate prejudice, and hinted at some degree of intolerance, 
which, though not natural to the disposition, had arisen out of a 
limited education. The passages from Scripture and the classics, 
rather profusely than happily introduced, and written in a half-text 
character to mark theii- importance, illustrated that peculiar sort of 
pedantry which always considered the argument as gamed, if secured 
by a quotation. Then the flourished capital letters, which orna- 
mented the commencement of each para^aph, and the name of his 
family and of his ancestors, whenever these occurred in the page, do 
they not express forcibly the pride and sense of importance with 
which the author undertook and accomplished his task? I per- 
suaded myself the whole was so complete a portrait of the man, that 
it would not have been a more undutiful net to have defaced his 
picture, or even to have disturbed his bones in his coffin, than to 
destroy liis manuscript. I thought, for a moment, of presenting it 
to Mr Fairscribe ; but that confounded passage about the prodigal 
and swine-trough — settled at last it was as well to lock it up in my 
own bureau, with the intention to look at it no more. 

But 1 do not know how it was, that the subject began to sit nearer 
my heart than I >vas aware of, and I found myself repeatedly engaged 
in reading descriptions of farms which were no longer mine, and 
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boundaries which inarlcecl the property of others. A love of 
the nutaje aobm^ if Swift be nght in translating those words, 
‘ family estate,” began to awaken in my bosom ; the recollections of 
my own youth adding little to it, save what was connected with 
neld-sports. A career of pleasure is unfavourable for acquiring a 
taste for natural beautv, and still more so for forming associations 
of a seiitin^jntal kind, connecting us with the inanimate objects 
around ns. 

I liad tliought little about my estate, while I possessed and was 
wasting it^, unless as affording the rude materials out of which a 
certain inferior race of creatures, called tenants, were bound to pro- 
duct' (in a greater quantity than they actually did) a certain return 
called rent, ^\hicll was dO'.tincd to supply my expenses. This was 
my general view of the matter. Of parliciilar places, 1 recollected 
that (jarval-liill was a famous piece of rough upland pasture, for 
reaiing young colls, and Icaeliing them to throw their feel,-— that 
Minioii-buni had thelincst yellow trout in the country,— tliat 8cggy- 
ch'iigh was unequalled for woodcocks, — tlmt Bou gibber t-moors 
afibrded excellent inoorfowl-shooting. and tliat the clear bubbling 
fountain called the llarijcr’s Well, was the best recipe in the world 
on a moHiing after a J/(Ov/ (jo with my neighbour fox-hunters. Still 
the‘«e ideas recalled, by dcgi ees, pictuu s of which 1 had since learned 
to appreciate (lie merit—* scenes of silent loneliness, where extensive 
moors, undulating into wild hilK, were only disturbed by the whistle 
of th(' plover, or the crow of the heath-cock ; w’ild ravines creeping 
up into mount,iim, filled with natural wood, and which, when traced 
downwards along the path formed by slieplierdh and nutters, w’cre 
found grnduall} to cnlaige and dee])en, as each formed a channel to 
its own bri)ok, somctiines bordered by steep banks of earth, often 
with the more ronianlic boundary of naked rocks or cliffs crested 
with oak, niountaiii-asli, and ha/d, — all gratifying tlio eye the more 
tliat the scenery w^a*?, from the bare nature of the country urouud, 
totally unexpected. 

1 liiul recollections, too, of fair and fertile holms, or level plains, 
extending between tlu' wooded banks and the bold stream of the 
Clyde, which, coloured like pure amber, or rather having the hue of 
the pebbles called Cairngorm, rushes over sheets of rock and beds 
of gravel, inspiring a species of awe from tlie few and faithless fords 
which it presents, and the frequency of fatal accidents, now dimin- 
ished by the number of bridges. These alluvial holms w*ere fre- 
quently bordered by triple and quadruple rows of large trees, which 
gracefully marked their boundary, and dipped tlmir long arras into 
tlie foaming s-tream of the river. Other places 1 rcmieinhered, which 
had been described by the old huntsman as the lodge of tremendous 
wild-cats, or the spot where tradition stated the mighty stag to have 
been brought to hay, or where heroes, wliose might w’as now as much 
forgotten, were said to have been shiin by sui prise, or in battle. 

It is not to he supposed that thes>c finished landscapes became 
Visible before the eyes of my imagination, as the scenery of the stage 
is disclosed by the rising of the curtain. I have said, that I had 
looked upon the country around me, during the hurried and dissi- 

T 
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pated period of my life, with the eyes indeed of my body, but without 
those of my understanding:. It was piece by piece, as a child piekj 
out its lesson, that I began to recollect the beauties of nature which 
had once surrounded me in the home of my forefathers. A natural 
taste for them must have lurked at the bottom of ray heart, which 
awakened when 1 waslin foreign countries, and becoming by degrees 
a favourite passion, gradually turned its eyes inwards, and ransacked 
the neglected stores which ray memory had involuntarily recorded, 
and when excited, exerted herself to collect and to complete. 

I began now to regret more bitterly than over the having fooled 
away my family property, the care and improvement of which, 1 saw, 
miffbt have afforded an agreeable employment for ray leisure, which 
only went to brood on nasfc misfortunes, and increase useless repin- 
ing. “ Had but a single farm been reserved, however small,” said I, 
one day to Mr Fairscribe, “ I should have had a place I could call 
my home, and something that I could call business.” 

It might have been managed,” answered Fairscribe ; “ and for 
my pH.rt, I inclined to keep the mansion-house, mains, and some of 

the old family acres together; but both Mr and you were of 

opinion that tlie money would be more useful” 

** True, true, my good friend," said I, “I was a fool then, and did 
not think 1 could incline to be Glentauner with £200 or £300 a-ycar, 
instead of Glentanner witli as many tliousands. I was then a haughty, 
pettish, ignoiiant, dissipated, broken-down Scottish laird; and Uiink- 
ing my imaginary conseijiience altogether ruined, I cared not liow 
soon, or how absolutely, 1 was rid of everything that recalled it to 
my own memory, or that of others.” 

“And now it is like yon have changed your mind?” said Fair- 
scribe. ‘‘ Well, fortune is apt to circumduce the term upon us; but 
I think she imiy allow you to revi.se your condesceudeiice.” 

“How do you mean, my good friend?” 

ay,” said Fairscribe, “there is ill-luck in averring till one is 
sure ot his facts. I will look back on a file of newspapers, and t(»- 
morrow you sliall liear from me; come, help yourself— I have seen 
you fill your glass liigher.” 

sliall .see it again ” said I, pouring out what remained of oui- 

bottle of chirct; “ the wine is capital, and so shall our toast ho To 

your fireside, my good friend. And now wc shall go beg a Scots 
song without foreign graces, from my little siren Miss Katie.” 

1 he next day accordingly I received a parcel from Mr Fairscribe 
with a newspaper enclosed, among the advertisements of which, one 
was marked with a cross as requiring my attention. I read to my 
surprise— 


'^HESIRARLE ESTATE FOR BALE. 

“By order of the Lords of Council and Session, will be exposed 
to sale in the New Sessions House of Edinburgh, on Wednesday, the. 
25th November, 18—, all and whole the lands and barony of Glen- 
tanner, now caUed Castle-Treddies, Iving in the Middle Ward of 
Clvdesdale, and shire of Lanark, with the tcinds, parsonage, and 
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vicarage, fishings in the Clyde, woods, mosses, moors, and pastur- 
ages," &c. &c. 

\ Tlie advertisement went on to set forth the advantages of the soil, 
Bituation, natural beauties, and capabilities of improvement, not for- 
getting its being a freehold estate, with the particular uolypus capa- 
city of being sliced up into two, three, or, with a lituc assistance, 
Tour freehold qualifications, and a hint that the county was likely to 
be eagerly contested between two great families. The upset price 
tit which “ the said lands and barony and others " were to be exposed, 
was thirty years* purchase of the proven rental, which was about a 
Fourth more than the property had fetched at the last sale. This, 
wliich was mentioned, 1 suppose, to sliow the improvable character 
3f the land, would have given another some pain ; but let rne speak 
'ruth of invself in good as in evil — it pained not me. I was only 
ingry tliat t'airscribc, wlio knew something generally of the extent 
:)f my funds, should have tsuitalised me by sending rne information 
jhat riiy family property was in the market, since lie must have 
known that the price was far out of my reach. 

But a letter dropped from tlie parcel on the floor, wliich attracted 
ny eye, and explained the riddle. A client of Mr Fairscribe's, a 
noneyed man, thought of buying Glcntaiiner, merely as an invest- 
neiit of money— it was even unlikely he would ever see it; and so 
die price of the whole being some thousand pounds beyond what 
2 ash he had on Jiand, this accommodating Dives would gladly take a 
partner in the sale for any detached farm, and would make no objec- 
don to its including, the most desirable part of the estate in jioint of 
beauty, provided the price was made adequate. Mr Fairscrihe 
R^oiild UiKe care I was not imposed on in the matter, aud said in his 
mrd, he believed, if 1 really wished to make sucli a purchase, 1 had 
letter go out and look at the premises, advising me, at tlie same 
ime, to keep a strict incognito; an advice somewhat superfluous, 
iinco I am naturally of a reserved disposition, 


CHAPTER m. 

®roftangV2)» int^r alia, CSfvntannet^ 

Then sing of st/ige-coachcH, 

And fear no reproaclies 
For riding in one 
But daily be jogging, 

Wliilst, whistling aud flogging. 

Whilst, whistling and flogging. 

The coauhniau drives on. 

Fabqubar. 

Disouised in a grey surtout which had seen service, a white castor 
on my head, and a stout Indian cane in my hand, ilie next week saw 
me on the top of a mail-coach driving to the westwai d. 
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I like mail-coaches, and I hate ihetn. I like them for my conve- 
nience, hut I detest them for setting the whole world a-gadding, in^ 
stead of sitting quietly still minding their own business, and preserv- 
ing the stamp of originality of character which nature or education 
may liave impressed on them. Off they go, jingling against each 
other in the rattling vehicle till they have no more variety of stamp 
in them than so many smooth shillings— the same even in their 
Welsh wigs and great-coats, each without more individuality than 
belongs to a partner of the company, as the waiter calls them, of the 
North coach. 

Worthy Mr Piper, best of contractors who ever furnished four 
frampal jades for public use, I bless you when I set out on a journey 
myself; the neat coaches under your contract render the inter- 
course, from Jolinie Groat’s House to Ladykirk and Cornhill Bridge, 
safe, pleasant, and cheap. But Mr Piper, you, who are a shrewd 
arithmetician, did it ever occur to you to calculate how many fools’ 
heads, which might have produced an idea or two in the year, if 
suffered to remain in quiet, get effectually addled by jolting to and 
fro in these flying chariots of yonr^s ; how many decent countrymen 
become conceited bumpkins after a cattle-show dinner in the capital, 
which they could not have attended save for your means ; how many 
decent country parsons return critics and spoiiters, by way of import- 
ing the newest taste from Edinburgh ? And how will your conscience 
answer one day for carrying so many bonny lasses to‘barler modesty 
for conceit and levity at the metropolitan Vanity Fair ? 

Oonsider, too, the low rate to wJiich you reduce human intellect. 
I do not believe your habitual customers have their ideas more en- 
larged than one of your coach-horses. They knows the road, like 
the English postilion, and they know nothing beside. They date, 
like the carriers at Gadsliill, from the death of John Ostler ; ^ the 
succession of guards forms a dynasty in their eyes ; coachmen are 
their ministers of state, and an upset is to them a greater inci- 
dent llran a change of administration. Their only point of interest 
on the road is to save the time, and see whether the coach keeps the 
hour. This is surely a miserable degradation of human intellect. 
Take my. advice, my good sir, and disinterestedly contrive that once 
or twice a-quartcr your most dexterous whip shall overturn a coacli- 
ful of the superfluous travellers, hi terror em to those who, as Horace 
iays, “ delight iu the dust raised by your chariots.” 

Your current and customary mail-coach passenger, too, gets abo- 
minably selfish, schemes successfullv for the best seat, the freshest 
egg, the right cut of the sirloin, llie mode of travelling is death to 
all the courtesies and kindnesses of life, and goes a great way to de- 
moralise the character, and cause it to retrograde to barbarism. You 
allow us excellent dinners, but only twenty minutes to eat them ; aud 
what is the consequence ? Bashful beauty sits on the one side of us, 
timid childhood on the other; respectable, yet somewhat feeble old 
age is placed on our front ; and all require those acts of politeness 
which ought to put every degree upon a level at the convivial board. 

1 Bee the opening egene of tbe ilret part of Sbakespeare's Utfury 1V% 
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But have we time— we the strong: and active of the party— to perform 
"'the duties of the ta])le to the more retired and oashful, to whom 
these litiie attentions are clue? The lady should be pressed to her 
chicken — the old man helped to his favourite and tender slice—the 
child to his tart But not a fraction of a minute have we to bestow 
on any other person than ourselves; and ik\^ of 

the gfuard’s discordant note, summons us to the coach, the weaker 
party having g^oue without their dinner, and the able-bodied and 
active threatened with indigrestion, from having: swallowed victuals 
like a Lefstershire clown bolting bacon. 

On the memorable occasion I am speaking of, I lost my break- 
fast, sheerly from obeying the commands of a respectable-looking 
old lady, who once required me to ring the bell, and another time 
to help the tea-kettle. I have some reason to think, she was liter- 
ally an old Htojger, who laughed in her sleeve at my complaisance ; 
so "that I have sworn in my secret soul revenge upon her sex, and 
all such errant damsels of whatever age and degree, whom I may 
encounter in my travels. I mean all this without the least ili- 
will to my friend the conti'aetor, who, I think, has approached as 
near as any one is like to do towards accomplishing tlie modest 
wish of the Amatus and Amata of the Peri Batnous, 

Ye firods, annihilate bnt time and space, 

And make two lovers happy. 

I intend to give Mr P. hia full revenge when I come to discuss 
the more recent enormity of steamboats; meanwhile, I shall only 
say of both these modes of conveyance, that 

There is no living with them or without them. 

I am perlmi>s more critical on the mail-coach on this particu- 

lar occasion, that 1 did not meet all the respect from tlic worshipful 
company in his Majesty's carriage that I think I was entitled to. I 
must say it for myself, that I bear, in my own opinion at least, not a 
vulgar point about me. My face lias seen service, but there is still a 
good set of teeth, an aquiline nose, and a quick grey eye, feet a little 
too deep under the eyebrow; and a cue of the kind once called mili- 
tary, may serve to show that my civil occupations have been some- 
times mixed with those of war. Nevertheless, two idle young fellows 
in the vehicle, or rather on the top of it, were so much amused with 
the deliberation which I used in ascending to the same place of emin- 
ence, that I thought I should liave been obliged to pull them up a 
little. And I was in no good-humour, at an unsuppressed laugh fol- 
lowing ray descent, when set down at the angle, where a cross-road, 
striking off from the main one, led me towards Glentanner, from 
a^liich I was still nearly five miles di.stant. 

It was ail old-fashioned road, which, preferring ascents to sloughs, 
ivas led in a straight line over height and hollow, through moor and 
:lale. Every object around me, as I passed them in succession, re- 
minded me of old days, and at the same time formed the strongest 
contrast with them possible. Unattended, on foot, with a small 
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bundle in my hand, deemed scarce sufficient good company for the 
two sbabby-genteels with whom I had been lately perched on 
top of a m ail-coach, 1 did not seem to be the same person with the 
young prodigal who lived with the noblest and gayest in tlie land, 
and who, tljirtv years before, would, in the same country, have been 
on the back of a horse that had been victor for a plate, or smoking 
along in his travelling chaise-and-four. My sentiments were not 
less changed than my condition. 1 could quite well remember, that 
my ruling sensation in tlic days of heady youtli, was a more school- 
boy’s eagerness to get farthest forward in the race in which I had 

engaged ; to drink as many bottles as ; to be thought as good a 

judge of a horse as ; to liavc the knowing cut of ’s jacket. 

These were thy gods, O Israel ! 

Kow I was a mere looker-on ; seldom an unmoved, and sometimes 
an angiT spectator, but still a spectator only, of the pursuits of man- 
kind. 1 felt how little my opinion was valued by those engaged in 
the busy turmoil, vet I exercised it with the profusion of an old law- 
yer retired from his profession, who thrusts hirnself into his neigh- 
bour’s affairs, and gives advice where it is not wanted, merely under 
pretence of loving the crack of the whip. 

I came amid tlicse relloctions to tljc brow of a hill, from which I 
expected to see Gleritanner; a modest-looking yet comfortable house, 
its walls covered with the most productive fruit-trees in that part of 
the country, and screened from the most stormy quarters of tlie liori* 
zon by a deep and ancient wood, which overhung tlie neighbouring 
hill. The house was gone ; a great part of the wood was felled ; ami 
instead of the gentleinan-likc mansion, shrouded and embosomed 
among its old hereditary trees, stood Oastle-Treddlcs, a huge luiu])- 
ing four-square pile of freestone, as bare as my nail, except for a 
paltry edging of decayed and lingering exotics, witli an impoverished 
lawn stretched before it, wliidi, instead of boasting acop-groen 
tapestry, enamelled with daisies, and with crowsfoot and cowslips, 
showed an extent of nakednc.ss, raked, indeed, and levelled, but 
where the sown grasses had failed with drought, and the earth, 
retaining its natural complexion, seemed nearly as brown and bare 
ns when it was newly du^ up, 

TJie Jiouse was a large mbric, which pretended to its name of Castle 
only from the front windows being ffnislied in acute Gothic arches 
(being, by tlie way, the very reverse of the castellated style), and 
eacli angle graced with a turret about the size of a peuper-box. In 
every other respect it resembled a large town-house, wnich, like a fat 
burgess, liad taken a w\alk to the country on a holiday, and climbed 
to the top of an eminence to look around it. The bright-red colour 
of the freestone, the size of the building, the formality of its shape, 
aii^H^wardness of its position, harmonised as ill witli the sweeping 
C®|^M|;front, and tlie Ibubbling brook which danced down on the 
fat civic form, with bushy wig, g^old-headed cane, 

^^^^oloured coat, and mottled silk stockings, would have 
^ fed with the wild and magnificent scenery of Corehouse Linn. 

^ Went up to the house. It was in that state of desertion which is 
fperhaps the most unpleasant to look on, for the place was going to 
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decay without having* been inhabited. There were about the man* 
'^^* 011 , tliough deserted, none of the slow mouldering touches of time, 
wliich communicate to buildings, as to the human frame, a sort of 
reverence, while depriving them of beauty and of strength. The dis* 
coiicovted schemes of the Laird of CasUe-Treddles, had resembled 
fruit tJiat becomes decayed without ever liaving ripened. Some win- 
dows broken, others patched, others blocked up with deals, gave a 
disconsolate air to all around, and seemed to say, There Vauity had 
piij’poscd to fix her seat, but was anticipated by Poverty.” 

To the inside, after many a vain summons, I was at length admitted 
by an old labourer. The house contained every contrivance for 
luxury and accommodation ;—tlie kitchens were a model, and there 
were hot closets on tlie office staircase, that tl)e dishes might not 
cool, as our Scottish phrase goes, between tlie kitchen and tlie hall. 
But ijistead of the genial hujcII of good cheer, these temples of 
Coraiis emitted the damj3 odour of sepiilciiral vaults, and the largo 
cabinets ()f cast-iron looked like the cages of .some feudal Bastilc. 
The eating-room and drawing-room, with an interior boudoir, wex'e 
magniiiceiitiipartments, tlm ceilings fretted and adorned with stucco- 
work, wliicli Jilr(?ady was broken in many places, and looked in others 
damp and inouldejung; the wood paneiling was shrunk and warped 
and crack(*d; the doors, whicdi had been hung for more than two 
years, were, ncvorthel(‘SS, already swinging loose from their hinges. 
I)csolalion, in short, was where enjoyment had never been; and the 
want of all the usual means lo preserve, was fast performing the 
work of decay. 

'Die story was a common one, and told in a few words. Mr 
Treddles, senior, who bought the es(ate, was a cautions monc'y-raak- 
iiig person; his son, still embarked in commercial speculations, de- 
sired at the same time to enjoy hi.s opulence, anii to increase it. He 
incurred great expenses, amongst whicli this edifice was to be num- 
bered. 'i’o support tins lie spi^culaled boldly, and unfortunately; 
and thus the w'hole history is told, which may serve for more places 
tliaii (Bcntauricr. 

Str ange and various feelings ran tlirongh my bosom as I loitered 
in these deserted apartments, scarce bearing what my guide said to 
inc about llic size and destination of cncli room. Ihe first seiiti- 
inciit, 1 am ashamed to say, was one of gratified spite. My patrician 
pride was pleased, that the mechanic, who had not thought the 
house of the Croftangrys sufficiently good for him, had now experi- 
enced a fall in his turn, My next thought was as iiiean, tliough not 
BO malicious. “I have had the better of this fellow/'* tliought I ; “ if 
I lost the estate, 1 at least spent the price ; and Mr Trcddles has lost 
his among paltry commercial engagements.'* 

“Wretch ! ’* said the secret voice witlrin, “darc.st thou exult in thy 
shame ? llecollect how thy youth and fortune were wasted in those 
years, and triurapli not in the enjoyment of an existence which 
levelled thee with the beasts that perish. Bethink thee, how this 
poor man’s vanity gave at least bread to tlie labourer, peasant, and 
citizen; and Ids profuse expenditure, like water spilt on the ground, 
refreshed the lowly herbs and plants where it fell. But thou I whom 
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hast thou enriched, during^ thy career of extravagance, save those 
brokers of the devil, vintners, panders, gamblers, and horse-jockey^ 
The anguish produced by this self-reproof was so strong that I put 
xny hand suddenly to my forehead, and was obliged to allege a sud- 
den megrim to ni^r attendant, in apology for the action, ana a slight 
groan with which it was accompanied. 

I then made an effort to turn my thoughts into a more philosophi- 
cal current, and muttered half aloud, as a charm to lull any more 
painful thoughts to rest— 

Kune ager Umibreni sfiib nomine^ nuper Ofdli 
Vidus, erit nulli propHus ; sed cedit in usum 
Nunc mihi, nwnc alii. Quocirca uivite fortes, 

Foriiarpie adversis oppemite pectora rebus. l 

111 my anxiety to fix the philosophical precept in my mind, I recited 
the last line aloud, which, joined to my previous agitation, I after- 
wards found became the cause of a report, that a mad schoolmaster 
had come from Edinburgh, with the idea in his head of buying 
Castlc-Treddlcs. 

As I saw my companion was desirous of getting rid of me, I asked 
where I was to find the person in whose hands were left the map of 
the estate, and otlicr particulars connected with the sale. The 
agent who had this in possession, I was told, lived at the town of 

; which I was informed, and indeed knew well, was distant five 

miles and a hittock, whicli may pass in a country where they are less 
lavish of their land, for two or three more. Being somewhat afraid 
of the fatigue of walking so far, 1 inquired if a liorsc, or any sort of 
a carriage, was to he had, and was answered in the negative. 

“But,” said my cicerone, “you may halt a blink till next morning 
9.t the Treddlcs Arms, a very decent house, scarce a mile off.” 

“ A new house, I suppose ? ” replied I. 

“Na, it's a new public, but it^s an auld house: it was aye the 
Leddy s jointure-house in the Croftangry-folk s time ; but Mr Tred- 
dles has fitted it up for the convenience of the country. Poor man, 
he was a public-spirited man when he had the means.” 

“ Duiitarkin a puhlic-housv^ ! ” I exclaimed. 

“ Ay,” said the fellow, surprised at my naming the place by its 
former title, “3'e’ll hae been in this country before, Pra thinking?” 

“Long since,” I replied— “ and there is good accommodation at 
what-d'ye-call-’em arms,' and a civil landlord?” This I said by way 
of saying something, for the man stared very hard at me. 

“ V ery decent accommodation. Ye'!! no be for fashing wi' wine, 

1 Hoeacb, Sat. II. Lib. 2. The meaning will be best conveyed to the English 
reader in Pope's imitation 

property, dc&r Swia ? you see it niter 
rrom you to me, ft*uD) me tu I'ctor Walter ; 

<j>r ill a mortgage prove a lawyer's shore ; 

Or in a Jointure vanish flrom tho Jisir. 

Khadoa, that to Bacon conM retreat allhrd. 

Become th« portion of a booby lord ; 

And Uelmsiey, once proud Buckiiigiiam's delight. 
fiUdes to a aenvoner and (dty knight. 

Iiet lands and hoxMos have uhat lords thry ail). 

Let us bo fix'd, gad our own masters stilL 
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I’m thinking, and there’s walth o’ porter, ale, and a drap g^ude 
A^hisky”— (in an under-tone)— “ Fairntosh, if you can get ou the 
lee-side of the gudewife— for there is nae gudeman— They ca’ her 
Christie Steele.” 

I almost started at the sound. Christie Steele ! Christie Steele 
was my mother’s body-servant, her very right hand, and, between 
ourselves, something like a viceroy over her. I recollected her per- 
fectly ; and though she had, in former times, been no favourite of 
mine, her name now sounded in my ear like that of a friend, and was 
the first word I Jiad heard somewhat in unison witli the associations 
around me. I sallied from Castle-Treddles, determined to make the 
best of my way to Duntarkin, and my cicerone hung by me for a 
little way, giving loose to his love of talking ; an opportunity which, 
situated as he was, the seneschal of a deserted castle, was not likely 
to occur frequently. 

“ Some folk think,” said my companion, “ that Mr Treddles might 
as wcel have put my wife as Christie Steele into the Treddles Arms, 
for Christie had been aye in service, and never in the jiublic line, 
and so it’s like slie is ganging back in the world, as I hear — now, my 
wife had keepit a victualling ofiSce.” 

“ That would liave been an advantage, certainly,” I replied. 

“ But I am no sure that I w*ad ha’ looteii Eppic take it, if they had 
put it in lier ofier.” 

‘‘ Tliat’s a difierent consideration.” 

“ Oiiy way, 1 wadna ha’ liked to have offended Mr Treddles ; he 
was a wee toustie when you rubbed him again’ the hair— but a kind, 
wool-moaning man. ” 

I wanted to get rid of this species of cbjft and finding myself near 
tlie entrance of a footpatli which made a short cut to Duntarkiii, I 
put half-a-crown into my guide’s hand, bade him good-evening, and 
])lunged into the woods. 

“ Hput, sir— fio, sir— no from the like of you— stay, sir, yc wiinna 
find the way that gate— Odd’s mercy, lie maun ken the gate as weel 
as I do niysell— weel, I wad like to ken wlia the chield is.” 

Such were the last words of my guide’s drowsy, uninteresting tone 
of voice ; and glad to be rid of him, I strode out stoutly, in despite of 
large stones, briers, and had ste 2 %% which abounded in the road 1 had 
chosen. In the interim, I tried as much as I could, with verses from 
llorace and Prior, and all who liave lauded the mixture of literary 
witli rural life, to call back the visions of last night and this morn- 
ing, imagining myself settled in some detached farm of the estate 
of Glentanner, 

Which sloping hills around enclose— 

Where many a birch and brown.oak grows j 

when I sliould have a cottage with a small library, a small cellar, a 
spare bed for a friend, and live more happy and more honoured than 
' when I had the whole barony. But the sight of Castle-Treddles had 
disturbed all my own castles in the air. The realities of the matter, 
like a stone plashed into a limpid fountain, had destroyed the reflec- 
tion of the objects around, which, till this act of violence, lay slum- 
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berin^ on the crystal surface, aud I tried in vain to re-establish the 
picture which had been so rudely broken. Well, then, I wolild^ 
k another way ; I would try to get Christie Steele out of her puhJw, 
since slie was not thriving in it, and she who had been -my mother’s 
ffovenianto should be mine. I knew all her faults, and I told her 
history over to myself. 

She was a grand-daughter, I believe, at least some relative, of the 
famous Covenanter of the name, whom Dean Swift’s friend, Captain 
Crcichton, shot on his own staircase in the times of the nersecutions,^ 
and had pei haps dei'ived from her native stock much both of its 
good aud evil properties. No one could say of her that slie was 
the life and spirit of tlie family, though, in my mother’s time, she 
directed all family affairs ; her look was austere and gloomy, and 
when she was not displeased with you, 3 ^ou couhl only find it out by 
her silence. If there was cause for complaint, real or imaginary, 
Christie was loud enough. She loved my mother with the devoted 
attaclinient of a younger sister, but she was as jealous of her favour 
to any one else as if she had been the aged husband of a coquettish 
wife, and as severe in her reprehensions as an abbess over her nuns. 
The command which she exercised over her was that, I fear, of a 
strong and determiiied over a feeble and more nervous disposition ; 
and though it was used with rigour, yet, to the best of Christie 
Steele’s belief, she wjis urging her mistress to her best and most 
becoming course, and would "have died rather tlmn liave recom- 
mended any other. The attachment of this woman was limited to 
tlie family of Croftangry, for she had few relations ; and a dissolute 
cousin, whom late in life slie had takeu as a husband, liad long left 
her a widow. 

'i’o me slie Iiad ever a strong dislike. Even from my Ctarly child- 
liood, she was jealous, strange as it may seem, of my iiitci'cst in my 
mother’s affections ; she saw my foibles and vices with abhoiTcnce, 
and without a grain of allowance ; nor did she pardon the weiikness 
of maternal affection, even wdien, by tlie death of two brothers, 1 
came to be the only child of a widowed parent. At tlie time ray dis- 
orderly conduct induced mv mother to leave Gleutanner, and retreat 
t^:) her jointure-house, 1 afw'ays blamed Christie Steele for having 
influenced her resentment, and prevented her from listening to my 
vows of amendment, which at times were real and serious, and 
might, ])crhfips, have accelerated that change of disposition which 
lias since, I trust, taken place. But Christie regarded me as alto- 
gether a doomed and predestinated child of perdition, who was sure 
to hold on my course,* and drag downwards wuosoever might attempt 
to afford me support. 

Still, though I knew such had been Christie’s pi*ejudices against 
me in other days, yet I thought enougli of time Inid since passed 
away to destroy all of them. I knew, that when, through the dis- 
order of my affairs, ray mother underwent some temporary incon- 
venience about money matters, Christie, as a thing of course, stood in" 
the gap, and having sold a small inheritance which had descended to 

See Noto B. Steele^ a CovenanUr, shot ty Captain Ch'tk'hi<i/n. 
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her, brougpht the purchase-money to her mistress^ with a sense of 
deyotion as deep as that which inspired the Christians of the first 
affe, when they sold all they had, and followed the apostles of the 
church. I therefore thoug’lifc that we mig"ht, in old Scottish phrase, 
“let byg-anes be byganes,” and begin upon a new account. Yeti 
resolved, like a skilful general, to reconnoitre a little before laying 
dowii any precise scheme of proceeding, and in the interim I deter- 
mined to preserve my iiicogiuto. 


CHAPTER IV. 

©roftangrg hib0 abku to CCfgbcjibale* 

Alao, how changed from vrhat it had ouce been I ^ 

*Twas now degraded to a common inn. 

Gav. 

An hour’s brisk walking, or thereabouts, placed me in front of 
Diiutarkin, wbich bad also, I found, undergone considerable altera- 
tions, though it had not been altogether deuiolislied like the principal 
mansion. An inn-yard extended before the door of the decent little 
jointure bouse, even amidst the remnants of the liolly hedges which 
liad screened tlic lady’s garden. Tlion a broad, raw-looking, new- 
made road intruded itself up the little -jglen, instead of riie old 
horseway, so seldom used that it was afm^ost entirely covered with 
grass. It is a great enormity of which gentlemen trustees on the 
highways arc sometimes guilty, in ndoptin!| the breadth necessary 
for an avenue to the metropolis, where all that is required is an 
access to some sequestered and unpopulous district. ^ I do not say 
anything of the expense ; that the trustees and their constituents 
may settle as they please. But the destruction of sylvan beauty is 
great, when the breadth of the road is more than proportioned to 
the vale through which it runs, and lowers of course the consequence 
of any objects of wood or water, or broken and varied ground, which 
might otherwise attract notice, and give pleasure. A ^bubbling 
runnel by the side of one of those modern Appian or Flaminian 
highways, is but like a kennel, — the little hill is diminished to a liill - 
ock,— the romantic hillock to a molehill, almost too pnall for sight. 

Such an enormity, however, had destroyed the q\iiet loneliness of 
Diintarkin, and intruded its breadth of dust and gravel, and its 
associations of pochays and mail-coaches, noon one of the most 
sequestered spots in the Middle Ward of Clydesdale- TJio house 
was old and dilapidated, and looked sorry for itself, as if sensible of 
a derogation; but the sign was strong and new, and brightly painted, 
displaying a heraldic shield, three shuttles in a field diapre', a web 
partly unfolded for crest, and two stout giants for supporters, each 
one holding a weaver’s beam proper. To have displayed this mon- 
strous emblem on the front of the house might have hazarded 
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bringing down the wall, but for certain would hnre blocked up one 
or two windows. It was therefore established independent of the'' 
mansion, being displayed in an iron framework, and suspended upon 
two posts, with as much w'ood and iron about it as would have 
builded a brig ; and there it hung, creaking, groaning, and scream- 
ing in eveiw blast of wind, and frightening for five miles’ distance, 
for aught 1 know, the nests of thrushes and linnets, the ancient deni- 
zens of the little glen. 

When I entered the place, I was received by Christie Steele her- 
self, who seemed uncertain whether to drop me in the kitchen, or 
usher me into a separate apartment. As I called for tea, with some- 
thing rather more substantial than bx’ead and butter, and spoke of 
supping and slemnng, Christie at last inducted me into the room 
where she herself had been sitting, probably the only one which had 
a fire, though the month was October. This answered my plan 5 
and, as she was about to remove her spinning-wheel, I begged she 
would have the goodness to remain and make my tea, adding, that 1 
liked the sound of the wheel, and desired not to disturb her house- 
wife-thrift in the least. 

dhina ken, sir,” — she rejdied in a diy reviclie tone, which 
carried me back twenty years, I am naue of tluie heartsome land- 
leddies than can tell country cracks, and make tliemsells agreeable ; 
and I was ganging to pit on a fire for you in the Red Room ; but if 
it is your will to stay here, he that pays the lawing maun choose the 
lodging.” 

1 endeavoured to engage her in conversation ; but, though she 
answered with a kind of stilf civility, I could get her into no freedom 
of discourse, aud she began to look at her wheel and at the door 
more than once, as if she meditated a retreat. I was obliged, there- 
fore, to proceed to some special questions that might Jiave interest 
for a person whose ideas were probably of a very ])ounded de- 
scription. 

I looked round tho apartment, being the same in which I Iiad last 
seen my poor mother. The author of the family history, formerly 
mentioned, had taken great credit to himself for‘ the improvcracuts 
he had made in this same jointure-house of Duntarkin, and liow, 
upon his marriage, when his mother took possession of the same as 
her jointure-house, “to his great charges and expenses he caused 
box the walls of the great parlour” (in which I was now sitting), 
** empanel the same, and plaster tho roof, finishing the apartment 
with ane concave chimney, and decorating the same with pictures, 
and a barometer and thermometer.” And in particular, which his 
good mother used to say she prized above all the rest, he had caused 
his own portraiture be limned over the mantelpiece by a skilful 
hand. Aud, in good faith, there he remained still, — having much 
the visage which I was disposed to ascribe to him on the evidence 
of his handwriting,— grim and austere, yet not without a cast of 
shrewdness and determination ; in armour, though ho never wore 
it, I fancy ; one hand on an open book, and one resting on the hilt 
of hia sword, though, I daresay, his head never ached with reading 
nor his limbs with fencing. 
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That picture is painted on the wood, madam ? ” said I. 

Ay, sir, or it’s like it would not have been left tliere. They took 
*a’ they could.” 

" Mr Treddles’s creditors, you mean ? ” said 1. 

“ Na,” replied slie, drily, “ the creditors of another family, tliat 
Bweepit cleaner than this poor man’s, because, I fancy, there was less 
to gather.” 

“An older family, perhaps, and probably more remembered and 
revetted than later possessors ? ” 

Christie here settled herself in her seat, and pulled her wheel to* 
wards her. 1 Jiad given her something interesting for her thoughts 
to dwell upon, and her wheel was a mechanical accompaniment ou 
such occasions, the revolutions of which assisted her iu the explana- 
tion of her ideas. 

Mail’ regretted— mail’ missed ?— I liked ane of the auld family 
very weel, but I winna say that for them a’. How should they be 
niair missed than the Treddleses ? The cotton -mill was such a thing 
for the country! Tlie mair bairns a cottar body had the better; 
they would make their awn keep frae the time they were five years 
aultl ; and a widow, wi’ three or four bairns, was a wealthy woman in 
the time of the Treddleses ” 

“But the health of these poor children, my good friend— their 
education and religious instruction ” 

**Foi* health,” said Christie, looking gloomily at me, ^^ye maun 
ken little of the warld, sir, if ye dinna Ken that the health of the 
poor man’s body, as weel as his youth and his strength, are all at 
the command of the rich man’s nurse. There never was a trade so 
unhcaltliy yet, but men would figut to gej^ark at it for twa pennies 
a-day abooii tlio common wage. But the bairns were reasonably weel 
cared for in the way of air and exercise, and a very responsible youth 
heard them their carritch, and gied them lessons in Reediemadeasy.^ 
Now, what did they ever get before ? Maybe on a winter day they 
wad be called out to beat the wood for cocks or sicklike, and then 
the starving weans would maybe get a bite of broken bread, and 
maybe no, just as the butler was in liumour — that was a’ they got.” 

“ They were not, then, a very kind family to the poor, these old 
possessors ? ” said I, somewhat Ditterly : for I had expected to hear 
my ancestoi-KS* praises recorded, though I certainly despaired of being 
regaled with my own. 

“ They werena ill to them, sir, and that is aye something. They 
were just decent bieii bodies j—ony poor creature that had face to 
beg, got an awinous and welcome; they that were shamefaced gaed 
by, and twice as welcome. But they keepit an honest walk before 
God and man, the Croftangrys, and, as I said before, if they did little 
good, they did as little ill. They lifted their rents and spent them, 
called in their kain and eat them; gaed to the kirk of a Sunday, 
bowed civilly if folk took aflf their bannets as they gaed by, and lookit 
as black as sin at them |hat keepit them on.” 

^ “ These are their arm| that you have on the sign ? ” 

1 • * Readiog mado Rasy/’ usually so pronoanosd in Sootlaod. 
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“ What ! on the painted board that is skirling and groaning at the 
door? — Na, these are Mr Treddles’s arms— though they look as like^ 
legs as arms — ill pleased I was at the fule thing, tliat cost as iiiuckle 
as would hae repaired the house from the wa’ stane to the rigging- 
tree. Blit if 1 am to bide here. I’ll hae a decent board wi’ a punch- 
bowl on it.” 

“ Is there a doubt 0 / your staying here, Mrs Steele ? ” 

“Dinna Mistress me,” said the cross old woman, whose fingers 
were now plying their thrift in a manner which indicated nervous 
irritation— “ there was nae luck in the land since LucUie turned 
Mi.stress, and Mistress my Leddy ; and as for staying here, if it con- 
cerns you to ken, I may stay if I can pay a hundred puiid sterling 
for the lease, and I may flit if I eanna; and so gude-e’en to you, 
Christie,” — and round went the wheel with much activity. 

“And you like the trade of keeping a public-house ? ” 

“ I can scarce say that,” she replied. “ But worthy Mr Preuder- 
gnst is clear of its lawfulness, and 1 hac gotten used to it, and made 
a decent living, though I never make out a fause reckoning, or giro 
ony jinc the moans to disorder reason in my liouse.” 

“ Indeed ? ” said 1 ; ‘‘in that case, there is no wonder you have not 
made up the hundred pounds to purchase the lease.” 

“ How do you ken,” said she sliarply, “that I might not have had 
a hundred punds of my ain fee ? If I have it not, 1 am sure it is my 
ain faut ; and I wiuina ca' it faut neither, for it gaecl to lior wha was 
wcel entitled to a' my service.” Again she pulled stoutly at the flax, 
and the wheel went smartly round. 

“ 'i'his old gentleman,” said I, fixing my eye on the painted panel, 
“seems to have hud hia arms painted as wc4l as Mr Treddles— that 
iSy if lliat painting in the corner be a scutcheon.” 

“Ay, ay — cusliion, just sue, they inauii a' hae their cusliioiis; 
tlicve's .sma’ gentry without that; and so the arms, as they ca’ them, 
of tlie house of Glentanner, may be seen on an auld stane in the west 
end of the house. But to do them justice, they didna propalc sae 
mucklo about them as poor Mr Treddles did it^s like tliey were 
better used to them.” 

“Very likely.— Are there any of the old family in life, goodwife?” 

“Ko,” she replied; then added, after a moment's hesitation— “not 
that I know of,”— and the wheel, which had intermitted, began again 
to revolve. 

“ Gone abroad, pei'haps ? ” I suggested. 

Slie now looked up, and faced me — “No, sir. There were tliree 
sons of the last Laird of Glentanner, as he was then called ; John 
and William were hopeful yomjg gentlemen, but they died early — 
one of a decline, brought on by the mizzles, the other lost his life in 
a fever. It would hae been lucky for mony ane that Clirystal had 
gane the same gate ” 

“ Oh— he must have been the young spendthrift that sold the pro- 
perty ? Well, but you should not have such an ill-will against him : 
remember necessity has no law ; and then, goodwife, lie was not more 
culpable than Mr Treddles, whom you are so sorry for.” 

“ 1 wish 1 could think sao, sii*, for his mother’s sake ; but Mr Tred- 
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dies was in trade, and though he had no preceese right to do so, yet 
there was soinie warrant for a man being expensive tliat imagined he 
was making a mint of money. But this unhappy lad devoured his 
patrimony, when he kenned that he was living like a ratten in a 
Dunlap cheese, and diminishing his means at a’ hands — I Cfiiina bide 
to think on’t” With this she broke out into a snatcli of a ballad ; 
but little of mirth was there either in the tone or the expression 

** For ho did spend, and make an end 
Of getxr that his forefathers wan t 
Of land and ware he made him hare. 

So speak uao mair of the auld gudeman.'* 

Come, dame,” said I, **it is a long lane that has no turning. I 
will not keep from you that I have heard something of this poor fel- 
low, Clirystal Croftangry. He has sown his wild oats, as they say, 
and has settled into a steady, respectable man.” 

“ And wha tell’d ye that tidings ? ” said she, looking sharply at me. 

‘‘.Not perliaps tlie best judge in the world of liis character, for it 
was himself, dame.” 

•‘And if he tell’d you truth, it was a virtue ho did not aye use to 
practise,” said Christie. 

“The devil!” said I, considerably nettled; “all the world held 
him to be a man of honour.” 

“ Ay, ay ! he would hae shot onybody wi’ his pistols and his guns 
that had evened him to be a liar. But if he firomised to pay an 
honest tradesman* the next term-day, did he keep his word Uien ? 
And if he promirt(‘d a pnir silly lass to njake gude her shame, di<l lie 
speak truth then ? And what is that but being a liar, and a bhick- 
hoai*tod deceitful liar to boot ? ” 

My indignation was rising, but I strove to suppress it; indeed, I 
should only have allbrded iny tormentor a triumph uy an angry reply. 
1 partly suspected she began to recognise me ; yet she testified so 
little emotion that I could not think" my suspicion well founded. I 
went on, therefore, to say, in a tone as indifferent as I could com- 
mand, “ Well, goodwife, I sec you will believe no good of this Chrys- 
tal of yours till he comes back and buys a good farm on the estate, 
and makes you his housekeeper.” 

The old woman dropped her thread, folded her hands, as she 
looked up to heaven with a face of apprehension. “ Tlie Lord,” she 
exclaimed, “forbid ! The Lord in his mercy forbid I Oh, sir, if you 
really know this unlucky man, persuade him to settle wlicro folk ken 
the good that you say he has come to, and diniia ken tlie evil of his 
former days, lie used to be proud enough—- Oh, dimia let liini come 
here, even for his own sake.— He used aiice to have some pride.” 

Here she once more drew the wheel close to her, and began to pull 
at the flax with both hands— “ Dinna let him come here, to be looked 
down upon by ony that may be left of his auld reiving comiianions, 
and to see the decent folk that he looked over his nose at look over 
their noses at him, baith at kirk and market. Dinna let hini come 
to his ain country to be made a tale about when ony neighbour 
points him out to another, and tells what he is, and what he was, and 
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how he wrecked a dainty estate, and brought harlots to the door- 
cheek of his father’s house, till he made it nae residence for hia 
mother ; and how it had been foretauld by a servant of his ain house, 
that he was a ne’er-do-weel, and a child of perdition, and how her 
words were made good, and ” 

" Stop there, goodwife, if you please,” said I ; you have said as 
much as I can well remember, and more than it may be safe to re- 
peat. I can use a great deal of freedom with the gentleman we 
speak of ; but I think were any other person to carry him half of 
your message, I would scarce insure his personal safety. And now, 

as I see the night is settled to be a fine one, 1 will walk on to , 

where I must meet a coach to-morrow, as it passes to Edinburgh.” 

So saying, I paid niy moderate reckoning, and took my leave, 
without being able to discover whether the prejudiced and hard- 
heai’ted old woman did, or did not, suspect the identity of her guest 
with the Ohrystal Croftangry agaiiist whom she harboured so much 
dislike. 

The night was fine and frosty, though, when I pretended to sec 
W'liat its character Avas, it might have rained like the Deluge. 1 only 
made the excuse to escajie from old Christie Steele. The horses 
which run races in the Corso at Rome without any riders, in order 
to stimulate their exertion, cany each his own spurs, namely, small 
balls of steel, with sharp projecting spikes, wliicli are attached to 
loose straps of leather, and, flying about in the violence of the agita- 
tion^ keep the horSe to his speed by pricking him as they strike 
against his flanks. The old woman’s reproaches had the same effect 
on me, and urged me to a rapid pace, as if it had been possible to 
escape from my own recollections. In the best days of my life, wdien I 
Avon one or tAvo hard Avalking-matclies, I doubt if I ever walked so 
fast as I did betAvixt the Treddles Arms and the borough toAvn for 
which I was bound. Though the night was cold, I was warm enough 
by the time I got to my inn ; and it required a refreshing draught of 
porter, with half an hour’s repose, ere I could determine to give no 
farther thought to Christie and her opinions, than those of any other 
vulgar i)rejudiced old woman. I resolved at last to treat the thing 
en oagatdU^ and, calling for writing materials, 1 folded ii]) a check 
for £100, with these lines on the envelope: 

** Clirystal, the ne'er-do-weel, 

Child destined to the deil, 

„ (Sends this to Christie Steele." 

And I was so much pleased with this ucav mode of vievring the 
subject, that 1 regrettea the lateness of the hour prevented my find- 
ing a person to carry the letter express to its destination. 

** But with the moroing cool reflection came." 

I considered that the money, and probably more, was actually due 
by me on my mother’s account to Christie, who had lent it in a mo- 
ment of great necessity, and that the returning it in a light or ludic- 
rous manner was not unlikely to prevent so tPuchy and punctilious 
a person from accepting a debt which was most justly her due, and 
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which it became me particularly to see satisfied. Sacrificing then 
my triad with little regret (for it looked better by candlelight, and 
flirouffh tlic medium of a pot of porter, thau it did by daylight, and 
with bohea for a menstruum), I determined to employ Mr Fair- 
scribe’s mediation ill buying up the lease of the little inn, and con- 
ferring it upon Christie in the way whicli should make it most 
acceptable to lier feelings. It is only necessary to add, that my plan 
succeeded, and that Widow Steele even yet keeps the Treddles 
Arms. Do not say, therefore, that I liave been disingenuous with 
you, reader 5 since, if I liave not told all the ill of myself I miglit 
have done, 1 have indicated to you a person able and willing to 
supply the blank, by relating all my delinquencies, as well aa my 
misfortunes. 

; 111 the mean time, I totally abandoned the idea of redeeming any 
part of my paternal projicrty, and resolved to take Christie Steele’s 
advice, as young Norval does Glenalvon's “ although it sounded 
harshly.” 


CHAPTER V. 

iWr CCroftangrg in t&c ©anongate. 

If you will know my liouae, 

'Tis at the tuft of Olives hero hard by. 

As You like IL 

By a revolution of humour whicli I am unable to account for, I 
clianged my mind entirely on my plans of life, in consequence of the 
disappointihent, the liistory of wdiicli fills the last chajiter. I began 
to discover tliat tlie country would not at all suit me; for I had 
relinquished field-sports, and felt no inclination whatever to fanning, 
the ordinary vocation of country gentlemen ; besides that, I had no 
talent for assisting either candidate, in case of an expected election, 
and saw no amiisenient in the duties of a road trustee, a commis- 
sioner of supply, or even in the magisterial functions of the bench. 
I Jiad begun to take some taste for reading ; and a domiciliation in 
the country must remove me from the use of books, excepting the 
small subscription libraiy, in wliich the very book which you want is 
unifonnlv sure to be engaged. 

I resolved, therefore, to make the Scottish metropolis my regular 
resting-place, reserving to myself to lake occasionally those cxcur- 
.sions, which, spite of all 1 have said against mail-coaches, Mr Piper 
has rendered so easy. Friend of our life and of our leisure, he se- 
ciiroB by despatch against loss of time, and by tlie best of coaches, 
cattle, and the steadiest of drivers, against liazard of limb, and wafts 
us, as well as our Ic tiers, from Edinburgh to Cape Wrath, in the 
penning of a paragrapli. 

When my mind was quite made up to make Auld Reekie my 
headquarters, reserving the privilege of explorimj in all directions, 

n 
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I be^^an to explore in g*ood earnest for the purpose of discovering^ a 
suitable habitation. And whare trcw ye I gaed?'’ as Sir Pertinax 
says. Not to Qeorg'e’s Sqiiare—nor to Charlotte Square— nor to the 
old New Town— nor to the new New Town— nor to the Calton Hill; 
I went to the Oauong*ate, and to the very portion of the Canongate 
in which I had formerly been immured, like the errant knig-lit, ])ri- 
soncr in some enchanted castle, where spells have made the ambient 
air impervious to the unhappy captive, although the organs of sight 
encountered no obstacle to his free ])assage. 

Why £ should have thought of pitching my tent here I cannot 
tell. Perhaps it was to enjoy the pleasures of freedom, where I liad 
so long endured the bitterness of restraint ; on the principle of the 
officer, who, after he had retired from the army, ordered his servaiit 
to continue to call him at the hour of parade, "simply that he niight 
have the pleasure of saying — “D — n the parade!” and turning to 
the other side to enjoy liis shimhcrs. Or perhaps I expected to find 
in the vicinity some little old fashionetl house, having somewhat of 
the rus in. urhe, which 1 was ambitious of enjoying. Enough, I went, 
as aforesaid, to the Canongate. 

I stood by the kennel, of which I have formerly spoken, and, my 
mind being at case, my bodily organs were more delicate. I was 
more sensible tlian heretofore, tliat, like the trade of Pomjiey in 

Measure for Measure— it did in some sort pah --an oum^c of 

civet, good apothecary! — Turning from tbence, my steps naturally 
directed tliemseivcs to my own liumble apartment, where my little 
Higbland landlady, as dapper and as tight as ever (for old women 
wear a hundred times better than the hard-wrought seniors of the 
masculine sex), stood at the door teedling to herself a Highland song 
as she shook a table napkin over tlie forestair, and then proceeded 
to fold it up neatly for future service. 

“ How do you, Janet 

“ Thank ye, good sir,” answered my old friend, without looking 
at me ; “ blit ye might as w^ecd say Mrs MacEvoy, for she is na 
a’body’s Shanet— nmph.” 

‘‘You must be wy Janet, though, for all that — have you forgot 
me? — Do you not remember Chrystal Croftangry ? ” 

The ligiit, kind-hearted creature threw her napkin into the open 
door, skipped down the stair like a fairy, three steps at once, seized 
me by the liand.s — both hands, — jumped up, and actually kissed 
me. 1 W’as a little ashamed ; but what swain, of sorncwdiere inclining 
to sixty, could resist the advances of a fair conterniiorary ? we 
allowed tlie full degree of kindness to the meeting,— soit qtd 
mal y and then Janet entered in.stantly upon business. “ An’ 

yell gae in, man, and see your anld lodgings, iiae doubt, and 
Shanet will pay ye the fifteen shillings of change that ye ran 
without, and without bidding Shanet good-day — But ?; 

« ldjug good-humouredly), « Shanet saw you were carried for the 

y this time wc were in my old quarters, and Janet, with her 
bottJe of cordial in one hand and the glass in the otlicr. had forced 
on me a dram of usquebaugh, distilled ^Yith huflron and oilier herb.s 
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after some old-fasliioiied Iligrhland receipt. Then was unfolded, 
out of many a little sera]) of paper, the reserved sum of fifteen 
which Janet had treasured for twenty years and upwards, 
‘^llere they are,” she said, in honest triumph, “just the samel 
was out to ve when ye ran as if ye had been fey. ^ Slianet 

has liad siller, and Sfianet has wanted siller, mony a time since that 
— and the g-aiiofer lias come, and the factor has come, and the 
butcher and baker — Cot bless us—jnst like to tear poor auld Shanet 
to pieces ; hut she took ^;-ood care of Mr Croftangry’s fifteen shillings,” 
“ iiut w'hat if I liad never come back, Janet?” 

“ OcIj, if Bhanet had lieard you were dead, she would liae gien 
it to the i)oor of the cliapel, to pray for Mr Croftangry,” said Janet, 
crossing liersolf, for slie was a Catholic; — “you ina^’be do not think 
it would do you cood, but the blessing of the poor can never do no 
harm.” 

1 heartily agreed in Janet’s conclusion ; and, as to have desired 
her to consider the hoard as her own property, would have been an 
indelicate return to her for the uprightness of her conduct, 1 re- 
quested her to dispose of it as she Jiad proposed to do in the event 
of iny death, tliat is, if she knew any poor people of merit to whom 
it miglit he useful. 

“ Ower mony of tliom,” raising tlie corner of her checked apron 
to her eyes, “ e'en ower mony of them, Mr Croftangry — Och, ay — 
there is’tbe puir Highland creatures frae Glenshee, that cam down 
for the harvest, and are lying wi’ the fever— five shillings to them, 
and half-a>crown to Bessie MacEvoy, whose cood mail, puir creature, 
died of the frost, being a shairinan, for a’ the wliisky lie could drink 

to keep it out his stamoch — and ” 

But she suddenly interrupted the bead-roll of her proposed chari- 
ties, and assuming a very sag*e look, and primming up her little 
chattering mouth, she went on in a difiereut tone— “ But, och, Mr 
Croftangry, bethink ye whether ye will not need a' tliis siller your- 
sell, and rnaylic look back and think lang for ha’en kiven it away, 
wliilk is a creat sin to forthink a w-ark o’ charity, and also is unlucky, 
ami, moreover, is not tlie thought of a shentleman’s son like yoursell, 
dear. And 1 say tliis, that yc may think a bit; for your mother’s 
son kens that ye are no so careful as you should be of the gear, and 
I liae taukl ye of it before, jewel.” 

I assured lier 1 could easily spare the money without risk of 
future repentance ; and she went on to infer, that, in such a case, 
“ Mr Croftangry had grown a rich man in foreign parts, and was 
free of his troubles with messengers and sherifi-officers, and siclike 
scum of the earth, and Shanet MacEvoy’s mother’s daughter be a 
blithe woman to Ixear it. But if Mr Croftangry was in trouble, 
there was his room, and his ped, and Shanet to wait on him, and talc 
payment wlien it was quite convenient.” 

1 explained to Janet my situation, in whicli she expressed unqua- 
lified deliglit. I then proceeded to inquire into her own circum- 
stances, and, though she spoke cheerfully and contentedly, I could 
see they were precocious. 1 had paid more than was due j other 
lodgers fell into an opposite en*or, and forgot to pay Janet at all. 
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Then, Jnnet being ignorant of all indirect modes of screwing money 
out of her lodgers, others in the same line of life, who were sharper 
than the poor sim])]e Ilighlaiul woman, were enabled to let their 
apartments cheape]* in appearance, though the inmates usually found 
them twice as dear in the long-run. 

As I had already destined iny old landlady to be my housekeeper 
and governante, knowing her honesty, good-hature, and, although a 
Scotchwoman, her cleanliness and excellent temper (saving the short 
and liasty expressions of anger wliicli Highlanders call a fifff), I 
now proposed the plan to her in such a way as was likely to make it 
most acceptable. Very acceptable as the proposal was, as I could 
plainly see, Janet, however, took a day to consider upon it ; and her 
reflections against our next meeting had suggested only one objec- 
tion, which was singular enough. 

“ My honour,’^ so she now’ termed me, “would pe for hiding' in 
some line street apout the town ; now Shanct wad ill like to live in a 
place where polish, and sherifla, and bailiffs, and sic thieves and trash 
of the wmrlcl, could tak puir shentlemen by the throat, just because 
they wanted a whecn dollars in the sporran. She had lived in the 
bonny glen of Tomanthoulick — Cot, an ony of the vennirit had come 
there, her fatlicr wad liae wared a shot on them, and he could hit a 
buck within as mony measured yards as e’er a man of his clan. And 
the place here w’as sac quiet frae them, they durstna put their nose 
ower the gutter. Slianet ow’^ed nobodv a bodlo, put she couldua ])idc 
to sec honest folk and pretty shentlemen forced aw^ay to prison 
whether they would or no j and then if Shanct was to lay her tangs 
ower ane of the ragamuffni^s heads, it would be, maybe, that the law 
w ould gie *t a hard name.’* 

One thing I have learned in life, — ^never to speak sense wmeii non- 
sense wull answer the jnirposc as well I should have had great diffi- 
culty to convince this practical and disinterested admirer and vindi- 
cator of liberty, that arrests seldom or never were to be seen in tlie 
streets of Edinburgh, and to satisfy her of their justice and necessitv, 
W’ould have been as difficult as to convert her to the Protestant faith. 
I therefore assured her my intention, if I could get a suitable habita- 
tion, was to remain in the quarter where she at present dwelt. Janet 
gave three skips on the floor, and uttered as many short shrill yells 
of joy; yet doubt almost instantly returned, and slic insisted on know- 
ing what possible reason I could have for making my residence where 
few lived, save those wliose misfortunes drove them thither. It oc- 
curred to me to answer her by recounting the legend of the rise of 
my family, and of our deriving our name from a particular place near 
Holyrood Palace. This, w’hich would have appeared to most people 
a very absurd reason for choosing a residence, w'as entirely satis- 
factory to Janet MacEvoy. 

“ Och, nae doubt ! if it was the land of her fathers, there was nae 
mair to be said. Put it was queer that her family estate should just 
lie at the towui tail, and covered witli houses, where tlie King’s cows, 
Cot bless them hide and horn, used to craze u])on. It was strange 
changes.” — She mused a little, and then added, “ Put it is something 
better wi’ Groftangi-y when the changes is frae the field to the habited 
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E laoe, mid not from the place of habitation to the desert ; for Shanet, 
er nainscll, kent a ^len where there were men as weel as there may 
be in Croftangry, and if there werena altoffether sae mony of them, 
they were as ffood men in their tartan as tlie others in their broad- 
cloth. And there were houses too ; and if they were not big’git with 
stane and lime, and lofted like tlic houses at Croftangry, yet they 
served tlie purpose of them that lived there ; and mony a braw bon- 
net, and mony a silken snood, and comely white curch, would come 
out to gang to kirk or ch^el on the Lord’s day, and little bairns 
toddling after ; and now,— Och, Ocb, Ohellany, Olionari ! the glen is 
desolate, and the braw snoods and bonnets are gaiie, and the Saxon’s 
house stsuuis dull and lonely, like the single bare-breasted rock that the 
falcon builds on — the falcon that drives the heath-bird frae the glen.” 

J«mict, like many Highlanders, was full of imagination ; and, when 
nielanclioly themes came upon her, expressed lierself almost poetic- 
ally, owing to the genius of tlie Celtic language in which she thought, 
and in which, doubtless, she would have spoken, had I understood 
Gaelic. In two minutes the shade of gloom and regi'ct had passed 
from her good luunourcd features, and she was again the little, busy, 
prating, important old woman, imdiaputed owner of one flat of a small 
tenement in the Abbey-yard, and about to be promoted to be house- 
keeper to ail eldelry bachelor gentleman, Chrystal Croftangry, Esq. 

It was not long before Janet’s local researches found out exactly 
tlie sort of place I wanted, and there we settled. Janet was afraid I 
would not be satisfied, bectuise it is not exactly part of Croftangry ; 
but I stopped her doubts, by assuring her it had been part and pen- 
dicle thereof in my forefathers* time, which passed very well 
I do not intend to possess any one with an exact knowledge of my 
lodging ; thoiigli, as Bobadil says, “I care not wlio knows it, since the 
cabin is convenient.” But 1 may state in general, that it is a house 
“within itself,” or, according to a newer i^hraseology in advertisements. 
,seilf-co7itawe(l, has a garden of near half an acre, and a patch of ground 
with trees in front. It boasts five rooms, and servants’ apartments— 
looks in front upon the palace, and from behind towards the hill and 
crags of the King’s Park. Fortunately tlie place had a name, which, 
with a little improvement, served to countenance the legend which I 
had imposed on Janet, and would not perhaps hasre been sorry if I 
had been able to impose on ni 3 ^self. It was called Littlecroft; we 
have dubbed it Little Croftangry, and tlie men of letters belonging 
to the Post Office have sanctioned the change, and deliver letters so 
addressed. Tims I am to all intents and purposes Chrystal Croft- 
angry of that Ilk. 

My establishment consists of Janet, an under maid-servant, and a 
Highland wench for Janet to exercise her Gaelic upon, with a handy 
lad who can lay the cloth, and take care besides ot a pony, on whicli 
I find my way to Portobello sands, especially when the cavalry have 
a drill ; for, like an old fool as I am, I have not altogether become 
indifferent to the tramp of horses and the flash of weapons, of which, 
though no professional soldier, it has been my fate to see something 
in my youth. For wet mornings, I have my book — is it fine weather, 
1 visit, or I wander on the Crags, as the humour dictates. My dinner 
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is indeed solitary, yet not quite so neither; for though Andrew waits, . 
JaneL or, — ^as she is to all the world but her master, and certain old 
Highland gossips, — Mrs MacEvoy, attends, bustles about, and desires 
to see everything is in first-rate order, and to tell me, Cot pless us, 
the wonderful news of the Palace for the day. AVlien the cloth is 
removed, and 1 light my cigar, and begin to husband a pint of port, 
or a glass of old whisky and water, it is the rule of the house that 
Janet takes a chair at some distance, ami nods or vrorks her slocking, 
as she may be disposed ; ready to speak, if I am in the talking humour, 
and sitting quiet as a mouse if l am rather inclined to study a book 
or the ncws])apcr. At six precisely she makes my tea, and leaves 
me to drink it ; and then occurs an interval of time wliicli most old 
bachelors find heavy on their hands. Tlie theatre is a good oc(ia- 
sional resource, ospecinlly if Will Murray acts, or a bright star of 
eminence sliiues forth ; but it is distant, and so are one or two public 
societies tCMvhidi I belong: besides, these evening walks are all in- 
compatible with the elbow-chair feeling, which desires some einidoy- 
luent that may divert the luiml without fatiguing the body. 

Under the influonce of tliose impressious, 1 have sometimes thoiiglit 
of this literary undertaking. 1 must Jiave been the Bonassiis himself 
to have uiistiikcn myself for a genius, yet 1 liavo leisure and reflection 
like my neighbours. I am a borderer also between two generations, 
and can point out more perhaps than others of those fading traces of 
antiquity which are daily vanishing; and 1 know many a modern in- 
stance and many an old tradition, and therefore 1 ask — 

What ails me, I raay wot, as well as tliey, 

Rake up some tliruadbare tales, that luoulderiiig lay 
III chimney coruers, wuiit hy Chriatmus fires 
To rend and rock to sleep our luujicnt Hires ? 

No man his threshold better knows, thau I 
Rrute's first arriVUil and first victory. 

Saint George’s sorrel and his cross of blood, 

Artliui'’s round board and Caledonian wood. 

No ahon is so easily set up as an antiquary's. Like those of the 
lowest order of pawnbrokers, a commodity of rusty iron, a bag or two 
of hobnails, a few odd shoo-buckies, casliiered kail-pots, and tire-irons 
declared incapable of service, are quite suflident to set liim up. If 
he add a sheaf or two of penny ballads and broadsitlos, he is a great 
man-yan exleiisive trader. And then— like the ])awnbrokers afore- 
said, if the author understands a little legerdcmaiii, he may, by dint 
of a little picking and stealing, make the inside of his shop a great 
deal richer than the out, and be able to show you things which cause 
those who do not understand the antiquarian "trick of clean convey- 
ance, to wonder how the devil he came by them. 

It may be said, that antiquarian articles interest but few customers, 
and that wc may bawl ourselves as rusty as the wares wj deal in witli- 
out any one asking tlie price of onr merchandise. But I do not rest 
my hopes upon tliis department of labours only. I propose also 
to have a corresponding shop for Sentiment, and Dialogues, and Dis- 
quisition, which may captivate the fancy of those who have no relish, 
os the established phrase goes, for pure antiquity;— .a sort of green- 
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peer’s stall erected in front of my ironmongery wares, garlanding 
toe rusty memorials of ancient times, with cresses, cabbages, leeks, 
and water purpy. 

As I have some idea that I am wnting too well to be understood, I 
humble m 3 ^self to ordinary language, and aver^ with becoming mo- 
desty, that I do think myself capable of sustaining a publication of a 
miscellaneous nature, as like to the Spectator or the (ruardian, the 
Mil ror or the Lounger, us my poor abilities may be able to accomplish. 
Not tliat 1 have any purpose of imitating Johnson, whose general power 
of learning and expression I do not deny, but many of whoso Ram- 
blers are little hotter tliiin a sort of pageant, wdiere trite and obvious 
niiixinis are made to swagger in lofty and mystic language, and get 
some credit only because they are not easily understood. There are 
some of the great Moralist’s papers wliicli 1 cannot peruse without 
thinking on a second-rate masquerade, where the best-known and 
least-esteemed characters in town march in as heroes, and sultans, and 
so forth, and, by dint of tawdry dresses, got some consideration until 
they are found out. It is not, however, prudent to commence with 
throwing stones, just wdien I am striking out windows of my own. 

I think even the local situation of Jjittlc Croftangry may be con- 
sidered as favourable to my underiaking. A nobler contrast there 
can hardly exist than that of the huge city, dark with the smoke of 
ages, and groaning with the various sounds of active industry or idle 
rov<‘l, and the lofty ami craggy hill, silent ami solitary as the grave; 
one oxhibiiing the full tide of existence, jn’cssing and precipitating 
itsedf forward with the force of an inundation ; the other resembling 
some time-worn aiicliorite, whose life passes as sileiit and unobserved 
as tiie slender rill which escapes unheard, and scarce seen, from the 
fountain of his i)atroii saint. The city resembles tlie busy temple 
wliere the modern Comus and Mammon hold their court, and thou- 
sands sacrilice ease, independence, and virtue itself, at their shrine ; 
the misty and lonely mountain seems as a throne to the majestic but 
terrible (Genius of feudal times, when the same divinities dispensed 
coronets ami domains to those who had heads to devise, and arras to 
execute, bold enterprises. 

I have, as it were, the two extremities of the moral \vorld at my 
threshold. From the front door, a few minutes’ walk brings me into 
the heart of a wealthy and populous city ; as many paces from my 
opposite entrance, places me in a solitude as complete as Zimmerman 
could Iiave desired. »Suvol 3 % with such aids to iny imagination, I may 
write better than if 1 were .in a lodging in the New Town, or a garret 
in the Old. As the Spaniard says, “ V ianm—Caracco 

1 have not chosen to publish periodically, my reason for which was 
twofold. In the lirst place, I don’t like to be hurried, and have had 
enough of duns in an early part of luy life, to make me reluctant to 
hear of, or see one, even in the less awful shape of a printer’s devil. 
But, secondly, a periodical paper is not easily extended in circulation 
beyond the quarter in whicn it is pubjished. This work, if published 
ill fugitive numbers, would scarce, without a high pressure on the 
part of the bookseller, be raised above the Netberbow, and never 
could be expected to ascend to the level of Prince’s Street. Now, I 
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ftm ambitious that my compositions, tlioiigli having? tlicir origin in. 
this Valley of Ilolyrood, should not only be extended into those 
exalted regions I hiivc mentioned, but also that they should cross the 
Forth, astonish the long town of Kirkald.y, enchant the skippers and 
colliers of the East of Fife, venture even into the classic arcades of 
St Andrews, and travel as much farther to tlie north as the breadth 
of applause will ‘carry their sails. As for as a southward direction, 
it is not to he hoped Yor in my fondest dreams. I am informed that 
Scottish literature, like Scottish whisky, will he presently laid under 
a prohibitory duty. But enough of this. ^ If any reader is dull enough 
not to comprehend the advantages which, in point of circulation, a com- 
pact book has over a collection of fugitive numbers, let him try the 
range of a gun loaded with hnil-sliot, against that of the same piece 
cliarged witii an equal weiglit of lead consolidated in a single bullet. 

Besides, it was of less consequence that I should have published 
periodically, sinco I did not mean to solicit or accept of the contribu- 
tions of friends, or the criticisms of those who may be less kindly 
disposed. Notwithstanding tlie excellent examples which might be 
(quoted, I will establish no begging-box, either under the name of a 
lion’s head or an ass’s. Wliat is good or ill shall be mine own, or 
the contribution of friends to whom I may have private access. 
Many of my voluntary assistants might he cleverer than myself, and 
thou I should have a brilliant article appear among my chiller effu* 
sioiis, like a patch of lace on a iScottish cloak of GalashieLs grey 
Some might be worse, and then I must reject them, to the injury of 
the feedings of the writer, or else insert them, to make my own dark- 
ness yet more opaque and palpable. “ Lot every herring,” says our 
old-fashioned proverb, “ hang by his own head.” 

One person, liowover, I may distinguish, as she is now no more, 
who, living to the utmost term of human life, honoured me with a 
great share of her fricudsliip, as indeed we were blood-relatives in 
the Scottish sense — Heaven knows how many degrees removed — and 
friends in tlie sense of Old England. I mean the late excellent and 
regretted Mrs Betlmnc Baliol. But as 1 design this admirable 
picture of the olden time for a principal character in riiy work, I will 
only say here, that she knew and approved of my present purpose ; 
aiui though she declined to contribute to it while she lived, from a 
sense of dignified retirement, whicli she thought became her age, 
sex, and condition in life, she left me some materials for carrying on 
my proposed work, which I coveted when 1 heard her detail them in 
conversation, and which now, when I have their substance in her own 
liandwriting, I account far more valuable than anything I have my- 
self to offer. I liope the mentioning her name in conjunction with 
my own will give no offence to any of her numerous friends, as it 
was her own express pleasure that i should employ the manuscripts, 
which she did me the lionour to bequeath me, in the manner in whicli 
1 have now used them. It must be added, however, that in most 
cases I have disguised names, and in some have added shading and 
colouring to bring out the narrative. 

Much of my materials, besides these, are derived from friends, 
living or dead. The accuracy of some of these may be doubtful, in 
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. ‘which case I slmll be happy to receive, from sufficient authority^ the 
correction of the errors wliicli must creep into traditional documents. 
The object of the wliole publication is, to throw some li^fht on the 
manners of Scotland as they were, and to contrast them, occasionally, 
with those of tlie present day. My own opinions are in favour of 
our own times in many respects, but not in so far as affords means 
for exercising* the imagination, or exciting the interest which attacljes 
to other times. I am glad to be a writer or a reader in 1826, but I 
would bo most interested in reading or relating what happened from 
lialf a century to a centui 7 before. We have the best ofit. Scenes 
ill which our ancestors thought deeply, acted fiercely, and died des- 
perately, are to ns talcs to divert the tedium of a winter’s evening, 
when we arc engaged to no party, or beguile a summer’s morning, 
wdien it is too scorching to ride or w'alk. 

Yet I do not mean that my essays and narratives should be limited 
to S^cotlaiid. I pledge myself to no particular line of subjects ; but, 
on the contrary, say with Burn??, 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Pcrhap|turn out a sermon. 

1 have only to add, by w’ay of postscript to these preliminary chapters, 
tliat 1 have had recourse to Moliere’s recipe, and read my manuscript 
over to my old woman, Janet MacEvoy. 

The dignity of being consulted dc)iL»‘htcd Janet : and Wilkie, or 
Allan, w’ould have made a capital sketch of her, as she sat U])right in 
liei* chair, instead of her ordinary lounging posture, knitting her 
stocking systcmalically, as if she meant every twist of her thread, 
and indinatioii of the wires, to hear burden to the cadence of my 
voice. I am afraid, loo, tliat I inyself felt more delight than I ought 
to have done in my own coinposition, and read a litQo more oratori- 
cally tlian I should liave ventured to do before an auditor of whose 
a})plause 1 was not secure. And the result did not entirely encourage 
my plau of censorship. Janet did indeed seriously incline to the ac- 
count of my previous life, and bestowed some Iligfiland maledictions 
move empliatic than courteous on Christie Steele’s reception of a 
“ shell tlouiaiis in distress,” and of her own mistress’s house tpo. 

I omitted, for certain reasons, or greatly abridged, what related to 
Jiersclf. But when I came to treat of my general views in publica- 
tion, 1 saw' poor Janet was entirely thrown out, though, like a jaded 
hunter, panting, puffing, and short of wind, she endeavoured at least 
to keep up with tJlie chase. Or rather her perplexity made her look 
all tlie while like a deaf person ashamed of his infirmity, who does 
not understand a word yon are saying, yet desires you to believe that 
he does understand you, and who is extremely jealous that you sus- 
pect his incapacity. When she saw that some remark was necessary, 
she resembled exactly in her criticism the devotee who pitched on 
the “ sweet word Mesopotamia,’’ as the most edii^ing note which she 
could bring nway from a sermon. She indeed hastened to bestow 
general praise on what she said was all “ very fine ; ” but chiefly 
dwelt on what 1 hsid said about Mr Timmerman, as she was pleased 
to call the German philosopher, and supposed lie must be of the 
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same descent with the Highland clan of Mlhtyre, which signifies . 
Son of the Carpenter. “And a fery lioiiourable name too — Shanet s 
own inither was a Mliityre.” 

• In short, it was plain the latter part of my introduction was alto- 

f ether lost on poor Janet ; and so, to have acted up to Moliere's system, 
slioulJ have eancelled the whole, and written it anew. But I do 
not know how it is; J retained, I suppose, some tolerable opinion of 
my own coniiiosition, though Janet did not comprehend it, and felt 
loath to retrench those delilahs of tlie iinagination, as Dryden calls 
tliein. the tropes and figures of which are caviar to the multitude. 
Besides, I hate rewriting-, as much as Falslaft* did paying* back — it 
is a double labour. 8o 1 determined with myself to consult .Janet, 
in future, only on such things as were within llie limits of her coiu- 
prohensioji, and hazard my arguments and my rhetoric on the public 
without her iinprimntur. 1 am pretty sure slie will “ ap})laud it done.*' 
And in such narratives as come within her range of thought and 
feeling, I shall, as I first intended,* take the benefit of her unso- 
phistieatecl judgment, and attend to it deferentially— that is, when it 
happens not to be in peculiar opposition my own ; for, after all, 1 
say with Almauzor — 

Know tliat 1 alone am king of me. 

The reader has now my who and my whereabout, the purpose ol 
the work, and the circuinstaiices under which it is undertaken. He 
has also a s])ecimen of the author's ttilcnis, and may judge for him- 
self, and proceed, or send back the volume to the bookseller, as his 
own taste shall determine. 


CHAPTER VI. 

iHr CDroftangts^ji Account of 0lrfi it^etj^unc ^aUoI* 

The moon, were she earthly, no nobler. 

Conolanus, 

When we set out on the jolly voyage of life, what a brave Heet 
there is avoniul us, as stretching our fresh canvass to the breeze, all 
“ shipshape and Bristol fashion,” peiions flying, music playing, clicer- 
ing eacli oLher as w'e ])ass, we are rather amused than alanned when 
some awkward comrade goe.s right ashore for want of pilotage! — 
Alas ! when the voyage is avcII spent, and we look about us, toil-worn 
mariners, how few of our ancient consorts still remain in sight, and 
they, how torn and wasted, and, like ourselves, struggling to keep 
as long as possible oft* the fatal shore, against wliicli we are all finally 
drifting! 

1 felt this very trite but melancholy truth in all its force the oilier 
day, when a packet with a black seal arrived, cchitaining a letter 
addressed to me by my late excellent friend Mrs Martha Bethune 
Baliol, and marked with the fatal indorsation^ “To be delivered ao* 
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.cording* to address, after I shall be no more.” A letter from her 
executors accompanied the packet, mentioning* that they had found 
in her will a bequest to me of a painting of some value, which she 
stated would just lit the space above my cupboard, and fifty guineas 
to buy a ring. And thus I so]mraied, witli all tlie kindness ■which 
we had maintained for inaiiy years, from a friend wdio, though old 
enough to have been the companion of niy mother, was vet, in gaiety 
of spirits, and admirable sweetness of temper, capable of being 
agreeable, and even animating society, for those 'wiio write them- 
selves in the vaward of youth ; an advantage wdiich 1 have lost for 
these five-aiid-thirty years. The contents of llic packet I liad no 
difhcuUy in guessing, and have ]airtly hinted at them in tlie last 
chapter. But, to instruct the reader in tlic particulars, and at the 
same time, to indulge invself with recalling tlic virtues and agreeable 
qua]iti(?s of my late IViciul, X will give a sliort sketch of her manners 
and habits. 

]\frs Miu'tlia Belhune Baliol "was a person (if quality and fortune 
as tliese are esteemed in Scotland. Her family \vas ancient, and her 
connections liorioiirable. She was not fond of Knecially indicating* 
her exact age, but her juvenile recollections stretched backwards till 
before the eventful year 1745; and she remembered the Jlighland 
clans being hi ])ossessioii of the Scottish capital, though jirobably 
only as an indistinct vision . Her fortune, indenendent by’ h(u* father’s 
bequest, w*as rendered o})iilont by the death of more Uian one bravo 
brother, wlio foirsucco.ssively in the service of their country : so that 
the ftimily estates became vested in the oiily surviving child of the 
ancient liouse of Betliune Balml. My intimacy Avas formed with the 
exc(illent lady after this event, and when she was already scnucthiiig 
advanced in jige. 

She iiihahited, when in Edinburgh, where; she regularly spent the 
■wiiiter season, one of those old liotols, which, till of late, w'cre to be 
found in tlie neighbourhood of the Canongate, and (/f tlic J*alacc of 
Holyroodhoiise, and which, separated from the street, now dirty and 
vulgar, by paved courts, and gardens of some extent, made ainemls 
for an indifferent access, by showing something of aristocratic state 
and seclusion, when you were once admitted within their )>recinct.s. 
They have pulled her house down ; for, indeed, betwixt building and 
burning, every ancient nioiuinient of tlie Scottish capital is now 
likely to be utterly demolished. 1 pause on the recollections of the 
Iihice, liowever; and since nature has denied a pencil when she 
placed a pen in my hand, 1 will endeavour to make words answer 
the ]nirpose of delineation. 

Haliol’s I^odging-, so was the'inansion named, reared its high stack 
of chimneys, among which werQ seen a turret or two, and one of 
those small ])rojecting platforms called bartizans, above the mean 
and modern buildings which line the soutli side of the Canongate, 
towards the l(»wer end of that street, ami not distant from the palace. 
A porte cochhr, liaving a wicket for foot-passengers, was, upon due 
occasion, unfolded by a lame old man, tall, grave, and thin, who 
tenanted a hovel beside the gate, and acted as porter. To this office 
he had been promoted by rny friend’s charitable feelings for an old 
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soldier, and partly by an idea, that his head, which was a very fine 
one, bore some reseniblaiice to that of Garrick in the character of 
Lusi^^aii. He was a man saturnine, silent, and slow in his proceed- 
in^rs, and would never open the forte cocMre to a hackney coach ; 
indicatinjir the wicket witii his fing^er, as the proper passage for all 
who came in that obscure vehicle, which w^as not permitted to de- 
grade Avith its ticketed presence the dignity of Baliol’s Lodging. 
I do not think this peculiarity would have met with his lady's ap- 
probation, any more than the occasional partiality of Lusignan, 
or, as mortals called him, Archy Macready, to a dram. But Mrs 
Martha Betliune Baliol, conscious that, in case of conviction, she 
could never liave prevailed upon herself to dethrone the King of 
Palestine from the stone bench on which he sat for hours knitting 
Ins stocking, refused, by accrediting the intelligence, even to put 
him upon liis trial ; well judging that he would observe more ivhole- 
somc caution if he conceived his character unsuspected, than if he 
were detected, and suffered to pass unpunished. For after all, she 
said, it would he cruel to dismiss an old Highland soldier for a 
peccadillo so appropriate to his country and profession. 

The stately gate for carriages, or the humble accommodation for 
foo’t-passengers, admitted into a narrow and short passage, running 
between two, rows of lime-trees, whose green foliage, during the 
spring, contrasted strangely with the swart complexion of the two 
W'alls oy the side of winch they grew. This access led to the front 
of the house, which was formed by two gable ends, notched, and 
having their windows adorned with heavy architectural ornaments ; 
they joined each other at right angles ; and a half circular tower, 
whicli contained the entrance and the staircase, occu])ied the point 
of junction, and rounded the acute angle. One of otJier two sides 
of the little court, in which there was just sufficient room to turn a 
carriage, w'as occupied by some low buildings answering the purpose 
of offices ; the other, by a parapet surrounded by a higlily-orna- 
mented iron railing, twined round with honeysuckle and otheV para- 
sitical slirubs, which permitted the eye to peep into a pretty sub- 
urban garden, extending down to the road called the South Back of 
the Canongatc, and boasting a number of old trees, many fiowers, 
and even sonic fruit. We must not forget to state, that the extreme 
cleanliness of the courtyard was such as intimated that mop and 
])ail had done their utmost in that favoured spot, to atone for the 
general dirt and dinginess of the quarter where the premises were 
situated. 

Over the doorway were the arms of Bethune and Baliol, with 
various other devices carved in stone ; the door itself was studded 
with iron nails, and formed of black oak ; an iron rasp,^ as it was 
called, was placed on it, instead of a knocker, for the purpose of 
summoning the attendants. He who usually appeared at the sum- 
mons was a smart lad, in a handsome livery, the son of Mrs Martha’s 
gardener at Blount Baliol. Now and then a servant girl, nicely but 
plainly dressed, and fully accoutred with stockings and suocs, would 
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f erfoim tliia duty ; and twice or thrice I remember beings admitted 
y Beauffet himsjelf, whose exterior looked as much like that of a 
clerg-yman of rank as the butler of a gentleman’s family. Tie had 
been valet-de-chambie to the last Sir Richard Bethune Baliol, and 
was a person highly trusted by the present lady. A full stand, as it 
is called in Scotland, of garnients of a dark colour, ^old buckles in 
his shoes, and at the knees of his breeches, with his liair regularly 
dressed and poAvdered, announced him to be a domestic of trust and 
importance. His mistress used to say of him, 

lie's sad and civil, 

^nd suits well for a servant with ir.y i^ortuiiea. 

As no one can escape scandal, some said that Beauffet made a 
rather better thing of tlie place than the modesty of his old-fasliioned 
w'nges would, unassisted, have* amounted to. But the man was 
always very civil to me. He had been lonj^ in tlie family ; had en- 
joyed legacies, and laid by a something of his own, upon which lie 
now enjoys ease with dignity, in as far as his newly -married wife, 
Tibbie Sh or tacres, will permit him. 

The Lodging—Dearest reader, if you are tired, pray pass over the 
next four or live pages — was not by any means so large as its ex- 
ternal appearance led people to conjecture. I’lie interior accomoda- 
tion was mucli cut up by cross walls and long passages, and that 
neglect, of economising space which characterises old Scottish archi- 
tecture. But there was far more room than my old friend required, 
even when she had, as Avas often the case, four or five youug cousins 
under her protection ; and I bclicA'C much of the house was unoccu- 
pied. Mrs Bethune Baliol ncA*er, in my presence, showed herself 
so much offended, as once with a meddling person Avho advised her 
to hiwo the windoAvs of these supernumerary apartments built up to 
save the tax. She said in ire, that, Avliile she lived, the light of God 
should visit the liouse of her fathers ; and while slie had a penny, 
king and country should have their due. Indeed she was punctili- 
ously loyal, even in that most staggering test of loyalty, tlie payment 
of imposts. Mr Beauffet told me he was ordered to offer a glass of 
Aviue to the person who collected the income-tax, and that the poor 
man w^as so overcome by a reception so unwontedly generous, that 
he had well-nigh fainted on the spot. 

You entered by a miitted ante-room into the eating-parlour, filled 
with old-fasliioned furniture, and hung with family portraits, which, 
excepting one of Sir Bernard Bethune, in James the Sixth’s time, 
said to be by Jameson, Avere exceedingly frightful. A saloon, as it 
was called, a long narrow chamber, led out of the dining-parlour, 
and served for a drawing-room. It was a pleasant apartment, look- 
ing out upon the south flank of Holyroodfiouse, the gigantic slope 
of Arthur's Seat, and the girdle of lofty rocks called Salisbury 
Crags objects so rudely wild that the mind can hardly conceive 
them to exist in the vicinage of a populous metropolis. The paint- 

A The Rev. Mr Bowies derives the name of these crags, as of the Episcopal city in 
tlie Aveat of England, iVoui the same root; both, in his opinion, which he very ably 
defends and illustratus, havuig been the sites of druidical temples. 
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ings Of the. saloon caine from abroad, and had some of IheDi much 
merit. To see the best of them, however, yon must bo admitted 
into the very penetralia of the temnle, and allowed to draw the? 
tapestry at the upper end of the saiooTi, and enter Mrs Martha's 
own special drcs.sin|r-room, Tliis was a charming apartment, of 
which it would be difficult to describe the form, it luul so many 
recesses, whi(di wore fflh*d up witli shelves of ebony, and cabinets of 
Japan and or moUi; some for bolding books, of wliich Mrs Martha 
had an admirable collection, some for a disjilay of oruamerital china, 
otJiers for sliells and similar curiosities. In a little niche, half 
screened by a curtain of crimson silk, dis])osed a suit of tilting 
armour ?>f bright steel, inlaid witli silver, which had been worn on 
some memorable occasion by Sir liernard Bethune, already moii- 
tioned; while over the canopy of the niche, liung the broadsword 
with wbicli her father had attempted to change tlie forluncs of 
Britain in 1715, ami the spontoon which her elder brother bore when 
he was leading on a company of the Black Wjftch^ at Fontonoy. 

^ There were some Italian and Flemish pictures of admitted authen- 
ticity, a few genuine bronzes and other objects of curiosity, which 
her brotlici’s or herself liad picked up while abroad.^ In short, it w'as 
a place where the idle were tempted to become studious, the studious 
to-grow idle— whore the grave might find matter to make them gay, 
and the gay subjects for gravity. 

That it nii^Ut maintain some title to its name, I must not forget to 
say, that the lady’s dressing-room exhibited a superb mirror, framed 
in silver filigree- work ; a beautiful toilet, the cover of which was of 
Inlanders Ince ; and a set of boxes corresponding in materials and 
work to the frame of the mirror. 

This dressing- apparatus, however, was more matter of parade: 
Mrs Martha Bethune Baliol alwa3"s went througli the actual duties 
of the toilet iii an inner apartment, wliich corresponded with her 
sleeping-room by a small detached staircase. There were, I believe, 
niQii?e than one of those turnpiJee stairs, as^ they were called, about 
tl^l^ouse, by which the public rooms, all of which entered fhroiigli 
^iiSh other, were accommodated with separate and independent 
' inodes of access. In the little boudoir we liavc described, Mrs 
Martha Baliol had her choicest meetings. She kept early hours ; 
and if you went in the morning, you must not reckon that space of 
day as extending beyond three o’clock, or four at the utmost. These 
vigilant habits were attended with some restraint on her visitors, but 
they were indemnified by your always finding tlic best society, and 
the best information, which was to be had for the day in the Scottish 
capital. Without at all affecting the blue stocking, she liked books 
— they amused her— and if the authors were persons of character, 
she thought she owed them a debt of civility, which she loved to 
discharge by personal kindness. When she gave a dinner to a 
small party, which she did now and then, she had the good nature 

1 Tlie weM-Icnown original dcaignatioa of tho gallant 42d Regiment. Being tho first 
corps raised for the royal service in the HigbUmds, and allowed to retain their national 
garb, they were thus named from the contrast which their dark tartans furniahed to 
the scarlet and white of tlie other regiments. 
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to look for, and the ffood-luck to discover, what sort of people suited 
^ each other best, anti chose her company as Duke Theseus did his 
* hounds, 

matclied in mouth like bells, 

Each Under eadi,l 

SO that every guest could take his part in the cry; instead of one 
mighty Totu of a fellow, like Dr Johnson, silencing all besides, by 
the treiuendoiis depth of Ins diapason. On sucli occasions she 
aflorded chere exqvm; and every now and then there was some dish 
of French, or even Scot fish derivation, which, as well as the numer- 
ous assortinciic of vut^ exiraordinaires produced by Mr JBcauliet, 
gave a sort of antique and foreign aii* to the entertainment, which 
rendered it more interesting. . 

It was a great thing to be asked to such parties ; and not less so 
to be invited to tljo early which, in spite of fashion, 

by dint of the best coflec, the finest tea, and chasse cafe that would 
have called the dead to life, she contrived now and theii to assemble 
ill her saloon already mentioned, at the ininafcnral liour of eight in 
the evening. At such limes, the cheerful olil lady seemed to enjoy 
herself so much in the happiness of her guests, that they cxertod 
themselves, in turn, to prolong her amusement and Ihoir own; and 
a certain, charm was excited around, sclflom to bo met with in 
parties of pleasure, and which was founded ou the general desire of 
every tine present to contribute something to the cominon amusement. 

But although it was a great privilege to be admitted to wait on 
my excellent friend in the morning, or he invited to her dinner or 
evening pqfties, 1 prized still higher the rii^ht which 1 laid acquired, 
by old acquaintance, of visiting BalioPs Lodging, U])on the chance 
oi' finding its venerable inhabitant preparing for tea, just about six 
o'clock ill the cveuijig. It was only to two or three o]<l friends that 
she permitted this freedom, nor was this sort of chance-party ever 
allowed to extend itself beyond fire in number. The answer to tlioao 
who came later, announced that the company was filled up for the 
evening, which liad the double effect of making those who waited on 
Mrs Bethiine Baliol in this unceremonious manner punctual in ob- 
serving her hour, and of adding the zest of a little difficulty to tlie 
enjoyment of the party. 

It niore frequently happened that only one or two peivsens partook 
of this refreshment on the same evening ; or, supposing the case of 
a single gentleman, Mrs Martha, though she did not hesitate, to 
admit him to her boudoir, after the privilege of the French and the 
old Scottish school, took care, as she used to say, to preserve all 
possible propriety, by commanding the atteudance of her jn-incipal 
female attendant," Mrs Alice Lambskin, who might, from the gravity 
and dignky of her appearance, have sufficed to matrouisc a whole 
boarding-school, instead of one maiden lady of eighty and upwards. 
As the weather permitted, Mrs Alice sat duly remote from the com- 
pany in a fauteuil behind the projecting chimney-piece, or in the 
embrasure of a window, and prosecuted in Carthusian silence, with 

1 Shakespeare’s Midsummer Kight's Dream, Act IV. Sc. 1. 
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indefaUgfable zeal, a piece of embroidery, which seemed no bad em- 
Wein of eternity. 

But I have neglected all this while to introduce my friend herself 
to the reader, at least so far as words can convey the peciiliariLies 
by which her appearance and conversation were distinguislied. 

A little woman, witli ordinary features, and an ordinary form, and 
hair which in }outh had no decided colour, we may belit‘V(» Mrs 
Martha when she said of herself that she w^as never rcnnirkahle for 
nersoiml charms ; a modest admission, which was readily confirmed 
oy certain old ladies, her contemporaries, who, whatever might have 
been the iiseful advantages whica they more than liinicd had been 
formerly their own share, were now, in personal appearance, as well 
as in everything else, far inferior lo^ my accompji>licd fri(‘iid. hlrs 
Martlia’s features had been of a kind which might he said to wear 
w'cll ; their irregularity was now of little consequence, animated as 
they were by the vivacity of lier conversation ; her teeth w(‘re excel- 
lent; and her eyes, though inclining to ;j‘rey, Avere lively, lau^^hing, 
and undimmed by time. A slight shade of complexion, more brilliant 
than her years ])roinised, subj(‘cted my friend, amongst strangers, to 
the suspieion of having stretched her forcim habits as far as tlui 
prudent touch of the roujje. But it was a calumny : for wlicn telling 
or listening to an intere*^ting and afiecting story, 1 have seen her col- 
our come and go as if it played on the cheek of eighteen. 

^ ]J(*r hair, whatever its former deficiencies, was now the mo.»t beau- 
tiful white that lime (MUild bleach, and Mas disposed with some d('- 
gree of i)rctension, though in the simplest manner possible, so as to 
ajmear neatly smoothed under a cap of Flanders lace,^f an old- 
fasliioncd, but, as I thought, of a very handsome form, which un- 
doubtedly has a name, and I would endeavour to recur to it, if I 
thoiiglit it would make iny description a bit more intelligible. I 
think I have heard her say these fiivourite caps had been her mo- 
thers, and had come in fashion with a peculiar kind of wig used by 
the gentlemen about the time of the battle of Ivamillies. The rest 
of her dress was always ratlier costly and dihtingnislied, esi)ecially 
-ill the evening. A silk or satin gown, of some colour becoming her 
and of a form wliieh, though complving to a certain degree 
Mith the present fashion, had always a reference to some more dis- 
tant period, was garnibhed with lnj»Ie niffics ; her shoes had dinnioncl 
buckles, and wore raised a little at heel, an advantage which, ])os- 
sessed in her youth, she alleged her size u^ould not permit her to 
forego in her old age. She always wore rings, bracelets, and other 
ornaments of value, cither for the materials or the workmanship ; 
nay, perhaps she was a little profuse in this species of display. But 
she wore lliem as subordinate matters, to which the habit of being 
constantly in high life rendered her indifferent. She wore them be- 
cause her rank required it; and thought no more of them as articles 
of finery than a gentleman dressed for dinner thinks of his clean 
linen and well-hrubhed coat, the consciousness of which emharrabscs 
the rustli^eau on a Sunday. 

ifia then, liowever, if a gem or ornament chanced to be 
its beauty or singularity, the obseiwation usually led the 
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way to an entertaining account of the manner in which it had been 
acquired, or the person from whom it had descended to its present 
possessor. On such and similar occasions my old friend spohe will- 
ing-ly, which is not uncommon ; but she also, which is more rare, 
spoke remarkably 'well, and had in her little narratives concerning 
foreign parts, or former days, which formed an interesting part of 
her conversation, the singular art of dismissing all the usual pro- 
tracted tautology respecting time, place, and circumstances, which 
is apt to settle like a mist upon the cold and languid tales of age, 
and at the same time of bringing forward^ dwelling upon, and illus- 
trating, those incidents and characters which give point and interest 
to the story. 

Slio Inid, as we have liintedj travelled a good deal in foreign 
. countries ; for a brother, to whom she was much attached, had been 
sent upon various missions of national importance to the Continent, 
and she had more than once embraced the opportunity of accom- 
panying him. This furnished a great addition to the information 
which she could supply, especially during the last war, when tlie 
Continent was for so many years hermetically sealed against the 
English nation. But, besides, Mrs Bethuiie Baliol visited distant 
countries, not in the modern fashion, when English travel in cara- 
vans together, and sec in France and Italy little besides the same 
society which they might liave enjoyed at home. On the contrary/ 
she iniuglcd, when abroad, with the natives of those countries she 
visited, and enjoyed at once the advantage of their society and the 
plciisiir<f of comparing it with that of Britain. 

In the course of her becoming habituated with foreign manners, 
Mrs Bethune Baliol had, perhaps, acquired some slight tincture of 
them herself. Yet I was always persuaded that the peculiar vivacity 
of look and manner— the pointed and appropriate action— with which 
she accompanied what she said— the use of the gold and gemmed 
tahatidre, or rather I sliould say bojibmnUre (for she took no snuff, 
and the little box contained only a few pieces of candied angelica, 
or some such lady-likc sweetmeat), >vere of real old-fashioned Scot- 
tish growth, and such as might have graced the tea-tablo of Su- 
sannah, Countess of Eglinton,^ the patroness of Allan Ramsay, or of 
the lion. Mrs Colonel Ogilvy, who was another mirror by whom the 
maidens of Auld Reekie were required to dress themselves. Al- 
though well acquainted with the customs of other countries, her 
manners had been chiefly formed in her own, at a time when great 
folk lived within little space, and when the distinguished name of 
the highest society gave to Edinburgh the ^clat which we now en- 
deavour to derive from the unbounded expense and extended circle 
of our pleasures. . . • 

I was more confirmed in this opinion by the peculiarity of the dia- 
lect which Mrs Baliol used. It was Scottish, decidedly Scottish, 
often containing phrases and words little used in the present day. 
But then her tone and mode of pronunciation were as different from 
' the usual accent of the ordinal^ Scotch patois^ as the accent of St 

I See Note G. Counter of Sglinton. 
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Jaioes’s is from that of Billin^s^^te. Tlie vowels were not pro- 
nounced much broader than in tlie Italian lang^uage, and there was 
none of tlie disajrreeable drawl which is so offensive to southern ears. 
In short, it seemed to be the Scottish as spoken by the ancient court 
of Scotland, to which no idea of vulgrarity could be attached ; and 
the lively manner and ^arestures with which it was (j^ccompanied were 
50 completely in accord with the sound of the voice and the style of 
talking, that I cannot assign them a different origin, ^ In long deri- 
vation, perhaps, the manners of the Scottish court might have been 
originally formed on that of France, to which it had certainly some 
affinity ; but 1 will live and die in the belief, that those of Mrs Ba- 
Uol, as pleasing as they were peculiar, came to her by direct descent 
from the liigh dames who anciently adorned with their presence the 
royal halls of Holyrood. 


CHAPTER m 

^allol Cl^roftansr]) m Siterarg 

<£peculatton$, 

• StTCH as I have described Mrs Bcthunc Baliol, tlie reader will 
easily believe that when 1 thought of the miscellaneous nature of 
my work, I rested upon the information she possessed, and lier 
communicative disposition, as one of the principal supports of my 
enterprise. Indeed, she by no means disapproved of my proposed 
publication, though expressing herself very doubtful how far she 
could personally assist it— a doubt which might be perhaps set down 
to a little lady-fike coquetry, which required to be sued tor the boon 
she was not unwilling to grant. Or, perhaps, the good old lady, 
conscious that her unusual term of yeai’s must soon draw to a close, 
preferreil bequeathing the materials in the shape of a legacy, to sub- 
)ecting them to the judgment of a critical public during Tier lifetime. 

Many a tinae I used, in our conversations of the Canongate, to 
resume my request of assistance, from a sense that my friend was 
the moAt valuable depositary of Scottish traditions that was pro- 
bably now to be found. This was a subject on which my mind was 
so much made up, that when I heard her carry her description of 
manners so far back beyond her own time, and describe liow Fletcher 
of Salton spoke, how Graham of Claverhouse danced, what were the 
jewels woi-n bjr tlie famous Uucliess of Lauderdale^ and bow she 
came by thoi 
who cheatea 
day, when, i: 

She was much diverted when I required her to take some solemn 
oath tliat she had not danced at the balls given by Mary of Este, 
'ivhen her unhappy husband* occupied Holyrood in a species of 

1 The Duke of York, afterward# James 11. , fraqaentJy resided in Holyroodhouae, 
when hia religion rendered tiim an object of suspicion to the English Farliameut. 


11, j. i;uuju not help telling her 1 thought her some fairy, 
us by retaining the appearance of a mortal of our own 
1 fact, she haa witnessed the revolutions of centuries. 
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honourahle baiiisliracnt ; — or asked, whetlier she could uot recollect 
■ Charles the Second, when lie came to Scotland in 1650, and did not 
possess some slight recollections of the bold usurper who drove hini 
oe>'ond the Fortli. 

^^Beau coimn,'^ she said, laughing, “ none of these do I remember 
personally; but you must know there has been wonderfully little 
change on my natural temper from youth to age. From wdiich it 
follows, cousin, that being even now something too young in spirit 
for the years which Time has marked me in his calendar, 1 was, 
when ft girl, a little too old for those of my own standing, and as 
.much inclineil at that period to keep the society of elder persons, as 
1 am Jiow disposed to admit the company of gay young fellows of 
fifty or sixty like yourself, rather than collect about me all the octo- 
genarians. Kow, although 1 do not actually come from Elfland,ttnd 
tlierefore cannot boast any persmial knowle<lgc of tlie gn-eat i)er.son- 
ages you inquire about, yet I have seen and heard those who knew 
them well, and who have given me as distinct an account of them 
as 1 could give y(!ti mvself of the Empress Queen, dr J<>edcrick of 
rrussia; and I will frankly add,” said she, langliing and offering her 
ho7ibonni()rej “that I have heard so much of the years which imme- 
diately succeeded the llevoluliou, that 1 sometimes am apt to con- 
fuse vivid descriptions fixed on my memory by the frequent and 
animated recitation iof others, for things which I myself have actii- 
fdly witnessed. 1 caught myself but yesterday describing to Lord 
M/ — the riding of the last Scottish Parliament, with as much min- 
uteness as if 1 had seen it, as my mother did, from the balcony in 
front of Lord Moray’s Lodging in the Canongate.”^ 

“1 am sure you must have given Lord M a high treat.” 

“1 treated him with a hearty laiigli, I believe,” slie replied ; “but 
it is you, you vile seducer of youth, who lead me into such follies. 
But I will be on iny guard against my own weakness. I do not well 
know if llio w^andering Jew is supposed to have a wife, but I should 
be sorry a decent middle-aged Scottish gentlewoman should be sus- 
pected of identity with such a supernatural person.” 

“ For all that, 1 must torture you a little more, ma belle coudne, 
with my interrogatories ; for how shall I ever turn author unless on 
the strength of the information which you have so often procured me 
on the ancient state of manners? ” 

“ Stay, I cannot allow you to ffive your points of inquiry a name so 
very venerable, if I am expected to answer them. Ancient is a term 
for antediluvians. You may catechise me about the battle of Flod- 
den, or ask i)articulars about Bruce and Wallace, tinder pretext of 
curiosity after ancient manners; and that last subject would wake 
my Bnliul blood, you know.” 

“Well, but, Airs Baliol, suppose we settle our era:--jou do not 
call the accession of James the Sixth to the kingdom of Britain very 
ancient ? ” 

“Umph ! no,' cousin— I think I could tell you more of that than 
folk nowadays remember,— for instance, tliat as James was troqp-* 
ing towards England, bag and baggage, his journey was stopped 
near Cockenzie by meeting the funeijal of the Earl of Wiutou, the 
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old and faithful servant and follower of his ill-fated mother, poor Mary! 
It was an ill omen for the infare, and so was seen of it cousin.” ^ 

I did not clioose to prosecute this subject, well knowing Mrs Beth- 
une Baliol did not like to be much pressed on the subject of the 
Stewarts, whose misfortunes she pitied, the rather that her father 
bad espoused their cause. And yet her attachment to the present 
dynasty being very sincere, and even ardent, more especially as her 
family ‘had served his late Majesty both in peace and war, she ex- 
perienced a little embarrassment in reconciling her opinions respect- 
ing the exiled family with those she entertained for the present. In 
fact, like many an old Jacobite, she was contented to be somewhat 
inconsistent on the subject, comforting herself, tliat now everything 
stood as it ought to do, and that there was no use in looking back 
narrowly on the right or wrong of the matter half a century ago, 

‘‘ The Highlands,” I suggested, “ should furnish you with ample 
subjects of recollection. You have witnessed the complete change of 
that primeval country, and have seen a race not far removed from 
the earliest period of society, melted down into the great mass of 
civilisation ; and that could not happen without incidents striking 
iu themselves, and curious as chapters in the history of the humaii 
race.” 

“It is very true,” said Mrs Baliol; “one would think it should 
have stnick the observers greatly, and yet it scarcely did s(f. Tor 
me, I was no .Highlander myself, and the Highland chiefs of old, of 
whom I certainly knew several, had little in their manners to distin- 
guish them from the Lowland gentry when they mixed in society in 
Edinburgh, and assumed the Lowland dress. I'heir peculiar cha)>ic- ‘ 
ter was for the dansinen at home ; and you must not imagine tlint 
they swaggered about in plaids and broadswords at the Cross, or 
came to the Assembly-Rooms in bonnets and kilts.” 

“I remember," said I, “that Swift, in his Journal, tells Stella he had 
dined in the house of a Scots nobleman, with two Iligliland chiefs, 
whom he had found as well-bred men as he had ever met with.” ® 

“ Very likely,” said my friend. “ Tlic extremes of society approach 
much more closely to each other than perhaps the Lean of Saint 
Patrick’s expected. The savage is always to a certain degree polite. 
Besides, going always armed# aud having a very punctilious idea of 
their own gentility and consequence, they usually behaved to each 
other and to the Lowlandera with a good deal of formal politeness, 
which sometimes even procured them the character of insincerity.” 

“Falsehood belongs to an early period of society, as well as the 
deferentifd forms which we style politeness,” 1 replied. “ A child 
does not see the least moral beauty iu truth, until he has been 
ilogged half-a-dozeu times* It is so easy, and apparently so natural, 
to deny what you cannot be easily convicted of, that a savage as well 
as a child lies to excuse' himself, almost as instinctively as he^raises 
his hand to protect his head. The old saying, ^confess and be 

1 See Note H. Sari of Winton, 

s Extract of Jovrnazi to Stella.— 1 dinod to-day (12th March, 1712) with Lord • 
Treasurer aud two gentlemen of the Highlands of Scotland, yet very polite men/ — 
Swift's Works, 7oL III p. 7. Min, 1524. 
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hang'ed/ carries much arfnimcnt in it. I observed a remark the 
other day in old Birrel. He mentions that M*Gregor of Glenstrae 
and some of his people had surrendered themselves to one of the 
Earls of Ar^de, upon the express condition that they should be con- 
veyed safe into Engfland. The MacAllau Mhor of the day kept the 
word of promise, but it was only to tlie ear. He indeed sent liis cap- 
tives to Berwick, where they had an airing on the other side of the 
Tweed, but it was under the custody of a strong: gfuard, by whom 
they were brought back to Edinburgh, and delivered to the execu- 
tioner. This, Birrel calls keeping a Highlandmaii’s promise.” ^ * . 

Well,” replied Mrs Baliol, “I might add, that many of the High- 
land cliiefs whom I knew in former days had been brought up in 
France, which might improve their politeness, though perhaps it did 
not amend their sincerity. But considering that, oelonging to the 
depressed and defeated faction in the state, they were compelled 
sometimes to use dissimulation, you must set their uniform fidelity 
to their friends against their occasional falsehood to their enemies, 
and then you will not judge poor John Highlandman too severely. 
They were in a state of society where bright lights are strongly con- 
trasted with deep shadows.” 

“It is to that point I would bring you, belle cow5^/i-6,--and 
therefore they arc most proper subjects for composition.” 

“ And you want to turn composer, my good friend, and set my old 
tales to some popular tunc ? But there have been too many com- 
jioscra, if tliat be the word, imtlie field before. The Highlands were 
indeed a ricli mine ; but they have, I think, been fairly wrought out, 
as a good tuue is grinded into vulgarity when it descends to the 
hur^-gurdy and the barrel-organ.” 

“ If it be really tune,” I replied, “ it will recover its better qualities 
when it gets into the hands of better artists.” 

“ITmph ! ” said Mrs Baliol, tapping her box, “ we are happy in our 
own good opinion this evening, Mr Croftangry. And bo you think 
you can restore the gloss to the tartan, which it has iost by being 
dragged through so niany fingers ? ” 

“ Willi your assistance •io procure materials, my dear lady, much, 
I tliiiik,ra*ay be done.” 

« Well— I must do my best, I suppose ; though all I know about 
the Gael is but of little consequenco—indeed, I gntlicred it cliiefly 
from Donald MacLcish.” 

“ And who might Donald MacLeisli be ? ” 

“Neither bard nor seiuiacliic, I assure you; nor monk, nor her- 
mit, the approved authorities for old traditions. Donald was as good 
a postilion as ever drove a chaise and pair between Olencroe and 
Iiiverary. I assure yon, when I give vou my Highland anecdotes, 
YOU will hear much of Donald MacLeisn. He was Alice Lambskin’s 
beau and mine through a long Highland tour.” 

“But when am I to possess these anecdotes? — You answer me as 
Harley did poor Prior- 

Lot til at be done which Mat doth Bay. 

* Yea,* quoth tlie Earl, * hut not to-doy,*** 

1 See Note L MacGregor of Glenstrae, 
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Well> mon beau cousirit if you begin to remind me of my cruelty, 
I must remind you it has struck nine on the Abbey clock, and it is. 
time you were going* home to Little Oroftangry.— For iiiy nroiuise to 
assist your antiquarian researches, be assured, I will one day keep it 
to the utmost extent. It shall not be a Iliglilandmau’s promise, as 
your old citizen calls it.” 

I, by this time, suspected the purpose of my friend's procrastina- 
tion ; and it saddened iny heart to reflect that 1 was not to get the 
information which I desired, excepting in the shape of a legacy. I 
found accordingly, in the packet transmitted to me after the excel- 
lent lady's death, several anecdotes respecting the Higlilands, from 
whicli 1 have selected that which follows, chiefly on account of its 
possessing great power over the feelings of my critical housekeeper, 
Janet MacEvoy, who wept most bitterly when I read it to her. 

It is, however, but a very simple tale, and may have no interest for 
persons beyond Janet’s rank of life or understanding. 
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CHAPTER L 

It wound as near as near could be, 

Blit what it is she cannot tell ; 

On the other side it seem'd to be, 

Of the huge broad-breasted old oak-tree. 

COLKRIUGB, 

Mrs Bethune Baltol’s memorandum be<?ins thus 

It is live-aud-tliirty, or perhaps nearer forty years a^o, since, to 
relieve the dejection of spirits occasioned by a g^reat family loss sus- 
tained two or three montlis before, 1 undertook what was called the 
short Hig'hlaiul tour. This had become in some decree fashionable ; 
but tliough the military roads were excellent, vet the accommodation 
was so indilicrent that it was reckoned a little adventure to accom- 
pli.sli it. Besides, the Hij'hlauds, though now as peaceable as any 
part of King George’s douiinion.s, was a sound which still carried 
terror, while so many survived who liad witnessed the insurrection 
of 1745 ; and a vague idea of fear was impressed on many, as they 
looked from the towers of Stirling northward to the huge chain of 
mountains, which rises like a dusky rampart to conceal in its recesses 
a people, whose dress, inaiincr.s, and language, differed still very 
much from those of their Lowland countrymen. For my part, 1 
come of a race not grefitly subject to apprehensions arising from 
imagination only. I had some Highland relatives, knew several of 
I lieir families of distinction ; and, though only ^^aving the comi'auy 
of my bower-maiden, Mrs Alice Lambskin, 1 went on my journey 
fearless. 

But then I liad a guide and cicerone, almost equal to Grealhcart 
ill the Pilgrim’s Progress, in no less a person tlian Honald MacLeish, 
the postilion whom 1 1 tired at Stirling, with a pair of able-bodied 
horses, as steady as Donald himself, to drag my carriage, my duenna, 
and myself, wheresoever it was my pleasure to go. 

Donald MacLeish was one of a race of post-boys, whom, I suppose, 
mail-coaches and steamboats have put out of fashion. They were 
to be found chiefly at Perth, Stirling, or Glasgow, where they and 
tlieir horses were usually hired by travellers, or tourists, to accom- 
plish such journeys of business or pleasure as they might have to 
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perform in the land of the Gael. This class of persons approached 
to the character of -wliat is called abroad a conducteur; or mi^Iit he . 
com])ared to the sailing’-master on board a British ship of war, who 
follows out after his own manner the course whicli the captain com- 
mands him to observe. You explained to your .postilion the leng-th 
of your tour, and the objects you were desirous it sliould embrace ; 
and you found him perfectly competent to fix the places of rest or 
refreshment, with due attention that those should be chosen with re- 
ference to your conYenience, and to any points of interest which you 
mi^rht de.sire to visit. 

The qualifications of such a person were necessarily much superior 
to those of the “first ready,” who prallops thrice a-day over the same 
ten miles. Donald MacLeish, besides bein^^ quite alert at' repair 
all ordinary accidents to his horses and carria^ro, and in making 
shift to support them, where forage w^as scarce, with such substitutes 
as bannocks and cakes, was likewise a man of intellectual re.sources. 
He had acquired a general knowledge of the traditional stories of 
the country which he had traversed so often; and, if encouraged 
(for Donald w\as a man of the most decorous reserve), he would 
willingly point out to you the site of the principal clan-battles, and 
rccouiit the most remarkable legends by which the road, and tlie 
ohjecta which occurred in travelling it, had been distinguished. 
There was some originality in the man’s hahitvS of thinking and cx-' 
in*ossing himself, Ills turn for legendary lore strangely coiitrasting 
with a portion of theknowing shrewdness belonging to his actual occu 
pation, which made his conversation amuse the way well enough. 

Add to this, Donald knew all his peculiar duties in the country 
which he traversed so frequently. lie could tell, to a day, wlicii 
they would “be killing” lamb at Tyndrnm or Oleiniilt, so that llic 
stranger would have some chance of being fed like a Christian ; and 
knew to a mile the last village where it was possible to jirocurea 
wheaten loaf, for the guidance of those who were little familiar with 
the Laud of Cakes, ile w<>.s acquainted with the road every mile, 
and could tell to an inch which side of a lliglilanxl bridge was 
passable, which decidedly dangerous.^ In short, Donald MacLeish 
was not only our faithful attendant and steady servant, but our 
humble and obliging friend ; and though 1 have known the half- 
classical cicerone of Italy, the talkative French valet-de-place, and 
even the muleteer qf ISpain, who piques himself on being a maize- 
eater, and whose honour is not to be questioned without danger, I do 
not think I have ever had so sensible and intelligent a guide. 

Our motions were of course under Donald’s direction ; and it fre- 
quently happened, when the weather w^as serene, that we preferred 
baiting to rest his horses even wdiere there was no established stage, 
and taking our refreshment under a crag, from whicli leaped a 
waterfall, or beside the verge of a fountain enamelled with verdant 
turf and wild-llowers. Donald had an eye for such spots, and tliongli 
he had, I daresay, never read Gil Bias or Don Quixote, yet he chose 

1 This is, or wa» fit least, a neccssai 7 accoroplishmcnt. In one of the most beautiful 
flistricta of tlie HisWands was, not many years since, a bridge bearing Ibis startling 
caulUm, ** Keep to the right side, the left being dangerous ” 
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Bucli haltiDff-places as Le Sage or Cemotea would have described. 
Very often, as lie observed the pleasure I took in conversing with the 
country people, he would manage to fix our place of rest near a cot- 
tnge where tliere was some old Gael, wliose broadsword had blazed 
at Falkirk or Preston, and who seemed the frail yet faithful record 
of times which had passed away. Or he would contrive to quarter 
us, as far as a cup of tea went, upon the hospitality of some parish 
minister of worth and intelligence, or some countpr family of tlie 
better class, who mingled widi the wild simplicity of their original 
inainiers, and their ready and hospitable welcome," a sort of courtesy 
belonging to a people, the lowest of whom are accustomed to con- 
sider themselves as being, according to the Snanish phrase, ‘^as 
good gentlemen as the king, only not quite so ricli.” 

I'o all such persons Donald MacLcish was well known, and his in* 
trodnetion passed as current as if we had brought letters from some 
high chief of tlic country. 

Sometiinea it happened that the Highland hospitality, which wel- 
comed us with all the variety of mountain fare, preparations of milk 
and eggs, and girdle-cakes of various kinds, as well as more sub- 
stantial dainties, according to the inhabitant’s means of regaling the 
])assenger, descended rather too exuberantly ou Donald MacLeish 
in the sliape of mountain dew. Poor Donald ! he was on such occa- 
sions like Gideon^s fleece, moist with the noble element, which, of 
course, fell not on us. But it was his only fault, and when pressed 
to drink doch-an-dorroch to my ladysliip’s good health, it would have 
been ill taken to have refused the pledge, nor was he willing to do 
such discourtesy. It was, I repeat, his only fault, nor had we any 
great right to ebraphun ; for if it rendered him a little more talkative, 
it fingmcnted his ordinary share of punctilious civility, and he only 
drove slower, and talked longer and more pompously tli an when he 
liad not come by a drop of usquebaugh. It was, wo remarked, only 
oil sucli occasions that iloiiald talked with au air of importance of 
the family of MacLeiali ; and we had no title to he scrupulous in 
censuring a foible, the consequences of which were confined within 
such innocent limits. 

We became so much accustomed to Donfdd's mode of managing 
us, that we observed with some interest the art which he used to pro- 
duce a little agreeable surprise, by concealiug from us the spot 
where he proposed our halt to be made, when it was of an unusual 
and interesting character.’ This was so much his wont, that when 
he made apologies, at setting off, for being obliged to stop in some 
strange solitary place, till the horses should eat the corn which he 
brouglit on witli them for tliat inii'pose, our imagination used to be 
on the stretch to guess what romantic retreat he had secretly fixed 
upon for our noontide baiting-placel 

We had spent the greater part of the morning at the delightful 
viJlage of Daimally, and had gone upon the lake under the guidance 
of the excellent cfergymaii who was then incumbent at Glenorquhy,^ 
and had heard a hundred legends of the stern chiefs of Loch Awe, 


3 Thif; venerable and hospitable gentleman’s name was MacIntyre. 
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Duncan with the thrum bonnet, and the other lords of the now 
mouldering towers of Kilclmrn.^ TJms it was later than usual when 
we set out on our journey, after a hint or two from Donald concern- 
ing the length of tlic way to the next stage, as there was no good 
luuting-place between Dalraally and Oban. 

Haying bid adieu to our venerable and kind cicerone, we proceeded 
on our tour, winding round the tremendous mountain called Cruachaii 
Ben, which rushes down in all its majesty of rocks and wilder- 
ness on the lake, leaving only a pass, in which, notwithstanding jts 
extreme strength, the warlike clan of MacDougal of Lorn were 
almost destroyed by the sagacious Robert Bruce. Tiiat king, the 
Wellington of his day, had accomplished, by a forced march, the un- 
expected manoeuvre of forcing a body of troops round the other side 
of the mountain, and thus placed him in the flank and in the rear of 
the men of Lorn, whom at the same time he attacked in front. Tlie 
great number of cairns yet visible, as you descend the pass on the 
westward side, shows the extent of the vengeance which Bruce ex- 
hausted oil his inveterate and personal enemies. I am, you know, 
the sister of soldiers, and it has since struck me forcibly that the 
nianoeitvre which Donald described, resembled tliose of Wellington 
or of Bonaparte, lie was a great man Robert Bruce, even a Baliol 
must admit that; although it begins now to be allowed that his title 
to the crown was scarce so good as that of the unfortunate family 
with whom he contended.—But let that pass.— The slaughter liad 
been the greater, as the deep and rapid river Awe is disgorged from the 
lake, just iu the rear of the fugitives, and encircles the base of tlie 
tremendous mountain; so that the retreat of the unfortunate fliers 
was intercepted on all sides by the inaccessible character of the 
countr)', which had seemed to promise tliem defence and pro- 
tection.® 

Musing, like the Irisli Lady in the song, "upon tilings wliicli are 
long enough a-gone,”^ we felt no impatience at the slow, and almost 
creeping pace, with which our conductor proceeded along General 
Wade's military road, which never or rarely condescends to turn aside 
from the steepest ascent, but proceeds right up and dowm hill, with 
the indifference to height and hollow, steep or level, indiented by the 
old Roman engineers. Still, however, the substantial excellence of 
these great works— for such are the military highways in the High- 
lands— deserved the compliment of the poet, who, whether he came 
frara our sister kingdom, and spoke iu liis own dialect, or whetlier 
he supposed those whom he addressed might have some national pre- 
tension to the second siglifc, produced the celebrtCted couplet— 

Had you but seen these roads htforc they were made, 

You would hold up your hands, and bless General Wade. 

Nothing indeed can be more wonderful than to see these wilder- 
nesses penetrated and pervious in every quarter by broad accesses of • 

^ See Note H. 7M%Awt. 

“ See Note L. Battlt hetwirt the Armies ^ the !Brvce and MacDmgcd 

^ This is a line from a very pathetic ballad which I heard sung by one of the young 
ladies of Edgcwoi*th6town in 1625. 1 do not know that it has becu printed. 
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the best possible construction, and so superior to what the country 
could have demanded for many centuries for any pacific purpose of 
commercial intercourse. Tims the traces of war are sometimes hap- 
pily accommodated to the purposes of peace. The victories of Bona- 
parte have been without results ; but liis road over the Simplon will 
loiiff bo the communication betwixt peaceful countries, who will apply 
to the ends of commerce and friendly intercourse that g^igautic work, 
wJiich was formed for the ambitious purpose of warlike invasion. 

While we were thus stealing along, we gradually turned round the 
shoulder of Ben Cruachaii, and, descending the course of the foam- 
ing and rapid Awe, left behind us tlie expanse of the majestic lake 
which gives birth to that impetuous river. The rocks and precipices 
which stooped down perpendicularly on our path on the right hand, 
exhibited a few remains of the wDod which once clothed them, but 
which had, in latter times, been feUed to supply, Donald MacLeisIi 
informed us, the irou-founderies at the Bunawe. This made us fix 
our eyes with interest on one large oak, which grew on the left hand 
towards the river. It seemed a tree of extraordinary magnitude and 
picturesque beauty, and stood just where there appeared to be a few 
roods of open ground lying among huge stones, which had rolled 
down from the mountain. To add to the romance of the situation, 
the spot of clear ground extended round the foot of a proud-brovvea 
rock, from the summit of which leaped a mountain-stream in a fall 
of sixty feet, in which it was dissolved into foam and dew. At the 
bottom of the fall the rivulet with difticulty collected, like a routed 
general, its dispersed forces, and, as if tamed by its descent, found a 
noiseless passage through the heath to join the Awe. 

1 was much struck with the tree and watcrfitll, and wished mj^self 
nearer them ; not that I thought of sketch-book or portfolio,— for, iu 
my younger days, Misses were not accustomed to black-lead pencils 
unless tliey could use tlicin to some good purpose— but merely to 
iiidulge myself with a closer view. Donald immediately opened the 
chaise door, but observed it was rough walking down the brae, and 
that I would see the tree better by keeping the road for a hundred 
yards farther, when it passed closer to the spot, for which he seemed, 
however, to have no predilection. ‘4Ic knew,” lie said, “a far big- 
ger tree than that nearer Bunawe, and it was a place where there 
was flat ground for the carriage to sUnd, which it could j imply do 
on these braes ;-^but just as luy Icddyship liked.” 

My ladyship did clioose rather to look at the fine tree before me, 
than to pass it by iu liopes of a finer ; so we walked beside the car- 
riage till wc sliould come to a point, from which, Donald assured us, 
we might, without scrambling, go as near the tree as we chose, 
“tliough he wadna advise us to go nearer than the high-road.” 

There was something grave and mysterious iu Donald's sun- 
hrowned countenance when he gave us this intimation, and his man- 
ner was so difiei'ent from his usual frankness, that my female curio- 
sity was set in motion.* We walked on the whilst, and I found the 
tree, of which we had now lost sight by the intervention of some ris- 
ing ground, was really more distant than 1 had at first supposed. 
*• I could have sworn now,” said I to my cicerone, ‘‘that you tree and 
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waterfall was the very place where you intended to make a stop to- 
day.” 

” The Lord forhid I ” said Donald, hastily. 

" And for what, Donald ? why should you belwilling* to pass such 
a pleasant spot?” 

“It’s ower near Dalnially, my leddy, to corn the be«asts— it would 
bririff their dinner ower wear their breakfast, poor tilings 
Ijesides, the place is not canny.*’ 

“ Oh ! the»i the mystery is out. There is a bogle or a brownie, a 
witch or a gyre-carlin, a bodach or a fairy, in the case ? ” 

“ The ne’er a bit, my leddy — ^ye are clean afF the road, aa I may 
say. But if your leddvship will just hae patience; and wait till we’re 
by the place ami out of tlie glen, I’ll tell ye all about it. Tliero is no 
much luck in speaking of such things in the place they chanced in.” 

1 w'as olili^ed to suspend iny curiosity, observing that, if 1 persisted 
in twisting the discourse one way while Donald was twiniiig it another, 
I should make his objection, like a hempen cord, jnst so imich the 
tougher. At length the promised turn of the road hrouglit us within 
fifty paces of the tree whicli 1 desired to admire, and I now saw. to 
my surprise, that there was a hunnati habitation among the clitVs 
wliich surrounded it. It was a but of the least dimensions and most 
miserable description that 1 ever saw, even in the Highlands. The 
walls of sod, or divot^ as the Hcotch call it, were not four foot liigli— 
the roof w^as of turf, repaired witli reeds and sedges — the chimney was 
composed of clay, bound r(mnd by straw ropes— and the whole walls, 
roof, and chimney, were alike covered with the vegetation of house- 
leek, rye-grass, iind moss, common to decayed cottages formed of 
such materials. Tliere was not the slightest vestige of a kale-yard, 
the usual accompaniment of the very worst huts; and of living 
thing.s we saw nothing, save a kid wliich was browsing on tlie roof 
of the hut, and a goat, its mother, at some distance, feeding betwixt 
the oak and the river Awe. 

“ Wliat man,” I could not help exclaiming, “can have committed 
sin deep enou«*h to deserve such a miserable dwelling! ” 

“Sin enough,” said Donald MacLeish, with a half-suppressed groan; 
“and God he knoweth, misery euougli too;—and it is no man’s dwell- 
ing neither, but a woman’s.” 

“A woman’s! ” I repeated, “and in so lonely a place— -What sort 
of a woman can she be ? ” 

“ Come this way, my leddy, and you may judge that for yourself,” 
said Donald. And by advancing a few steps, and making a sharp 
turn to the left, we gained a sight of the side of the great l)roa.(k 
breasted oak, in the direction opposed to that in whicli we liad 
hitherto seen it. 

“ If she keeps her old wont, she will be there at tliis hour of the 
day,” said Donald ; but immediately became silent, and pointed with 
his finger, as one afraid of being overheard. .1 looked, and beheld, 
not without some serise of awe, a female form seatjed by the stem of 
the oak, with her head droophig, her hands clasped, and a dark- 
coloured mantle drawn over her head, exactly as Judah is represented 
in the Syrian medals as seated under her palm-tree. I was infected 
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with the fear and reverence which my guide seemed to entertain 
towards this solitary being, nor did I think of advancing towards bet 
to obtain a nearer view until I bad cast an inquiring look on Donald : 
to which he reiilied in a half whisper — She has been a fearfu' bad 
woman, my lecldy.” 

“Mad woman, said yon,” replied I, hearing him imperfectly; 

then she is perhaps dangerous ? ” 

“No— she IS not mad,” replied Donald; “for then it may be she 
would be happier than she is ; though w'hen she thinks on what she 
has done, and caused to be done, rather than yield up a hair-brendth of 
her ain wicket! will, it is not likely she can bo very well settled. But 
she iieirtier is mad nor mischievous ; and yet, my leddy, 1 think you 
had best not go nearer to her.” And then, in a few hurried words, he 
nifuie me acquainted with the story which I am now to tell more in 
detail. 1 heard the narrative with a mixture of horror and sympathy, 
W'hieli at once impelled me to approach the sufferer, and speak to 
her the words of comfort, or rather of pity, and at the same time 
made me afi-aid to dfi so. 

Tills indeed was tlie feeling with which she was regarded b/Hie 
Highlanders in the neighbourhood, who looked upon Elspat Mac- 
Tavish, or llie Woman of the Tree, as they called her, as the Greeks 
considered those wdio were pursued by the Furies, and endured the 
mental torment consequent on great crirnimil actions. They re- 
garded such unhappy beings as Orestes and (Edipus as being less 
the voluntary ]»erpctrator.s of their crimes, than as the pa.s8ive instru* 
ments by which the terrible decrees of Destiny had been accom- 
plished; and the f(‘ar with which they beheld them was not un- 
mingled with veneration. 

1 also learnod farther from Donald MacLeish, that there was some 
apprehension of ill-luck attending those who had the boldness to 
apjiroach too near, or disturb the awful solitude of a being so unut- 
terably miserable ; that it was supposed that \Yhosoever approached 
her iiiiist experience in some respect the contagion of her wretched- 
ness. 

It w as therefore with some reluctance that Donald saw me prepare 
to obtain a nearer view of the sufferer, and that he himself tullowed 
to assist me ill the descent down a very rough path, ^ 1 believe his 
regard for me conquered some ominous feelings in his own breast, 
which connected his duty on this occasion with the presaging fear of 
lame horses, lost linch-pins, overturn.?, and other perilous chances of 
the postilion’s life. ^ 

1 am not sure if my own courage would hpe carried me ao close 
to Elspat, liad he not followed. There was in her' countenance the 
stem abstraction of hopeless and overpowering sorrow, mixed with 
the con (^‘ndiiig feelings of remorse, and of the pride which struggled 
to conceal it. She guessed, perhaps, that it was curiosity, arising 
out of her uncommon story, which induced me to intrude on her , 
solitude — and she could , not be pleased that a fate like hers bad 
been the theme of a traveller's arouseraent. Yet the look with which 
she regarded me was one of scorn instead of embarrassment. The 
opinion of the world and all its children could not add or take an 
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iota from her load of misery ; and, save from tlie half smile that 
seemed to intimate the contempt of a bein^ rapt by the very inten- 
sity of her affliction above the sphere of ordinary humanities, she 
seemed as indifferent to my gaze as if she had been a dead corpse 
or a marble statue. 

Elspat was above the middle stature ; her hair, now grizzled, was 
still profuse, and it had been of the most decided black. So were 
her eyes, in which, contradicting4he stern and rijfid features of her 
countenance, there shone the wild and troubled li^ht that indicates 
an unsettled mind. Her hair was wrapt round a silver bodkin with 
some attention to neatness, and her dark mantle was disposed around 
her with a degree of taste, though the materials were of the most 
ordinary sort. 

After grazing on this victim of guilt and calamity till I was ashamed 
to remain silent, though uncertain how I ought to address her, I 
began to express my surprise at her choosing such a desert and 
deplorable dwelling. She cut short these expressions of sympathy, 
by answering in a stern voice, without the least change of counte- 
nance or posture — Daughter of the stranger, he has told you my 
stoi \\’* 1 was silenced at once, and felt how little all earthly accom- 
modation must seem to the mind which Jiad such subjects as hers for 
rumination. Without again attempting to o})en the conversation, I 
took a piece of gold from my purse (for Donald had intimated she 
lived on alms), expecting she would at least stretch her hand to 
receive it. But she neither accepted nor rejected the gift— she did 
not even seem to notice it, though twenty times as valuable, pro- 
bably, as was usually offered. I was obliged to place it on her knee, 
saying involuntarily, as I did so, “ May God pardon you, and relieve 
you ! I shall never forget the look wliicli she cast uj) to Heaven, 
nor the tone in which she exclaimed, in the very w'^ords of my old 
friend, John Home — 

“My beautiful— my bravo ! ” 

It was the language of nature, and arose from the heart of the 
deprived mother, as it did from that gifted imaginative poet, wdiile 
furnishing with appropriate expressions the ideal grief of Lady Ran- 
dolph. 


CHAPTER II. 

Oh, I’m come to the Low Country, 

Och, ouh, ohonoebie, 

Without a penny in my poucli 
To buy a meal for me. 

I was the proudest of my clan, 

Lon^, long may 1 repine ; 

And Donald was the brave.st man, 

And Donald he was mine. 

Old Song. 

Elspat had enjoyed liappy days, though her age had sunk into 
hopeless and inconsolable sorrow and distres.s. Slie was once the 
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beautiful and happy wife of Hamish MacTavish, for whom bia 
Btreng^th and feats of prowess had gained tlie title of MacTavish 
Mhor. Ilis life was turbulent and dangerous, his habits being* of 
the old Higfhland stamp, which esteemed it shame to want anything 
that could be had for the taking. Those in the Lowland line who 
lay near him, and desired to enjoy their lives and property in quiet, 
were contented to pay him a small composition, in name of protec- 
tion money, and comforted themselves with the old proverb, that it 
was better to “fleech the deil than fight him." Others, who ac- 
counted such composition dishonourable, were often surprised by 
MacTavish Mlior, and his associates and followers, who usually in- 
flicted an adequate ])enalty, either in person or property, or both. 
Tiie creagli is yet remembered, in which he swept one hundred and 
fifty cows from Moiiteith in one drove; and how he placed the 
Laird of Ballybuglit naked in a slough, for having threatened to 
send for a party of the Highland Watch to protect liis property. 

Whatever were occasionally the triumphs of this daring cateran, 
they were often exchanged for reverses; and his narrow escapes, 
rapid flights, and the ingenious stratagems with wliicli he extricated 
himself from imminent danger, were no less remembered and ad- 
mired than the exploits in which he had been successful. In weal 
or woe, through every species of fatigue, difficulty, and danger, 
Elspat was his faithful companion. She enjoyed with liini the fits 
uf occasional prosperity ; ana when adversity ])ressed them hard, her 
strength of mind, readiness of wit, and courageous endurance of 
danger aud toil, are said often to have stimulated the exertions of 
lier husband. , 

Their morality >vas of the old Highland cast, faithful friends and 
fierce enemies; the Lowland herds and harvests tlu*y accounted their 
own, whenever they had the means of driving oft the one, or of 
seizing upon the other; nor did the least scruple on the right of 
property interfere on such occasions. Hamish Mhor argued like 
the old Cretan warrior : 


My Bword, ray spear, my shaggy shield, 
They make me lord of all below ; 

For ho who dreads the lance to wield, 
Before my shaggy shield must bow. 
His lands, his vineyards, must resign, 
And all that cowards have is oiino. 


But those days of perilous, though frequently successful depreda- 
tion, began to be fjiridged, after the failure of the expedition of 
Prince Charles Edward. MacTavish Mhor had not sat still on that 
Dccasion, and he was outlawed, both as a traitor to the state and as 
1 robber and cateran. Gan'isons were now settled in many places 
where a red-coat had never before been seen, and the Saxon war- 
jrum resounded among the most hidden recesses of the Higmand 
mountains. The flite of MacTavish became every day more inevit- 
able ; and it was tlie more itifiicult for him to make his exertions 
For defence or escape, that Elspat, amid his evil days, had increased 
Ills family with an infant child, which was a considerable encumbrance 
upon the necessary rapidity of their motions. 
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At length the fatal day arrired. In a strong pass on the skirts of 
Ben Cruachan, the celebrated MacTavish Mhor was surprised by a 
detachment of the Sidier lioy.^ His wife assisted him heroically, 
clmrging his piece from time to time ; mid as they were in possession 
of a post that was nearly unassailable, he might have perhaps escaped 
if his ammunition had lasted. But at le^ih his balk were expended, 
although it was not until he had fired off most of the silver buttons 
from his waistcoat, and the soldiers, no longer deterred by fear of 
the unerring marksman, who had slain three, and wounded more 
of their number, approached his stronghold, and, unable to take him 
, alive, slew him, after a most desperate resistance. 

All this Hlspat witnessed and survived, for she had, in the child 
which relied on her for support, a motive for strength and exertion. 
In what maimer she maintained herself it is not easy to say. Her 
only ostensible means of support were a flock of three or four goats, 
which she fed wherever she pleased on the mountain pastures, no 
one challenging the intrusion. In the general distress of the conn« 
try, her ancient acquaintances had little to bestow ; but what they 
could part with from their own necessities, they willingly devoted to 
the relief of others. From Lowlandcrs she sometimes demanded 
tribute, rather than requested alms. She had not forgotten she was 
the widow of MacTavish Mhor, or tliat the child who trotted by her 
knee, might, such were her imaginations, emulate one day the fame 
of his father, and command the same influence which he had once 
exerted without control. She associated so little with others, went 
HO seldom and so unwillingly from the wildest recesses of the moun- 
tains, where she usually dwelt with lier goats, that she was quite 
unconscious of the great change which had taken place in the coun- 
try aroniid her, the substitution of civil order for military violence, 
and the strength gained by the law and its adherents over those who 
were called in Gaelic song, “the stornjy sons of the sword. Her 
own diminished consequence and straitened circumstances she in- 
deed felt, but for this the death of MacTavish Mhor was, in her 
apprehension, a sufficing reason; and she doubted not tliat she 
should rise to her former state of importance, when lianiish J3ean 
(or Fair-haired James) shoukl be able to wield the' arms of his 
father. If, then, Elspat was repelled rudely when she demanded 
anything necessary for her wants, or the accommodation of her little 
flock, by a churlish farmer, her threats of vengeance, obscurely ex- 
pressed, yet terrible in their tenor, used frequently to extort, through 
rear of her maledictions, the relief which was dpied to her necessi- 
ties ; and the trembling goodwife, who gave meal or money to the 
widow of MacTavish Mhor, wished in her heart that the stern old 
carlin had been burnt on the day lier husband had his due. 

Years thus ran on, and Hamish Beau grew up, not indeed to be of 
bia father's size or strength, but to become an active, high-spirited, 
fair-haired youth, with a ruddy cheek, an eye like an eagle, and all 
the agility, if not all the strength, of his formidable father, upon 
whose tiistorj and achievements his mother dwelt, in order to form 
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!ier son’s mind to a similar courso of adventures. But the young see 
the present state of this changeful world more keenly than the old. 
Much attached to his mother, and disposed to do all in his power for 
her support, Haraish yet perceived, when he mixed with the world, 
that the trade of the cateran was now alike dangerous and discredit- 
able, and that if lie were to emulate his father’s prowess, it must be 
in some other line of warfare, more consonant to the opinions of the 
present day. 

As the faculties of mind and body began to expand, he became 
more sensible of the precarious nature of his situation, of the erro- 
neous views of his mother, ajul her ignorance respecting the changes 
of the society with which she mingled so little. In visiting friends and 
neifrhbours, he became aware of the extremely reduced scale to 
which his parent was limited, and learned that she possessed little or 
nothing more than the absolute necessaries of life, and that these 
were sometimes on the point of failing. At times his success in 
fishing and the cliase was able to add something to her .subsistence ; 
but lie saw no regular means of contributing to her support, unless 
by st.oo]nng to servile labour, which, if he himself could have endured 
it, would, lie knew, have been like a deatifs-wound' to the pride of 
his mol her. 

Elsiiat, meanwhile, saw with surprise, that Hamish Bean, although 
now tall and lit for the field, showed no dis])osition to enter on liis 
father’s scene of nction. There was something of the mother at her 
hoiirt, which prevenied licr from urging him in plain terms to take 
the fi(‘ld as a cateran, for the fear occurred of the perils into which 
the trade must conduct him ; and when she would have spoken to 
him on the subject, it seemed to her heated imagination as if the 
jjjiost of h(‘r hnshaiid arose between them in his bloody tartans, and 
laying his finger on Ins lips, appeared to prohibit the topic. Yet she 
wojid(‘red at what seemed his ^vant of spirit, sighed as she saw him 
from day to dny lounging about in tiie long-skirted Lowland coat, 
which the legislature had in!p<).se(l upon the Gael instead of their 
ow'ii romantie- garl), and thought how^ much nearer he would have 
resemliled her Jmsband, had he been clad in the belted plaid and 
idiort liosc, with his polisluMl arms gleaming at hia side. 

Besides these subjects for anxiet 3 s Klspat had otliers arising from 
the engrossing impetuosity of her temper. Her love of MacTavish 
Mhor had been qualified by respect, and .sometimes even by fear; 
for the cateran was not the species of man who submits to female 
government; but over liis sou she laid exerted, at first during child- 
hood, and afterwards in early youth, an imperious authority, which 
gave her maternal love a character of jealousy. She could not bear, 
wlien l larni.sl), with advancing life, made repeated steps towards in- 
difpcndeiicc, -absented himself from her cottage at such season, and 
for such length of time as he chose, and seemed to consider, althotigh 
maiiitainm^ tow’ards her every possible degree of respect and kind- 
ness, tliat the control and responsibility of his actions rested on him- 
self alone. This would have been of little consequence, could she 
have concealed her feelings within her own bosom ; but the ardotir 
and impatience of her pa.s3ioiis made her frequently show her son 
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that she conceived herself neglected and ill-used. When he was 
absent for any length of time from her cottage, without giving inti- 
mation of his purpose, her resentment on his return used to be so 
unreasonable that it naturally suggested to a young man, fond of 
independence and desirous to amend his situation in tlio world, to 
leave her, even for the very purpose of enabling him to provide for 
the parent whose egotistical demands on his filial attention tended to 
conmie him to a desert, in which both were starving in hopeless and 
helpless indigence. 

upon one occasion, the son having been guilty of some indepen- 
dent excursion, by which the mother fejt herself affronted and dis- 
obliged, she had been more than usually violent on his return, and 
awakened in Hamish a sense of displeasure, which clouded Ids brow 
and cheek. At length, as she persevered in her unreasonable resent- 
ment, his patience became exhausted, and taking his gun from the 
chimney-corner, and muttering to himself the reply which his respect 
for his mother prevented him from speaking aloud, he was about to 
leave the hut which he had but barely entered. 

" Ilamish,'" said his mother, “are you again about to leave me? ” 
But Hamish only replied by looking at, and rubbing the lock of las 
gun. 

“ Ay, rub the lock of your gun,” said his parent, bitterly ; “ I am 
glad you have courage enough to lire it, though it be but at a roe- 
deer.” Hamish started at this undeserved taunt, and cast a look of 
anger at her in reply. She saw^ that she had found the means of 
giving him pain. 

“ Yes,” she said, “look fierce as yon will at an old woman, and your 
mother; it would be long ere you bent your brow on the angry 
countenance of a bearded man.” 

“Be silent, mother, or speak of what you understand,” said 
Hamish, much irritated, “ and that is of the distafi' and the spindle.” 

“ And was it of spindle and distaff that I was thinking when 1 bore 
you away on my back, through the lire of six of the Saxon soldiers, 
and you a wailing child ? I tell you, Hamish, I know a hundred-fold 
more of swords and guns than ever you will ; and you will never learn 
so much of noble war by yourself, as you have seen when you were 
wrapped un in ray plaid.” 

“You are determined at least to allow me no peace at home, 
mother ; but this shall have an end,” said Hamish, as, resuming his 
purpose of leaving the hut, he rose and went towards the door. 

“ Stay, I command you,” said his mother ; “ stay, or may the gun 
you carry be the means of your ruin— may the road you are going 
be the track of your funeral 1 ” 

“ What makes you use such words, mother ? ” said the young man, 
turning a little back— “ they are not good; and good cannot come or 
them.- Farewell lust now, we are too angi 7 to speak together— fare- 
well; it will be long ere you see me again.” And he departed, his 
mother, in the first burst of her impatience, showering after him her 
maledictions, and in the next invoking tliem on her own head, so 
that they might spare her son’s. She passed that day and the next 
in all the vehemence of impotent and yet unrestrained passion, now 
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entreating: Heaven, and sncli powers as were familiar to her by rude 
tradition, to restore her dear son, “ the calf of her heart ; ** now in 
impatient resentment, meditating* with what bitter terms she should 
rebuke his filial disobedience upon his return, and now studying the 
most tender language to attach him to the cottage, which, when her 
hoy was present, she would not, in the rapture of her affection, have 
exchanged for the apartments of Taymouth Castle. 

Two days passed, during which, neglecting^ even the slender means 
of supporting nature which her situation afforded, nothing hut the 
strength of a frame accustomed to hardships and privations of every 
kind could have kept her in existence, notwithstanding the anguish 
of her mind prevented her being sensible of Jier personal weakness. 
Tier dwelling, at this period, was the same cottage near which I had 
found her, but then more habitable by the exertions of Hamisb, by 
whom it had been in a great measure built and repaired. 

It was on the third day after her son had disappeared, as she sat 
at the door rocking herself, .after the fashion of her countrywomen 
when in distress, or in pain, that the then unwonted circumstance 
occurred of a passenger being seen on the high-road above the cot- 
tage. She cast but one glance at him — he was on horseback, so 
that it could not he Hainisn, and Klspat cared not enough for any 
other being on earth, to make her turn her eyes towards him a 
second time. The stranger, however, paused opposite to her cot- 
tage, .and, dismounting from his pony, led it down the steep and 
broken path which conducted to her door. 

** God bless you, Elspat MacTavish ! — She looked at the man as 
ho addressed her in her native language, with the displeased air of 
one whoso reverie is interrupted ; but tlie traveller went on to say, 
“ 1 bring you tidings of your son Hamish.” At once, from being the 
most uninteresting object, in respect to Elspat, that could exist, the 
form of tlie stranger became awful in her eyes, as that of a messenger 
descended from Heaven, expressly to pronounce upon her death or 
life. She started from her seat, aud witli hands convulsively clasped 
together, and held up to Heaven, eyes fixed on the stranger’s coun- 
tenance, and person stooping forward to him, she looked thoso^ in- 
quiries which her faltering tongue could not articulate. “Your 
son sends 3'ou his dutiful remembrance and this,” said the messenger, 
ljutting into Elspat’s hand a small purse containing four or five 
dollars. 

“He is gone, he is gone! ” exclaimed Elspat; “he has soid him- 
self to be the servant of the Saxons, and I shall never more behold 
him ! Tell me, Miles MacPhadraick, for now I know you, is it the 
price of the son’s blood that you have put into the mother’s hand ? " 

“Now, God forbid!” answered MacPhadraick, who was a tacks- 
man, and had possession of a considerable tract of ground under his 
Chief, a proprietor who lived about twenty miles oft*— ‘‘God forbid I 
should do wrong, or say wrong, to 3"«u, or to the son of MacTavish 
Mhor ! I sw^etir to you by the hand of my Chief, that your son is 
well, and will soon see you, and the rest lie will tell you himfi^lf.” 
So saying, MacPhadraick hastened back np the pathway, gained the 
road, mounted his pony, and rode upon his way. 
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CHAPTER m. 

EiiSPAT MacTavisii remained gazing on the iponey, as if the 
impress of the coin could have conveyed information how it was 
procured. 

** 1 love not this MacPhadraick,” she said to herself ; “ it was his 
race of whom the Bard hath spoken, saying, Fear them not when 
their wwds are loud as the winter’s wind, but fear them when tliey 
fall on you like the sound of the thrusli’s song. And yet this riddle 
can be read but one way ; My son hath taken the sword, to win tljat 
with strength like a ihan, which cliurLs would keep him from with 
the w'ords that frighten cliildreu.” This idea, when once it occurred 
to her, Rcemed tlie more reasonable, tJiat MacPliadraick, as she well 
knew, himself a cautious man, had so far encouraged lier husband’s 
practices, as occasionally to buy cattle of Macl'iivisli, altlmiigh he 
must have well known bow they were come by, taking care, how- 
ever, that the transaction was so made as to be accompanied witli 
great profit and Jibsoluto safety. Who so likelv us MacPJiadraiedi to 
indicate to a young cateraii the glen in which he could commence 
his perilous trade with most i)ros]»ect of success r who so likely to 
convert his booty into money ? The feelings which another might 
have experienced on believing that an only son had rushed forward 
ou the same path in wJiich his father had perished, w’crc scarce known 
to the Highland mothers of that day. fehc thought of the death of 
MacTavisii Mhor as that of a herb who had fallen in liis proper 
trade of war, and who had not fallen unavenged. 8ho feared less for 
her son’s life than for his dishonour. She dreaded on liis account 
the subjection to strangers, and the death-sleep of the soul wliicli is 
brought on by what she regarded as slavery. 

The moral principle wliich so naturally and so justly occurs to tlie 
mind of those who have been educated under a settled government 
of laws, tluit protect the property of the w eak against the incursions 
of the strong, was to poor Elspat a book sealed and a fountain 
elosed. She had been taught to consider those whom iliey called 
Saxons, as a race wuth whom the Gael wTre constantly at war, and 
she regarded every settlement of theirs within the reach of High- 
land incursion as affording a legitimate object of attack and plun- 
der. Her feeling‘s on this point hud been strengthened and Con- 
firmed, not only by the desii*e of revenge for the death of her 
husband, but by the sense of general indignation entertained, not 
unjustly, througli the Highlands of Scotland, on account of the 
barbarous and violent conduct of the victors after the battle of Cul- 
loden. Other Highland clans, too, she regarded as the fair objects 
of plunder when that was possible, upon the score ©f ancient enmi- 
ties and deadly feuds. 

The prudence that might have weighed the slender means w^hich 
the times afforded for resisting the efforts of a combined govern- 
ment, which had, in its less compact and established authority, been 
unable to put down the ravages of such lawless caterans as Mac- 
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Tavish Mhor, was unknown to a solitary woman, whose ideas still 
dwelt upon her own early times. She ima^ned that her son had only 
to proclaim himself his father’s successor in adventure and enter- 

E rise, and that a force of men as g^allant as those who had followed 
is father’s banner would crowd around to support it when again 
displayed. To her, Hamish was the eagle who had only to soar 
aloft and resume his native place in the skies, without her being 
able to coinpreliend how*many additional eyes wmuld have watched 
his flight, how many additional bullets would have been directed at 
his bosom. To be brief, Elspat was one who viewed the present 
state of society wdtli the same feelings with which she regarded the 
times that liad passed away. She had been indigent, neglected, 
oppressed, since tlie days that her husband had no loiij^er been feared 
and powerful, and slie thought that the term of her ascendance 
would return when her sou liad determined to play the part of his 
father. If she permitted her eye to glance farther into futurity, it 
was but to anticipate that she must be for many a day cold in the 
grave, with the coronach of her tribe cried duly over her, before her 
fair-haired llamisli could, according to her calculation, die with his 
liiind on the basket-hilt of the red claymore. His father’s hair was 
grev, ere, after a hundred dangers, he had fallen with his arms in 
his hands. That she should have seen and survived the sight was a 
natural consequence of the manners of that age. And better it 
was—sucli was her proud thought— that slie had seen him so die, 
than to have witnessed hi.s departure from life in a smoky Imvel— on 
a bed of rotten straw, like an over-worn bound, or a bullock which 
died of disease. But the hour of her young, her brave Hamish, 
was yet far distant. He must succeed— he must conquer, like his 
fatlmr. And when he fell at length, — for she anticipated for him no 
blo«)dlcss death, — Elspat would ere then have lain long in the grave, 
and could neither see his death-struggle nor mourn over his 
grave-sod. 

With such wild notions working in her brain, the spirit of Elspat 
rose to its u.suai pitch, or rather to one which seemed higher. In 
the emphatic language of {Scripture, which in that idiom does not 
greatly differ from her own, she arose, she w^ashed and changed her 
apparel, and ate bread, and was refreshed. 

She longed eagerly for the return of her son, but she now longed 
not with the bitter anxiety of doubt and aj^prehension. She said to 
herself, that much must be done ere he could, in these times, arise 
to be ail eminent and dreaded leader. Yet when she saw him again, 
she almost expected him at the head of a daring band, with pipes 
playing, and banners flying, the noble tartans fluttering free in the 
wind, 111 despite of the laws which had suppressed, under severe 
penalties, the use of the national garb, and all the ajipurtenances of 
Highland Chivalry. For all this her eager imagination was content 
only to allow the interval of some days. 

l^ora the moment this opinion had taken deep and serious posses- 
sion of her mind, her thoughts were bent upon receiving her son at 
the head of his adherents in the manner in which she used to adorn 
her hut for the return of his father. 
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The substantial means of subsistence she had not the power of 
providing:, nor did she consider that of importance. The successful 
caterans would bring with them herds ana flocks. But the interior 
of her hut was arranged for their reception— the usquebaugh was 
brewed, or distilled, in a larger quantity than it could have been sup- 
posed one lone woman could have made ready. Her hut was put 
into such order as might, in some degree, give it the appearance of 
a day of rejoicing. It was swept and decorated with boughs of 
various kinds, like the Louse of a Jewess, upon what is termed the 
Feast of the Tabernacles. Tlie* produce or the milk of her little 
flock was prepared in as great variety of forms as her skill admitted, 
to entertain her son and his associates, whom she expected to receive 
along with him. 

But the principal decoration, which she sought with the greatest 
toil, was the cloud-berry, a scarlet fruit, which is only found on very 
high hills, and there only in very small quantities. Her husband, or 
perhaps one of his forefathers, had chosen this as the emblem of his 
family, because it seemed at once to imply by its scarcity the small- 
ness of their clan, and by the places in which it was found, the ambi- 
tious height of their pretensions. 

For the time that these simple preparations for welcome endured, 
Elspat was in a state of troubled happiness. In fact, her only anxiety 
was, that she might be able to complete all that she could do to 
welcome Hauiish and the friends who she supposed must have at- 
tached themselves to his baud before they should arrive, and find her 
unprovided for their reception. 

But when such efforts as she could make had been accomplished, 
she once more had nothing left to engage her save the trifling care 
of her goats ; and when tliese had been attended to, she had only 
to review her little preparations, renew such as were of a transitory 
nature, replace decayed branches, and fading boughs, and then to sit 
down at her cottage door, and watch the road, as it ascended on the 
one side from the banks of the Awe, and on the other wound round 
the heights of the mountain, with such a degree of accommodation 
to hill and level as the plan of the military engineer permitted. 
While so occupied, her imagination, anticipating the future from 
recollections of the past, formed out of the morning-mist, or the 
evening-cloud, the wild forms of an advancing band, which were 
then called “SidierDhu,” — dark soldiers— dressed in their native 
tartaii, and so named to distinguish them from the scarlet ranks of 
the British army. In this occupation she spent many hours of each 
morning and evening. 


CHAPTER IV. 

It was in vain that Elspat’s eyes surveyed the distant path, Sy the 
earliest light of the dawn and the latest glimmer of the twilight. 
No rising dust awakened the expectation of nodding plumes or 
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flashing arms ; the solitary traveller trudged listlessly along in his 
brown Lowland greatcoat, his tartans dyed black or purple, to com- 
ply with, or evade, the law, which prohibited their being worn in 
their variegated hues. The spirit of the Gael, sunk and broken by 
the severe though perhaps necessaiy laws, that proscribed the dress 
and arms which he considered as his birthright, was intimated by 
his drooping head and dejected appearance. Not in such depressed 
wanderers did Elspat recognise the light and free step of her son, 
now, as she concluded, regenerated from every sign of Saxon thral- 
dom. Night by night, as darkness came, she removed from her un- 
closed door to throw herself on her restless pallet, not to sleep but to 
watch. The brave and the terrible, she said, w'alk by night— their 
steps are heard in darkness, when all is silent save the whirlwind 
and the cataract— the timid deer comes only forth when the sun is 
upon the mountain’s peak ; but the bold wolf walks in the red light 
of the harvest-moon. She reasoned in vain — lier son’s expected 
summons did not call her from the lowly couch, where slie lay dream- 
ing of his apjiroach. Hamisli came not. 

“ Hope deterred,” saith the royal sage, maketh the heart sick;” 
and strong as was Elsiiat’s constitution, she began to experience 
that it was unequal to the toils to which her anxious and immoderate 
affection subjected her, when early one morning the appearance of 
a traveller on the lonely inountain-road, revived hopes which had 
lieguu to sink into listless despair. There was no sign of Saxon 
subjugation about tho stranger. 'At a distance she could seo the 
flutter of the belted-idaid, that drooped in gi*aceful folds behind 
him, and the i)Jnme tJiat, placed in the bonnet, showed rank and 
gentle birtli. He carried a gun over liis shoulder, tho claymore 
was swinging by Ins side, with its usual appendages, the dirk, the 
pistol, and the moltach,'^ Ere yet her eye* had scanned all 

lliese particulars, the light step of the traveller was hastened; his 
arm was waved in token of recognition— a moment more, and Elspat 
held in her arms her darling son, dressed in the garb of his ances- 
tors, and looking in her maternal eyes, the fairest among ten thou- 
sand ! 

The first outpouring of affection it would be impossible to describe. 
Blessings mingled with the most endearing epithets which her ener- 
getic language aftbrds, in striving to express the wild rapture of 
Elspat’s joy. Her board was heaped hastily with all she had to 
offer ; andi the mother watched the young soldier, as he partook of 
the refreshment, with feelings how similar to, yet how different from, 
those witli wliicli she had seen him draw his first sustenance from 
licr bosom ! 

When the tumult of joy was appeased, Elspat became anxious to 
know her son’s adventures since they parted, and could not help 
greatly censuring his rashness for traversing the hills in the Iligh- 
fand dress in the broad sunshine, when the penalty was so heavy, and 
so many red soldiers were abroad in the country. 

“ Edhr not for me, mother,” said Haraish, in a tone designed to 


1 The goat-skin pouch, worn by tho Iligblandors round their waist. 
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relieve h«» anxiety, and yet somewhat embarrtwaed; "I may wear 
the brei^ati?^ at the gate of Port-Aiigustus, i£I like it.” 

“ Oh, be not too daring, my beloved Hainish, though it be the 
fault which best becomes ihy father’s soni— yet be not too daring ! 
Alas, they fight not now as m former days, with fair w^eapons, and ‘ 
oiv equal terms, but take odds of numbers and of arms, so that the 
feeble and the strong are alike levelled by the sliot of a boy. Ami 
do not think me unworthy to be calledjour father’s widow and your 
mother, because I speak thus ; for God knoweth that, man to man, 

I would peril thee against the best in Breadalbane, and broad Lorn 
besides.” 

“ 1 assure you, my dearest mother,” replied Ilamish, that I am 
in no danger. But have you seen MacFhadraick, mother, and what 
has he said to you on my account?” 

Silver he left me in plenty, llamish; but tlm best of his comfort 
was, that you were well, anil would sec me soon. But beware of 
MacPliadraick, my son ; for when he called liiinself the friend of 
y .mr father, he better loved the most worthless stirk in his licrd, than 
iio did the life-blood of MacTavisli Mhor. Use his services, there- 
fore, and pay him for them-— for it is thus we sliould deal with the 
uiiw()rthY ; bid take my counsel, and trust him not.” 

llamish could not suppress a sigh, which seemed to Els])at to 
intimate that the caution came too late. “ What have you done with, 
liim ? ” she continued, eager and alarmed. “1 iiad money ol‘ liim, and 
he gives not that w'ithout value— lie is none of those wdio excliange 
barley for chaff. Oh, if you repent you of your bargain, and if it 
be one which you may break off wUhout disgrace to your truth 
or your manhood, take back bis silver, and trust not to his fair words.” 

‘‘It may not be, mother,” said llamish; “1 do not re])eiit my 
eng*agement, unless that it must make me leave you soon.” 

“ Leave me ! bow leave me ? Silly boy, think you 1 know not what 
duty belongs to the wife ot mother of a daring man ? Thou art but 
ahoy yet; and w'hen tby father had been the dread of the country 
for twenty years, be did not despise my company and assistance, but 
often said my help was worth that of two strong gillies.” 

“ It is not on that score, mother : but since 1 must leave the coun- 
try ” 

“ Leave the country 1 ” replied his mother, internipting liim; “and 
think you that I am like a bush, that is rooted to the soil where it 
grows, and must die if carried elsewhere ? 1 Jiave breatlied other 
winds than these of Ben Cruachau— 1 have fullow'cd your father to 
the wibls of lloss, and the impenetrable deserts of Y JSlac Y Mhor — 
Tush, man, my limbs, old as they are, will bear me as far as your 
young feet can trace the way.” 

“ Alas, mother,” said the young man, with a faltering accent, “but 
to cross the ^ea — — ” 

The sea ! who am I that I should fear the sea ! Have I never 
been in a birling in my life— *never known the Sound of hJjiU, the 
Isles of Treshornish, and the rough rocks of Harris ? ” 


1 That which is variegated, i. e. the tartan. 
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*‘Alas mother, I go far, far from all of theso— I am enlisted 
in one of the now regiments, and we go against the !French in 
America/^ 

‘‘Enlisted!” uttered the astonished mother— “ against my will— 
without my consent— You could not— you would not/ —then rising 
up, and assuming a posture of almost imperial command, “Hamish, 
you i)Anri> not ! ” 

“ Despair, mother, dares everything/’ answered Ilamish, in a tone 
of melnnclioly resolution. “What should I do here, where I can 
sc.jree get bread for royadf and yon, and when tlie times are growing 
daily >u>rac? Would you but bit down and libten, I would convince 
}ou I have acted for tlie best.” 

With a bitter smile Elspat sat down, and the same severe ironical 
OAiiicssioii was on her features, as, with her lips firmly closed, she 
listened to his vindicMfioii. 

Ihiinish w(*ut on, without being disconcerted by her expected dis- 
pleasure. “When I left 3 on, dearest mother, it Was to go to Mac- 
rluulraidv’s liouso; for altlioiij:;!! 1 knew he is crafty and worldly, 
after tlve fashion of the Hassenadi, vet he is wi*«.e, and 1 thought how 
he would te.ieh me, as it would cost lain nothing, in which way I 
could mend our estate in tlie woild. ’ 

“Oiir estate in the woild!” said Elspat, losing patience at the 
wold ; “and went you U) a base fellow, with a soul no belter than 
that of a eowhenl, to a-.k counsel about your conduct ? Your father 
asktHl none, saie of liis com age and his sword.” 

“ Uisirest niolliei,'* answered llamish, “how bhall I convince yon 
111, it ^^)n li>e in tliu hind of our fathers as if onr fathers were yet 
Jnine Y<»u walk us it were in a dream, surrounded by the phun- 
foin^ ot those who Inno been long with the dead. When my father 
liveil and tought, the gieat resj/ected the man of the strong right 
Inind, aifll tin* iieh fe.ired him, Jle had protection from JMae'Vllau 
]\Iljor and fiom Caheifae,^ and tribute from meaner men. That is 
ended, and his son would only earn a disgraceful and uupiliod death, 
b> tin* pi notices wliioli gave his father oiedit and power among those 
who wear the hi eaeaii. The land is conquered - its tights are quenched, 
- Oleiigany, Lochiel, Perth, Lord I^ewis, all the high chiefs aie dead 
or in (‘.vile— We may mourn for it, but we c«annot help it. Ifonnet, 
bioadsword, and sporran — power, btrength, and wealth, were all lost 
on Dnimmossie-muir ” 

“ It is false ! ” said Elspat, fiercely ; “you, and such like dastardly 
spirits, aie quelled by your own faint lieaits, not by the strength of 
fne enqiny ; you are like the fearful waterfowl, to whom the least 
cloud in the sky seems the shadow of the eagle.”* 

“Mother,’’ said Jlamish. proudly, “ lay not famt heart to my charge. 
I go where men are wanted who have strong arms and bold hearts 
too. I leave a desert for a land wliere I may gather fame.” 

“And you leave your mother to perish in want, age, and solitude,” 
said El^at, essaying successively every means of moving a resolution 

1 Caborfae— the Stag’s head the Celtio dedgnation for the arms Of the 
family of Uie high Chief of Saafoith. 
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which she boffati to see was more deeply rooted than she had at first - 
thought.” 

*‘]Sot so, neither," he ansWei’ed; "I leave you to comfort and cer- 
tainty, which you have yet never known. Barcaldine’s son is made . 
a leader, and with him I have enrolled myself ; MacPliadraick acts 
for him, and raises men, and finds liis own in doinp: it." 

“That is the truest word of the tale, were all the rest as false as 
hell,” said the old woman, bitterly. 

“But we are to find our good in it also,” continued Ilamish; 

“ for Barcaldine is to give yon a shieling in his w^ood of Letterfin- 
dreiglit, with grass for your goats, and a cow, when yon please to have 
one, on the common ; and my own pay, dearest mother, though I am 
far away, will do more ‘than provide you with meal, and with all else 
ou can want. Do not fear for me. I enter a private gentleman ; 
Jilt I will return, if hard fighting and regular duty can deserve it, an 
officer, and with half a dollar a day." 

** Poor child ! ” replied Elsnat, in a tone of pity mingled with con- 
tempt, “ and you trust MacPliadraick 

“ I might, mother," said Ilamish, the dark red cohmr of Ins race 
crossing his forehead and cheeks, “for MacPhadraick knows the 
blood which flows in niy vein.s, and is aware that, should he break 
trust with you, he might count the days which could bring Haniish 
back to Breadalbanc, and number those of his life within three suns 
more. I would kill him at his own hearth, did he break his word 
with me—I would, by the great Being who made us both ! " 

The look and attitude of the young soldier for a moment overawed 
Elspat; she was unused to see him express a deep and bitter mood, 
wliich reminded her so strongly of his father, but she resumed her 
remonstrances in the same taunting manner in which she had com- 
menced them. ^ 

“ Poor boy ! ” she said ; “ Jind you think that at the distance of half 
the world your threats will be heard or thought of ! But, go — go — 
place your neck under him of Hanover’s yoke, against whom every 

true Gael fought to the death Go, disown the royal Stewart^ for 

whom your faflier, and his fathers, and your mother’s fixthers, have 
crimsoned many a field with their blood.— Go, put your head under 
the belt of one of the race of Derinid, whose children murdered — 
yes," she added, with a wild shriek, “ murdered your mother’s fathers 
in their peaceful dwellings in Glencoe ! — ^Yes," she again exclaimed, 
with fx wilder and shriller scream, “ I was then unborn, but my mother 
has told me— and I attended to tlie voice of mij mother— Well I 
remember her words !— -They came in peace, and were received in 
friendship, and blo6d and fire arose, and screams and murder ! ’’ ^ 

“Mother," answered Haraish, mournfully, but with a decided ‘tone, 
“all that I have thought over — ^therc is not a drop of the blood 
of Glencoe on the noble hand of Barcaldine— with the unhappy 
house of Gleiilyon the curse remains, and on them God bath avenged 

^*You speak like the Saxou priest already,” replied his mother; ' 


1 lS«e Note M. Mtmam of Glencoe. 
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, will you not better stay, and ask a kirk from MacAllan Mhor, that 
! you may preach for^jiveness to the race of Dermid?” 

‘‘ Yesterday was yesterday,” answered Ilamish, ** and to-day is to- 
day. When the clans are crushed and confounded togrether, it is well 
:,and wise that their hatreds and their feuds should.not survive their 
independence and their power. He that cannot execute veiiffeance 
like a man, should not harbour useless enmity like a craven. Mother, 
youngs Barcaldine is true and brave ; 1 know that MacPhadraick 
counselled him, that he should not let me take leave of you, lest you 
dissuaded me from my purpose ; but he said, ‘ Hamisb MacTavish is 
the son of a brave man, and he will not break his word.* Mother, 
Barcaldine leads an hundred of the bravest of the sons of the Gael 
in their native dress, and with their fathers* arms— heart to heart — 
shoulder to shoulder. I have sworn to go with him — Ho has trusted 
me, and I will trust him.** 

At this reply, so firmly and resolvedly pronounced, Elspat remained 
like one thunderstruck, andaunk in despair. The arguments which 
she liad considered so irresistibly conclusive had recoiled like a wave 
from a rock. After a longf pause, she filled her son’s quaig^h, and 
presented it to him with an air of dejected deference and submission. 

“ Drink,** she said, ** to thy father's roof-tree, ere you leave it for 
ever ; and tell me,— -since the chains of a new King:, and of a new 
Cliicf, whom your fathers knew not save as mortal enemies, are fast- 
ened upon the limbs of your father’s son, — tell me how many links 
you count upon them ? *’ 

Haniish took the cup, but looked at her as if uncertain of her 
meaning:. She proceeded in a raised voice. “ Tell me,” she said, 

for 1 have a ri^ht to know, for how many days the will of those 
you have made your masters permits me to look upon you? — In 
other w’ords, how many are tlie days of my life— for when you leave 
me, the earth has nought besides worth living for I ” 

“Mother,” replied Haniish MacTavish^ “ for six days I may remain 
with you, and if y 4 |u will set out with me on the fifth, I will conduct 
you in safety to your new dwelling. But if you remain here, then I 
will depart on the scveulh by daybreak— tlien, as at the last moment, 
I MUST set out for Dunbarton, for if I appear not on the eighth 
day, I am subject to punishment as a deserter, and dishouemred us a 
soldier and a gentleman.” 

“ Your father’s foot,” she answered, “ was free as the wind on the 
hbath— it were as vain to say to him, where goest thou, as to ask 
that viewless driver of the clouds, wherefore blowest thou? Tell me 
under what penalty thou must— since go thou must, and go thoii 
wilt— return to thy thraldom ? ** 

“ Call it not thraldom, mother, it is the service of an honourable 
soldier— the only service which is now open to the son of MacTavish 
Mhor.” 

“Yet say what is the penalty if thou shouldst not-rcturn!” re- 
plied Elspat. 

“Military punishment as a deserter,” answered Hamish; writhing, 
however, as his mother failed not to observe, under some internal 
feelings, which she resolved to probe to the uttermost. 
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And that,” she said, with assumed calmness, which her frlandn^ ^ 
eye disowned, “ is the punishment of a disobedient hound, is it not r ” * 
Ask me no more, mother,’* said Hamish j “ the punishment is 
nothing to one who will never deserve it ” 

“To me it is gomething,” replied Elspat, since I know hettet’ 
than thou, that where there is power to inflict, there is often the will 
to do so witiioiit cause. I would pray for thee, Hamisli, and 1 must 
know agfainst what evils I should beseech Hiip who leaves none iiu- 
g’uarded, to protect thy youth and simplicitv.*^ 

“ Mother/^ said Ili^mish, “it signifies little to what a criminal may 
be exposed, if a man is determined not to be such. Our Highland 
chiefs used also to punish their vassals, and, as 1 liave heard, severely. 
— ^Was it not Lachlan Maclan, whom we remember of old, whose 
lioad was struck off by order of liis chieftain for shooting at the 
stag before liirn ? ” 

“ Ay,” said Elspat, “ and right he had to lose it, since lie dishon- 
oured the father of the people even in the face of ihe assembled cian. 
But the chiefs were nobie in their ire — they punished with the sharp 
blade, and not with the baton. Their punishments drew blood, but 
they did not infer dishonour. Canat thou say the same for the laws 
under whose yoke thou hast placed thy freeborn neck ? ” 

“ 1 caunotT-mother — I cannot,” said Hamish, mournfully. “ I saw 
them punish a Sassenach for deserting, as they called it, his ban- 
ner. lie was scourged — 1 own it— scoui-ged like a hound who Ijas 
offended an imperious master. I was sick at the sight— I confess*it. 
But the punishment of dogs is only for those worse than dogs, who 
know not how to keep their faith.” 

“ To this infamy, however, tlioii hast subjected tl^^self, Hamish,” 
replied Elspat, “ if thou shouldst give, or thy officers take, measure 
of oflence against thee. — 1 speak no more to thee on thy puriiose. — 
Were the sixth day fVota this morning’s sun my dying day, and thou 
wert to stay to close mine eyes, thou wonldst run the risk of being 
lashed like a dog at a post— yes 1 unless thou hadit the gallant heart 
to leave me to die alone, ami upon my desolate hearth, the last, .spark 
of ihy fixthcr’s fire, and of Ihy forsaken mother’s life, to be extin- 
guished together ! ” — Hamish traversed the hut with an impatient 
and angi^ pace: 

“Mother,” he said at length, “concern not yourself about such 
things. 1 cannot be subjected to such infamy, for never xVill 1 deserve 
it ; and w^ere 1 threatened with it, 1 should know how to die before I 
was so far dishonoured.” 

“There spoke the son of the husband of my heart! ” replied El- 
spat ; and she changed the discourse, and seemed to listen in mehin- 
clioly acquiescence, when her son reminded her how short the time 
was which tliey were permitted to pass in each other’s society, iiml 
entreated that it might be spent without useless and unpleasant recol- 
lections respecting the circumstances under which they must soon be 
sej^rated. 

Elspat was now satisfied that her son, with some of his father’s 
other properties, preserved the haughty masculine spirit which ren- 
dered it impossible to divert him firom a resolution which he Jiad dc- 
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liberf^ely adopted. She assumed, therefore, an exterior of apparent 
'submission to their inevitable separation; and if she now and then 
broke out into complaints and munuurs, it was either that she could 
not alto^'ctlier suppress the natural impetuosity of her temper, or 
because she had tJie wit to consider, that a total and unreserved 
acquiescence migfht have seemed to her son constrained and suspi- 
cious, and induced him to watch and defeat the means by which she 
still hoped to prevent his leaving her. Her ardent, thoug’h selfish 
aftection for her son, incapable of beingf qualified by a feg-ard of the 
true interests of the unfortunate object of her attachment, resembled 
the instinctive fondness of the animal race for their ofispring- ; and 
diving little farther into futurity than one of the inferior creatures, 
she only felt, that to be separated from llamish was to die. 

Ill the brief interval permitted them; Elspat exhausted every art 
which afibetion could devise, to render agreeable to him tlie apace 
which they were apparently to spend with each other. Her memory 
carried her fur back into former days, and her stores of legendary 
history, wliich furnish at all times a principal amusement of the 
Highlander in his moments of rex)osc, were augmented by an unusuid 
acquaintance witli ilu’ songs of ancient bards, and traditions of the 
most approved »Seaunacliies mid tellers of tales. Her officious atten- 
tions to her son*« accommodation, indeed, were so unremitted as 
almost to give him nain ; ami he emdeavoured quietly to prevent her 
from taking so much personal toil in selectinj^f the blooming heath 
for his bed, or iireparing the meal for his refreshment. ‘‘ Let me 
alone, llamish,” she woukl reply bn such occasions ; ‘‘you follow your 
own will in deparling frfmi your mother, let your mother have nets 
in doing what gives her pleasure while you remain.’* 

So much she seemed to he reconciled to the arrangements which 
he had made in her helialf, that she could liear him speak to her of 
Jier removing to the lands of Greeu Colin, as the gentleman was 
called, on whose estate he had provided her an asylum. In truth, 
however, nothing could he farther from her thoughts. From what 
he had said during their first violent duspute, Elspat had gathered, 
that if ilainisli returned not by the appointed time permitted by his 
furlougii, he >vould incur the hazard of corporal punishment. AVere 
he placed within the risk of being thus dishonoured, she’ was well 
aware that he would never submit to the disgrace by a return to the 
refi’itnent where it might be iuflictetL Whether slie looked to any 
farther probable consequences of her unhappy scheme, cannot be 
known ; but the partner of MacTavish Mhor, in all his perils and 
wanderings, wa.s faniihar witli a hundred instances of resistance or 
escape, by which one brave man, amidst a laud of rocks, lakes, and 
mountains, dangerous passes, and dark forests, might baffle the pur- 
suit of hundreds. For the future, therefore, she feared nothing ; her 
sole engrossing object Wiis to prevent her son from keeping his word 
witli liis commanding officer. 

With this secret purpose, she evaded the proposal which Hamish 
repeatedly made, that they should set out together to take posses&ioii 
of her new abode; and she resisted it upon grounds apparently so 
natural to her character, that her son was neither alarmed nor dis- 
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pleased. ‘‘Let me not/' she said, "in the same short week, bid fare- 
well to my only son, and to the gieu in which I have so long dwelt. . 
Let my eye, w'neu dimmed with weeping for thee, still look around, 
for a while at least, upon Loch Awe and on Ben Cruaehau ” 

Hamish yielded the more willingly to his mother’s humour in this , 
particular, that one or two persons who resided in a neighbouring 
glen^ and had given their sons to Barcaldine’s levy, were also to be 
provided for on the estate of the chieftain, and it was apparently 
settled that Elspat was to take her journey along with them when 
they Should remove to their new residence. Thus, Hamish believed 
that lie had at once indulged his mother’s humour, and insured her 
safety aud accommodation. But she nourished in her mind very dif- 
ferent thoughts and projects ! 

The period of Hamish’s leave of absence was fast approaching, and 
more than once ho proposed to depart, in such time as to insure his 
gaining easily and early Dunbarton, the town where were the head- ' 
quarters of his regiment. But still his mother’s entreaties, his own 
natural disposition to linger among scenes long dear to him, and, 
above all, his firm reliance in his speed and activity, induced him to 
protract his departure till the sixth day, being the very last which he 
could possibly afford to spend with his mother, if indeed he meant to 
comply with the conditions of his furlough. 


CHAPTER V. 

But^ far your bod,— believe it, oh, believe it— 

Most d^ngeronsly you have with him prevailed, 

If not most mortal to him.— 

Coriolanus. 

On eveniuff Which preceded his proposed departure, Ilami. 
walked down to the river with his fishing-rod, to practise in the Av 
for the last time, a sport in which he exccllea, and to find, at ti , 
same time, the means for making one social meal with his mother 
on something better than their ordinary cheer. He was as si 
cessful as usual, and soon killed a fine salmon. On his return hotr,^ 
Ward au incident befell him, which he afterwards related as ominoV; 
though probably his heated imagination, joined to tlie universal tu;; 
of his countrymen fgr the marvdlous, exaggerated into superstition 
im^rtance some very ordinary and accidental circumstance. i 

In the path which he pursued homeward, he was surprised 
observe a person, who, like himself, was dressed and armed after the 
old Highland fashion. The first idea that strack him was, that tlie 
passenger belonged to bis own coiys, who, levied by government, and 
bearing arms under royal autlionty, were not amenable for breach 
,OT the statutes against the use of the Highland garb or weapons.- 
; But he was stnick on perceiving, as he mended his pace to make- up 
toms supposed comrade, meauing to request his company for the 
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next day’s jouniey, that the stranger wore a white cockade, the &tal 
badge which was proscribed in the Highlands. The stature of the 
man was tall, and there was something shadowy in the outline, which, 
added to his size, and liis mode of motion, which rather resembl^ 
gliding than walking, impressed Hamish witli superstitious fears con- 
cerning the character of the being which thus passed before him iu 
the twilight. He no longer strove to make up to the stranger, but 
contented himself with keeping him in view ; under the superstition, 
common to the Highlanders, that you onght.neither to intrude your- 
self on such supernatural apparitions as you may witness, noravoid 
their presence, but leave it to themselves to withnold or extend their 
communication, as their power may permit, or the purpose of their 
commission require. 

Upon an elevated knoll by the side of the road, just where the 
pathway turned down to Eispat’s hut,, the stranger made a pause, 
and seemed to await Hamisii’s coming up. Hamish, on his part, 
seeing it was necessary he should pass the object of his suspicion, * 
mustered up his courage, and approached the ^ot where the 
stranger had placed himself ; who first pointed to Elspat’s hut, and 
made, with arm and head, a gesture prohibiting Hamish to approach 
it, tlien stretched his hand to the road which Jed to the southward, 
with a motion which seemed to enjoin his instant departure in that 
direction. In a moment afterwards the plaided form was gone— 
Hamish did not exactly say vanished, because there were rocks and 
stunted trees enough to have concealed him ; but it was his owh 
opinion that lie had seen the spirit of MacTavish Mhor, warning him 
to commence his instant journey to Dunbarton, without waiting till 
morning, again visiting his mother’s hut. 

Ill fact, bo aiany accidents might arise to delay his journey, espe- 
cially where there were many ferries, that it became his settled pur- 
jiose, though he could not depart without bidding his mother ameu, 
that he neither could nor would abide longer than for that object; 

1 :id that tlie first glimpse of next day’s sun should see him many 
dies advanced towards Dunbarton. He descended the path, there- 
we, and entering the cottage, he communicated,^ in a hasty and 
:oubled voice, which indicated mental agitation, his determination 
0 take hi.s instant departure. Somewhat to his surprise, Elspat 
ppeared not to combat his purpose, but she urged him to take some 
3ireshmeiit ere he left her for ever. He did so hastily, and iu 
lienee, thinking on the approaching separation, and^ scarce yet be- 
.eving it would take place without a final struggle with his mother[s 
'ondness. ^To his surprise, she filled the quaigh with liquor for his 
parting cup. 

“ Go,” she said, my son, since such is thy settled purpose ; but 
first stand once more on thy mother’s hearth, the flame on winch 
will be extinguished long ere thy foot shall again be placed there. ^ 

To your healthy mother ! ” said Hamish, and may we meet agam 
in happiness, In spite of your ominous words,” 

" It were better not to part,” said his mother, watching mm, w he 
quafied the liquor, of wMch he would have held it ominous to haTO 
left a drop. ‘ . ; + 
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“ And now,” the sud, nmtteriiis the words to herself “ go— if iiion 

•“-mor” said Hamishi as he replaced on the table the emnftj 
‘‘ tirjr drink is pleasant to the taste, but it takes away we 
strength which it ought to gite.^* 

*‘$uch is its first effect, my son" replied Elspat ; “but lie down 
npoii that soft heather couch, shut your eyes but for a inoraent, and, 
in tibe sleep of an hour, you shall have more refreshment than in 
the ordinary repose of three whole nights, could they be blended 
into one.” 

** Mother,” said Hamish, upon whose brsdn tlie potion was now 
iakipg rapid effect, “give me my bonnet— I must kiss you and bo- 
goniB— yet it seems as if my feet were nailed to the floor." 

“ Indeed,” said his mother, *‘you will be instantly well, if you will 
sit down for half an hour — but half an hour ; it is eight hours to 
dawn, and dawn were time enough for your father’s son to begiti 
such a journey.” 

“ I must obey you, motlier— I feel I must," said Hamish, inai*ti- 
culately ; “ but call me when the moon rises.” 

He sat down on the bed— reclined back, and almost instantly was 
fast asleep. With the throbbing glee of one who has brought to an 
end a difficult and troublesome enterprise, Elspat proceeded tenderly 
to arrange the plaid of the unconscious slumbercr, to whom lier ex- 
travagant affection was doomed to be so fatal, expressing, while 
busied in her office, her delight, in tones of mingled tenderiioss and 
triumph. “ Yes,” she said. “ calf of my heart, the moon shall arise 
and set to thee, and so shall the sun ; hut not to light tliee from t he 
land of thy fathers, or tempt thee to serve the foreign prince or the 
feudal enemy I To no son of Dermid shall I be delivered, to be fed 
like a bondswoman ; but he who is my pleasure and my pride shall 
be my guard and my iirotector. They say the Highlands are 
changed ; but I see Ben Cruachan rear his crest as higli as over in 
the evening sky— no one hath yet herded his kine on the depth of 
LOch Awe — and yonder oak does not yet bend like a willow. The 
children of tlie mountains will be such as their fathers, until the 
mountains themselves shall be levelled with the strath. In these 
wild forests, which used to support thousands of the brave, there is 
atill surely subsistence and retuge left for one aged woman, and one 
gallant youth, of the ancient race and the ancieiit manners.” 

While the misjudging mother thus exulted in the success of her 
Stratagems we may mention to the reader, that it was founded on the 
a^uamtaTice with drugs and simples, which EJspat, accomplished in 
BiX things belonging to the wild life which she had led, possessed in 
mi tmeommon degree, and which she exercised for various purposes. 
With the herbs, wliicli she knew how to select as well as liow to distil, 
ahe could relieve more diseases than a regular medical person could 
asuy believe. She applied some to dve the bright colours of the tar- 
^•-from otliers she compounded draughts of various powers, and 

e iiifaappily {^sessed the secret of one which was strongly soporific, 
^on the effects of this last concoction, as the reader doubtless has 
tsmpatedf she reckoned with security on delaying Hamish beyond 
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period for whicli Ms return Wfts Appointed ; and she trusted to 
Ms horror for the Apprehended punisiiment to which he was ^us 
trendcred liable, to prevept him from returning^ at aE 

Sound and deep, beyond natural rest, was the sleop of Hamish 
MacTavish on that eventful evening, but not such the^repose of his 
mother. Scarce did she close her eyes from time to time, but she 
awakened affain with a start, in the terror that iKr son liiwf arisien 
and departed ; and it was only on approaching his couch, and hear-* 
mg his deep-drawn and regular breathing, that she reassured herself 
31 the security of the repose in which he was plunged. 

Still, dawning, she feared, might awaken him, notwithstanding the . 
unusual strength of the potion with which she had drugged his cup. 

If there remained a hope of mortal man accomplishing the journey, 
die was aware that Hamish would attempt it, though ne were to die 
from fatigue upon the road. Animated by Hm new fear, she studied 
ro exclude the light, by stopping all the crannies and crevices througli 
fvhich, rather than through any regular entrance, the morning beams 
night find access to her miserable dwelling ; and this in order to 
letain amid its wants and wretchedness the being, on wlnftn, if the 
kvorld itself had been at her disposal, she woiild iiave joyfully con- 
! erred it. 

Her pains were bestowed unnecessarily. The sun rose high above 
;lie heavens, and not the fleetest stag in Breadalbaue, were the 
aounds at his heels, could have sped, to save his life, so fast as would 
iiave been necessary to keep Hamish's appointment. Her purpose 
vaa fully attained— her son’s returir within the period assigned was 
mpossible. She deemed it equally impossible, that he would ever 
ivoam of 'reiturning, standing, as he must now do, in the danger of 
111 infamous 'punishment. By degrees, and at different times, she 
lad gained from him a full acquaintfince with the predicament, in 
vhich ho would be placed by failing to appear on the day appointed, 
ind the very small liope he could entertain of being treated with 
eiiity. 

It is well known that the great and wise Earl of Chatham prided 
limself on tlic scheme, by which he drew together, for the defence 
)f the colonies, those hardy Highlanders, who, until his timej had 
leen the ohjects of doubt, fear, and suspicion, on the part of each 
luccessive administration. But some obstacles occurred, from the 
leculiar habits and temper of this people, to the execution of his 
latriotic project. By nature and habit, every Highlander was ac- 
lustomed to the use of arms, but at the same time totally unaccuss-' 
■oraed to, and impatient of, the restraints imposed by discipline upon 
•egnlar troops. They were a species of militia, who had no corieep- 
.ion of a camp as their only home. If a battle was lost, they dis- 
lersed to save themselves, and look out for the safety of their , 
athilies; if won, they w^ent hack to their glens to hoard up their 
iooty, and attend to their cattle and their farms.^ This privilege of 
foingand coming at pleasure they would not be deprived of even 
)y their Chiefs, whose authority was in most other respects so di^s- 
)otic. It followed as a matter of course, that the new-levied High- 
and recruits could senree be made to comprehend the nature of a 
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mSitary engaffemcnt, which compelled a man to serve in the &my 
longer than he pleased ; and perhaps»in many instances, sufficient 
care waA not taken at enlisting to explain to them the permanency 
of the engagement wliicli they came under, lest such a disclosure 
should inmice them to change their mind. Desertions were there- 
fore become numerous from the newly-raised regiment, and tJie 
veteran General vfiio commanded at Dunbarton, saw no better way 
of checking them than by causing an unusually severe example to be 
made of a deserter from an English corps. The young Highland 
regiment was obliged to attend upon tlie punishment, which struck 
a i)eople peculiarly jealous of personal honour, with equal horror 
and disgust, and not unnaturally indisposed some of them to the 
service. The old General, however, who had been regularly bred in 
the German wars, stuck to his own opinion, and gave out in orders 
that the first Highlander who might either desert, or fail to appear 
at the expiry of his furlough, should be brought to the halberds and 
punished like the culprit whom they had seen in that condition. No 

man doubted that General would keep his word rigorously 

whenever severity was reg^uired, and Elspat, therefore, knevv that her 
son, when he perceived that due compliance witli his orders was im- 
possible, must at the same time consider the degrading punishment 
denounced against his defection as inevitable, should he place him 
self within the Gcnerai‘s power.^ 

When noon was well passed, new apprehensions came on thfc 
mind of the lonely woman. Her sou still slept under the infliienco 
of the draught; but what if, being stronger than she had ever known 
it administered, his health or his reason should be affected by its 
potency ? For the first time, likewise, notwithstanding her nigh 
ideas on. the subject of parental authority, she began to dread the 
resentment of her son, whom her heart told her she had wronged. 
Of late, she had observed that his temper was less docile, ancT his 
determinations, especially upon this late occasion of his enlistment, 
independently formed, and then boldly carried through. She re- 
membered the' stern wilfulness of his father when he accounted liini- 
. self ill-used, and began to dread that Uamish, upon finding the 
deceit she had put upon him, might-resent it even to the extent of 
casting her ofir, and pursuing his own course through the world 
alone. Such were the alarming and yet the reasonable apprehen- 
sions which began to crowd upon tlie unfortunate woman, after the 
apparent success of her ill-advised stratagem. 

It was near evening when Hamish first awoke, and then he was 
far from being in the full possession either of his mental or bodily 
powers. From his vague ^ expressions and disordered pulse, Elspat 
at first experienced much apprehension ; but she used such expe- 
dients as her medical knowledge suggested ; and in the course, of 
the night she had the satisfaction to see him sink once more into a 
deep weep, which probably carried off the greater part of the effects 
of the drug, for about sunrising she heard nim arise, and call to her 
for bis bonnet. This she had purpoSdy removed, from a fear that 
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lio inight awaken and depart in t^c night-time, witliout her know- 
ledge. 

"My bonnet—my bonnet" cried Hamisli, "it is time to take 
farewell. Mother, your drink was too strong— tlie sun is up— but 
with the next morning I will still see the double summit of the 
ancient Dun. My bonnet— my bonnet! mother, I must be instant 
in ray dejiarture." These expressions made it plain that poor 
Hamish was unconscious that two nights and a day nad passed since 
he had drained the fatal quaigh] and Elspat had now to venture on 
what she felt as the almost perilous, as well as painful task of ex- 
plaining her machinations. 

" Forgive me, my son,** she said, approaching Hamish, and taking 
him by the hand with an air of deferential awe, which perhaps she 
had not always used to his father, even when in his moody fits. • 
"Forgive you, mother— for what?** said Hamish, Jangning ; " for 
giving me a dram that was too strong, and which my head still feels 
this morning, or, for hiding my bonnet to keep me an instant longer ? 
Nay, do ym forgive me. Give me the bonnet, and let that be done 
which now must be done. Give me my bonnet, or I go without it ; 
surely I am not to be delayed by so trifling a want as that— 1, wh6 
liave gone for years with only a strap of deer's hide to tie back my 
hair. Trifle not, but give it me, orl must go bareheaded, since to 
stay is impossible.** 

"My son,*' said Elspat, keeping fast hold of his hand, "what is 
done cannot be recalled; could you borrow the wings of yofideV 
eagle, you would arrive at the Dun too late for what you purpose,— 
too soon for what awaits you there. You believe you see tlie sun rising 
for the first time since you have seen him set, but yesterday beheld 
him climb Ben Cruachaii, though your eyes were closed to his light.** 
Hamish cast upon his mother a wilcl glance of extreme terror, 
then instantly recovering hiinself, said— "I am no child to he 
cheated out of my purpose by such tricks as these— Farewell, mo-^ 
tlier, each moment is worth a lifetime.** 

"Stay,** she said, "my dear— my deceived son T rush not on in- 
famy and ruin— Yonder I see the priest upon the high-road on his 
white horse— ask him the day of the month and week— let him decide 
between us.** \ ■ 

With the speed of an eagle Hamish darted up the acclivity, and 
stood by the minister of Glenor^uhy, who W4W pacing out thus early 
to administer consolation to a distressed family near Btinawe. ' 
The good man was somewhat startled to behold an arnied High- 
lander, then so unusual a sight, and apparently much ^itated,>tcp 
his horse hy the bridle, and ask bim with a faltering voice the day dt 
the week and month. " Had you been where you should have been 
yesterday, young man,** replied the clergyman, "you would haVe 


second day of ihe yeek and twenty-first of the month.** 

"And is this true?’* said Hamisn. 

"As true,*' answered the surprised minister, "as that I yesteraay 
preached the word of Ghd to this parish — ^What ails you, young 
man?— are you sick?— are you in your right mind?” 
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Hamish snade no answer, only repeated to himself the first expres- 
sion of the derffyman-r*‘ Had you oeen where you should have been 
yestefiiay and so saying he let go the bridle, turned fix)m the roadj^ 
add descended the path towards the hut, with the look aud pace ox 
one who was going to execution. The minister looked after him 
with surprise; but aJthouffh he knew the inhabitant of the hovel, 
the character of Elspat had not invited liim to open any cominunica- 
^on with her, because she was generally re'putea a Papist, or rather 
one iiiditferent to all religion, except -some superstitious observances 
wlpch had been handed down from her parents. On Harnish the 
Beverend Mr Tyrie H&d bestowed instructions when he was occa- 
sionally thrown in his way ; and if the seed fell among the brambles 
and thorns of a wild and uncultivated disposition, it had not vet been 
entirely checked or destroyed. There was something so glnistly in 
the present expression of the youth's features, that the good man 
was tempted to go down to the hovel, and inquire whether any dis- 
tress had befallen the inhabitants, in which his presence might be 
consoling, and liis ministry useful. Unhappily he did not persevere 
in this resolution, which might have saved a great misfortune, as. lie 
would have probably become a mediator for tlic unfortunate young 
mm ; but a recollection of the wild moods of such Highlanders as 
had been educated after the old fashion of the country prevented his 
interesting himself in the widow and son of the far-dreaded robber, 
MacTavisn Mhor; and he thus missed an opportunity; w'hich he 
afterwards sorely repented, of doing much good. 

When Hainisli MacTavish entered liis mother^s hut, it was only to 
throw liimself on the bed he had left, and exclaim in ‘•Undone, 
undone r' to give vent, in cries of giief and anger, to his deep sense 
of tlie deceit which had been practised on liim, and of the cruel pre- 
dicament to which he was reduced. 

Elspat was prepared for tli^ first explosion of her son’s passion, 
and said to herself^ “It is but tlie mountain torrent, swelled by the 
tlmnder showar. Let us sit and rest us by the bank; for all its 
present tumult, the time will soon come when we may pass it dry- 
shod,” She suffereif his complaints and his reproaches, which were, 
even in the midst of his agony, respectful and affectionate, to die 
away without returning , any answer ; and when, at length, having 
exhausted all tlm exclamations of sorrow which his language, copi- 
ous in expressing the feeling^s of the heart, affords to the sufferer, he 
Slink into a glootny silence, she suffered the interval to continue near 
an hour ere she approached her son^s couch. 

“And now,” she said at lengtli, with a voice in which the authority 
■of the mother was qualified by her tenderness, “have you exhausted 
; your idle sorrows, and are you able to place what you have gained 
Agaiiist wliat you have lost ? Is the false son of Dcrmid your bro- 
tner, or the father of your' tribe, that yoia weep because you cannot 
D!iid;youradf to his belt, and become one of those who must do his 
bidding? Could you find iii yonder distant country tlie lakes and 
the nioimtains tl)at you leave behind you here? Can vouhunt the 
deer of Breadalbane in the forests of America^, or wfll the ocean 
afford you the silver-scaled salmon of the Awe? Consider, tlien. 
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what is your loss^ and^ like a wise man, set it a^g^ainst what you hare 
won.” » 

‘‘I have lost all, mother," I'eplied Hamish^ since I have broken . 
my word, and lost my honour. I might tell my tale, but wh(^ oL 
who would believe me ?" The unfortunate young man again ctepea ’ 
his hands together, and, pressing them to his forehead, bid his face 
upon the b^ . : 

Elspat was now really alarmed, and perhaps wished ihe fafol deceit 
had been left unatteinpted. She had no hope or refuge saving in 
the eloQuence of persuasion, of which she possessed no small shar& 
though her total ignorance of the^ world as it actually existed rendered 
its energy unavailing. She urged her son, by every tender epithet 
wliicli a parent could bestow, to take care for his own safety. , 
Leave me," she said, " to baffle your pursuers. I will save your 
life— I will save your honour— I will tell them that my fair-haired 
Hainisli fell from the Corrie dhu (black precipice) into the. gulLof 
winch liiimau eye never beheld the bottom. I will tell them this, 
and I will Hiiig your plaid on the thorns which grow on the brink of 
the precipi(’ 0 , that they may believe my words. They will believe, 
and tlicy Avill return to the l)iin of the double crest; for though the 
8axo.u drum can call the living to die, it cannot recall the dead to 
their slavisli standard. •Then will we travel together for northwati 
to the suit lakes of Kintail, and place glens and mountains betwixt; 
us and tlio sons of Dermid. We will visit the shores of the dark 
lake, and my kinsmeu— (for was not my mother of the children of i 
Kenneth, and will they not remember us with the old love?)— my 
kinsmen will receive us with the afiectidu of the olden time, which 
lives ill those distant glens, where the Gael still dwell in their noble- 
ness, umniiigled with the ebiirl Saxons, or with the base brood ttiat 
are their tools and their* slaves." 

'Jlio energy of tlie language, somewhat allied to hyperbole, even 
in its most ordinary expressions, now seemed almost too weak to 
atlbrd Elspat the means of bringing out the splendid, picture which 
she presented to her son of the laud in which she proposed, to him 
to take refuge. Yet the colours were few with which she could 
paint her Highland paradise. " The hills," she said, were higher 
and more inagiiificeut than those of Breadalbane — Ben Cruachau 
was but a dwarf to Skooroora. The lakes were broader and larger^ 
and abounded not only with fish, but with the enchanted and amphi- ' 
bious animal which gives oil to tlie lamp.^ The deer were larger 
and more numerous— the white-tusked boar, the chase of which the 
bravo loved best, was yet to be roused in those western solitudes — 
tlie men were nobler, wiser, and stro^er than the degenerate brood 
who Jived under the Btixon banner. The daughters pf the land were 
beautiful, with blue eyes and fair hair, and bosoms of snow, and pU;li' : 
of these she would choose a wife for tlamish, of blamdess descend 
spotless fame, fixed and true affection, who shoidd be in their sum- 
mer bothy as a beam of the sun> and in their winter abode as tbe 
warmth of the needful fire." ’ ^ . 

1 Th« acato are eoueidoreC hy the HtgUlanden as eii«baiiteC prioeai. 
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Sudi were the topics with wWcli Elspet strove to soothe iho 
despair of bov, and to determine him^ if possible, to leave the 
fat£i «po^ on which he seemed resolved to linger. The style of her 
Thebnb was poetical, but in other respects resembled that which, 
like other foiul mothers, she had lavished on Ilamish, while a child 
or a boy, in order to gain his consent to do something lie had no 
mind to; and she spoke louder, quicker, and more earnestly, in pro- 
J>ortion as she began to despair of her words carrying conviction. 

On the mind of Hamish ner eloquence made no impression. He 
knew far better than she did the actual situation of the country, and 
was sensible that, though it might be possible to hide himself as a 
fugitive among more distant mountains, there was now no corner in 
the Highlands in which his father’s profession could be practised, 
even if he had not adopted, from the improved ideas of the time 
when he lived, the opinion that the trade of the cateran was no 
longer the road to honour and distinction. Her words were there- 
fore poured into reifyardless cars, and she exhausted herself in vain 
in the attempt to paint the regions of her mother’s kinsmen in such 
terms as mi^t tempt Hamish to accompany her thither She spoke 
for hours, but she spoke in vain, fcihe could extort no answer, save 
groans, and sighs, and ejaculations, expressing the extremity of 
despair. 

At ^length, starting on her feet, and cHanging the monotonous 
tone in which she had chanted, as it were, the praises of the province 
of refuge, into the short, stern language of eager passion—" I am a 
fooL” sno said, “ (o spend my words upon an idle, poor-spirited, un- 
intelligent boy, who crouches like a hound to the lash Wait lieie, 
and receive your taskmasters, and abide your chastisement at their 
hands ; but do not think jour mother’s eyes will behold it, I could 
not see it and live. My eyes have looked often upon death, but never 
upon dishonour. Farewell, Hamish ! — We never meet again.’’ 

She dashed from tlie hut like a lapwing, and perhaps for the 
moment actually entertained the purpose which she expressed, of 
parting with her son for ever. A fearful sight slie would have been 
that evening to any who might have met her wandering through the 
wilderness like a restless spirit, and sneaking to herself in language 
which will endure no translation. Slie rambled for hours, seeking 
itither than shunning the most dangerous paths. The precaiioiH 
track through the morass, the dizsy path along the edge of the pi c- 
eipice, or by the banks of the gulfing river, were the roads which, 
far from avoiding, she sought with eagerness, and traversed with 
reckless haste. But the courage arising from despair was the means 
of saying the life, which (though deliberate suicide was rarely 
nraetisea in the Highlands) she was perhaps desirous of terminating. 
Her step on the verge of the precipice was firm as that of the wild 
goat. Her eye, in tluit state of excitation, was so keen as to di‘^cern, 
even amid darkness, the perils which noon would not have enabled a 
stranger to avoid. 

Elspat’s course was not directly forward, else she had soon been 
w from the bothy in which she had left her son. It was circuitous, 
fojr that hut was the centre to which her heartstrings were chained. 
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and tlion^li she wandeied around st^ she fdt it impossible to leave 
the vicinity. With-the first beams of morning she returned to the 
hut. A while she paused at the wattlod door, as it ashamed tliat 
ling:eriiiff fondness should have brought her book to the spot wWdi 
she had left with the purpose of never returning ; but there was yet 
more of fear and anxiety in her hesitation — of anxiety, lest her 
fair-haired son had suffered from the effects of her potion*— of fear» 
lest his enemies had come upon him in th§ night oho i^ned the 
door of the hut gently, and entered with noisdess step. Exhausted 
with his sorrow and anxiety, and not entirely relieved perhaps from 
the influence of the powerful opiate, Hamiim Bean again slept the 
stem sound sleep, by which the Indians are said to be overcome 
during the interval of their torments. His mother was scarcely sure 
that slic actually discerned bis form on the bed, scarce certain that 
her car caught the sound of his breathing. With a throbbing hearty 
Elspat wentto the fireplace in the centre of the hut, where slumbered, 
covered with a piece of turf, the glimmerinff embers of the fire, 
never extiiignished on a Scottish hearth until the iiidwellers leave 
the mansion for ever. 

“Feeble greibhogb,”i she said, as she lighted, by the help of a 
match, a splinter of bog pine which was to serve the place of a 
candle ; “ weak greishogli, soon shalt thou be put out for ever, and 
may Heaven grant that the life of Klspat MacTavish have no longer 
duration than thine ! ” 

While she spoke she raised the blazing light towards the bed, on 
which still lay the prostrate limbs of her son, in a posture that left it 
* doubtful whether lie slept or swooned. As she advanced towards 
him, the light fla'^hed upon his cycs—lie started up in an instant, 
made a stride forward with his naked dirk in his hand, like a man 
armed to meet a moital enemy, and exclaimed, “ Stand off!— on thy 
life, stand off! 

“ It is the word and the action of my husband,” answered Elspat ; 
“ and I know by his speech and his step the son of MacTavish 
Mhor.” • 

“ Mother,” said Hamisb, relapsing from his tone of desperate firm- 
ness into one of melancholy expostulation; “oh, dearest mother, 
wherefore have you returned hither?” 

“Ask why the hind comes back to the fawn,” said Elspat ; “ why 
the cat of tfie mountain returns to her lodge and her young. Know 
you, llainish, that the heart of the mother only lives lu the bosom of 
the child.” 

“Then will it soon cease to throb,” said Ilamish, “unless it can 
heat within a bosom (hat lies beneath the turf. — Mother, do not 
blame me ; if I weep, it is not for myself, but for you, for my 

sufferings will soon be over ; but yoiu's Oh, who but Heaven shall 

set a boundary to them I ” 

Elspat shuddered and stepped backward, but almost instfmtly re- 
stimoa her firm and upright position, . and jier dauntless bearing. 

“1 thouglit thou wert a man but even now,” she said, “ and thoti 


i GrtUihoffh, a glowing ember. 
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art a^grain a child. Hearken to me yet, and let us leave this place to? 
ffether. Hftve I done thee wrong or injuiw? if sq^yet do not avenge 

no cradly— See, Elspat MacTavish, wlio never kneeled before 
even to a priest, falls prostrate before her son, and craves his for- 
giv^ess.’’ And at once she threw herself on her knees before the 
! young man, sehsed on his hand, and kissing it a hundred times, re* 
peated as often, in heart-breaking aecente, the most earnest en- 
treaties for forgiveness. * Pardon,’’ she exclaimed, ** pardon, for the 
\ sake of your father's ashes— pardon, for the Sake of the pain with 
which I bore thee, the care with.whieh I nurtured thoe I—Hear it, 
Heaven, and behold it, Earth^the mother asks pardon of her child, 
and she is refused! ” 

It was in vain that Hamish endeavoured to stem this tide of 
passion, ^ assui’ing his mother, with the most solemn asseverations, 
that he forgave entirely the fatal deceit which she had practised 
upon him. 

** Empty words,” she said ; ** idle protestations, which are but used 
to hide the obduracy of your resentment. Would you have me be- 
^ lieve you, then leave the hut this instant, and retire from a country 
whicli every hour renders jnore daugerous— Do this, and I may 
think you have forgiven me— refuse it, and again I call on moon and 
stars, heaven and earth, to witness the uurefentiug resentment with 
which you prosecute your mother for a fault, which, if it be one, 
arose out of love to you.” 

' . Mother,” said Hamisli, on this subject you move me not. I will 
fly before no map. If Barcaldine should send every Gael that is 
..under his banner, here, and in this place, will I abide them ; and 
■t when you bid me liy, you may as well command yonder mountain to 
be loosened from its foundations. Had I been sure of the road by 
which they are coming, hither, I had .spared them the pains of 
Seeking me; but I might go by the mountain, while they perciiance 
came by the lake. Here I will abide my fate; nor is* there in 
Scotland a voice of power enough to bid me stir from hence, and be 
obeyed.” ^ . 

/“Here, then, 1 also stty,” said Elspat, nsingupand speaking with 
assumed composure. ‘*1 have seen ray husband’s death — my eyelids 
Ahall hot giieve to look on the. fall of my son. But’MacTavish Mhor 
died hs became the brave, with liis good sword in his right hand ; 
my son will perish like the bullock that i« driven* to the shambles by 
tte Saxon owner, who has bought him for a price.” 

‘^'^lother,” said the unhappy young man; ““you have taken my 
:life; to that you have a right, for you gave it; but touch not my 
honour ! It came to me from a brave train, of ancestors, and shoulfl 
be sullied neither by man’s deed nor woman’s sj^ecli. What I shall 
4p, perhaps I myself yet know not; but tempt me no farther by re- 
: piHuichfui words ; you have already made wounds more than you can 
eve^■heaL’^ -.r 

r is w^Il, my Both” said Elspat, in reply. ** Expect neither 
farther cobiplaint nor remonstrance from me ; but let us be silent, 
and wait the chaitice which Heaven shall send us.” 

The Sun arose on the next morning and found the bothy silent as 
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tue^rave. The mother aud sou had arisen, and were engaged each 
ih fneir separate Hamish in preparing and cleaning his arms 
with the greatest accuracy, but with an air of deep d^aection. Elspati ’ 
more restless in her agony of spirit, employeu herself in making 
ready the food which the distress of yesterday had induced them 
both to dispense with for an uuusuid number of bourSi She placed 
it on the board before her sou so boqxi as it was prepared, with the 
words of a Gaelic poe^ “ Without daily food, the husbandman's 
ploughshare sttinds still in the furrow jfwithout daily food, the sword 
of the warrior is too heavy for his hand. Our bodies are our slaves, 
yet they must be fed if we would have their service. So spake, in 
ancient days, the Blind Bard to the warriors of Fiqu." 

The young man made no reply, but he fed oh what was placed 
before him, as if to gather strength for the scene which he was to 
undergo. When liis mother saw that lie liad eaten what sufficed, 
liim, slie again filled the fatal quaigh, and ])rofiered it as the couclm- 
sion of the repast. But he started aside with a convulsive gesture, 
expressive at once of fear and abhorrence. 

“ Nay, my son,” she said, “ this time, surely, thou hast no cause of 
fear.” 

“Urge me not, mother,” answered Hamish; “or put the leprous 
toad into a fiagon, and 1 will drink; but from tliat accursed cup, and 
of tha t mind-dCstroying potion, never w’ill I taste more I ” 

“ At your pleasure, my son,” said Elspat, haughtily ; and l>egan, 
with much apparent assiduity, the various domestic tasks which had 
been interrupted during the preceding day. Whatever was at her : 
heart, all auxiety seemed banished from her looks and demeanour. 
It was but from an over-activity of bustling exertion that it might < 
have been perceived, by a dose observer, that her actions wore 
spurred by some internal cause of painful excitement; and such a 
spectator, loo, migiit also have observed how often she broke oil* the, 
snatches of songs or tunes which she hummed, apparently without 
knowing what she was doing, in order to cast a hasty glance from 
the door of the hut. Whatever might be in the\nind of Hamish, his 
demeanour was directly the revei*se of that adopted by his mother.' 
Having finished the task of clcauipg and preparing his arms, wMch 
he arranged within the hut, ho sat himselr down before the door cf 
the bothy, and watched the opposite hill^ like tiie fixed sentinel who ^ 
expects the approach of an enemy. Noon found him in the samel 
unchanged posture, and it was au. hour after that period. When his 
mother, standing beside him, laid her hand on his shoulder, and said, 
in a tone indifi'erent, avS if she had been talking of some friendly 
visit, “ When dost thou expect them 

“ They cannot be here till the shadows fall long to the eastward /o 
replied Hamish; “that is, even supposing the nearest party, com-* 
maiuled by Sergeant Allan Breach Cameron, has been commahded 
hither by express from Dunbarton, as it is most likely they wUi” . 

“ Then enter beneath your mothef^a roof Qhcie more; partake the 
last time of the food wmeh she has prepared; after this, let them 
come, aud thou shalt see if thy mo^er is a useless encumbrance in i 
the day of strife. Thy hand, practised as it is,caimot fii-e these arms , 
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fiM) fast as I can load tliftm ; nay, if it is nocessair, I do not myself 
fear the flash or the report, and my aim has beeu held fatal.” 

: “ In the name of Heaven, mother, meddle norwith this matter 1 " 
^id Hamisli. “ Allan Breach is a wise man and a kind one, and 
comes of a ffood stem. It may he can promise for our officers, 
that they wBl touch me with no infamous punishment ; and if tliey 
offer me confinement in the dungeon, or death by the musket, to that 
I may not object.” 

“ Alas ! and wilt thou trust to their word, my foolish child ? Re- 
member the race of Dermid were ever fair and false, and no sooner 
shall they have gyves on thy hands than they will strip thy shoulders 
for the scourge.” 

•‘Save your advice, mother,” said Hamish, sternly; “for me, my 
■ mind is made up.” 

But though he spoke thus, to escape the almost persecuting ur- 
gency of his mother, Hamish would have found it, at that moment, 
impossible to say upon what course of conduct he had thus fixed. 
Ou one point alone he was determined, namely, to abide bis destiny, 
be what it might, and not to add to the breach of his word, of which 
he had been involuntarily rendered guilty, by attempting to escape 
from punisbment. This adi of self-devotion he conceived to be due 
to his own honour and that of his countrymen. Which of his com- 
rades would in future be trusted, if he should be considered as having 
broken his word and betrayed the confidence of his officers ? and 
whom but Hamish Bean MacTavish would the Gael accuse, for having 
verified and confirmed, the suspicions which the Saxon General was 
well knorni to entertain against the good faith of the Highlanders ? 
He was, therefore, bent firmly to abide his fate. But whether his 
intention was to yield himself peaceably into the hands of tlie party 
who should come to apprehend him, or whether he purposed, by a 
show of resistance, to provoke them to kill him on the spot, was a 
question which he could not liimself have answered. His desire to 
sec Barcaldine, and explain tlie cause of his absence at the appointed 
time, urged him to the one course; his fear of the degrading puiiish- 
luent, and of his mother’s hitter upbraidings, strongly instigated the 
latter and the more dangerous purpose. He left it to chance to decide 
wJien the crisis should 4irrive; nor did he tarry long in expectation 
cf tlie catastrophe, 

' Evening approached, the gigantic shadows of the mountains 
streamed in darkness towards the east, while their western peaks 
were still glowing with crimson and gold. The road 'which winds 
round Ben Orua^an was fully visible from the door of the bothy, 
wbena party of five Highland Boldiei-s^ whose arms glanced in the 
^n, wheelea ■ suddenly Into dght from the most distant extremity 
wliere the hklmay is hidden behind the mountain. One of the party 
walked a little before the other four, wlio marched regularly and in 
fiks^ according to the rules of military discipline. There was no dis- 
pute, from thedrelocks whielvtibey carried, and the plaids and bon- 
nets winch , they wore, that they were a party of Hainfelvs regimeni 
imdt^ a non-commissioned officer^ and there could be as little doubt of 
the purpose of their appearance on the banks of Loch Awe, 
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-*^Tliey come briskly forward ’’—said the widow of MacTavish Mhor» 
—**1 wonder bow ikst or how slow some of them will return amn I 
But they are five, and it is too much odds for a fair field. Step back 
within the hut, my son, and shoot from the loophole beside the door. 
Two you may bring domi ere they quit the highroad for the footpath 
—there will remain but tliree ; and your father, with my aid, lias often 
stood against that number.” 

Hamish Beau took the gun which his mother ofiered, but did not 
stir from the door of the hut. He was soon visible to the party on 
the high-road, as was evident from their increasing their pace to a 
run ; the files, however, still keeping together, like coupled grey- 
Jioiiiids, and advancing witl) great rapidity. In far less time than 
would have been accomplished by men less accustomed to the moun- 
tains, they had left the Iiigli-roao, traversed the narrow path, and ap* 
proached within pistol-shot of the bothy, at the door of which stood 
Hamish, fixed like a statue of stone, with his firelock in his hand, 
while his mother, placed behind him, and almost driven to frenzy by 
the violence of her passions, reproached him in the strongest terms 
which despair could invent, for his want of resolution and faintness 
of heart. Her words increased the bitter gall which was arising in 
the young man’s own spirit, as he observed the unfriendly speed with 
which his late comrades were eagerly making towards him, like 
hounds towards the stag when he is at bay. The untamed and 
angry passions which he inherited from father and mother, were 
awakened by the supposed hostility of those who pursued him ; and 
the restraint under which these passions had been hitherto held by his 
sober judgment began gradually to give way. The sergeant now called 
tohira, ^‘Hamish Bean MucTavisli, lay down your arms, and surrender.” 

“ Do yoic stand, Allan Brcack Cameron, and command your men to 
stand, or it will be the worse for us all.” 

Halt, men ! ’’—said the sergeant, but continuing himself to advance. 
‘Ulainisb, think what you do, and give u]) your gun; you may spill 
blood, but you cannot escape punishment.”. 

“ The scourge— the scourge!— My son, bewarc4lic scourge! ” whis- 
pered Iiis mother. 

“ Take heed, Allan Breack,” said Hamish. “ I would not hurt you 
willingly,— but I will not be taken unless you caix assure me against , 
the Saxon lash.” 

** Fool ! ” answered .Cameron, ** you know I cannot ; yet I will do 
all I can. I will say I met you on your return, and the pimishment 
will be hglit— But give up your musket.— Come on, men.” 

Instantly lie rushed forward, extending his arm as if to pu& aside 
the young man's levelled firelock. Elapat exclaimed, “Now, spare 
not your father’s blood to defend your father’s hearth ! ” liamish 
fired his piece, and Cameron dropped dead.— Ail these things hap- 
pened, it might he said, in the same moment of time. The soldiers 
rushed forward and seized Hamish, who, seeming petrified with what 
he had done, ofiered not the least resistance. Kot so his mother ; 
who, seeing the men about to put bandcufis on her son, threw her- 
self on the soldiers with such fury that it required two of them to 
hold her, while the rest secured the prisoner. 
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'‘Are you not an aceuMed oreAfcure,” said one of the men to 
Hami8b|*‘to have slain your best friend, who wa|^ contriving*, durifejs: 
the whole march, how he could find some way of fetting you off with- 
out puhishment for your ' 

you hear thatt mother? said Hnmish, turning himself as 
mtfch towards her as his bonds would permit— out tlie mother heard 
nothing, and saw nothing. She had fmnted on the floor of her hut. 
Without waiting for her rocoveiry, the ^rty almost immediately 
began their homeward march towards jDuuparton, leading along 
with them their prisoner. They thought it necessary, however, to 
stfl.y for a little space at the vilfago of Dalmally, from which they 
despatched a party of tlje inhabitants to bring away the body of their* 
unfortitnate leader, while they themselves repaired to a magistrate 
to state what had happened, and require his instructions ns to the 
farther course to be pursued, The crime being of a military cha- 
racter, they were instructed t.o march the prisoner to Dunbarton 
without delay. 

Tile swoon of the mother of Hamish lasted for a length of time ; 
the longer perhaps that her constitution, strong as it was, must have 
been much exhausted by her previous agitation of three days' endu- 
rance. Slie was roused from her stupor at Jenglli by female voices, 
which cried the coronach, or lament for the dead, with clap]>iijg of 
hands and loud exclamations; while the inelanclioly note of a Jaincnt, 
appropriate to the clan Cameron, played on the bagpipe, was heard 
from time to time, 

Elspnt started up like one awakened from the dead, and without 
any accurate recollection of the scene which had passed before 
her eyes, 'rherc were females in the hut wJio were swathing tin', 
corpse in its bloody plaid before carrying it from the fatal sjmt. 

“ Women,'’ she s«aid, starting up and interrupting tlicir chant at once 
and their labour— “ Tell me, women, why sing you the dirge of Mac- 
Dhniiuil Dim in the house of MacTavisH Mhor ? " 

“ 6he-wolf, be silent with thine ill-omcncd yell,” answered one. of 
the females, arclatvon of the deceased, “and let us do our duty to 
our beloved kinsman I There shall never be coronach cried, or dirge 
played, for tliee or thy bloody wolf-burd.^ Tlie ravens shall cat liiin 
froin the gibbet, and the foxes and wildcats shall tear. thy corpse 
upon the hill. Cursed be he that would sain your bones, or add a 
stone to your cairn ! ” 

“Daughter of a foolish mother,” answered the widow of Mac-, 
Tavish Mhor, “ know that the gibbet with which yon threaten us is 
no poftion of our, inheritance. For thirty years the Black Tree of 
the Law, whose apples are dead men’s bodies, hungered after the 
beloved husband of my Iieart; but he died like a brave man, with the 
sword in liis hand, and defi*auded it of its hopes and its fruit/’ 

“ So sliall it not be ivith thy child, Woody sorceress,” replied the 
female mourner, whose passions were as violent as those of Elspat 
herself, “ The ravens shall tear his fair Jiair to line their nests, 
before the sun sinks beneath the Treshornish islands,” 


1 Wolf-brood, <. e. wolf-cab. 



lleso words recalled to Elspat’s luind the whole history of the 
laitt three dreadful^ays. At first, she stood fixed as if the extremity 
of distress had coifrerted her into Stone ; but in a njinute, the prido 
and violence of her temper, outbraved as she thoug'ht herself on her 
own tliresliold, enabled her to reply — Yes, insulungf hag*, my fair- 
haired boy may die, but it will not be with a white hand— it lias been 
dyed in the blood of his enemy, in the best blood of a Cameron — 
remember that; and when you lay your dead in his^ave, let it be 
his best epitaph, that he was killed by Hamish Bean For essaying: to 
lay hands on the son of MacTavish Mhor on bis own threshold., 
Farewell— -the shame of defeat, loss, and slaughter, remain with the 
clan that has endured it ! ” 

The relative of the slaughtered Cameron raised her voice in reply 5.^ 
but Elapat, disdaining to continue the objurgation, or perliajTS feeling 
her grief likely to overmaster her power of expressing her resent-; 
inent, had left the hut, and was walking fortJi in tlie bright jnoon- 
shine. • 

Tlic females who were arranging the corpse of the slaughtered 
man, hurried from their melancholy labour to look after lier tall 
figure, as it glided away among the cliffs. “I am glad she is gone/' 
paid one of the younger persons who assisted. “ 1 would as soon 
dress a corpse when the great Fiend liimself— God sain us — stood 
visibly before us, as when Elspat of the lYce is amongst us.— Ay — 
ay, even overmuch intercourse hath she had witli the Enemy in ner 
day.’^ 

Silly woman,'’ answered the female who had maintained the dia- 
logue with the departed Elspaf, thinkest thou that there fs a worse 
fiend on earth, or beneath it, than the pride and fury of an offended 
women, like yonder bloody-minded bag ? Know that blood has been 
a.s familiar to her as the dew to the mountain -daisy. Many and 
many a brave man has she caused to breathe their last for little 
wrong they had done k) lior or hers. But her hough-sinews are cut, 
jKov that her wolf-burd must, like a murderer as he is, make a mur- 
derers tmd.” * 

Wliilst the \vomon thus discoursed together, ns they wnlched the 
corpse of Allan Breack Cameron, the unhappy cause of his death 
pursued her lonely way across the mountain. While she remained 
within siglit of the bothy, she put a strong constraint on herself, 
that by no alteration of pace or gesture Blie might aft’ord to her 
enemies the tritiinph of calculating the excess of her mental agita- 
tion, nay, despair. She stalked, tlierefore, with a slow rather than 
a swift step, and, holding herself upright, seemed at once to endure 
with firmness that woe which was passed, fJhd bid defiance to that 
which was about to come. But when she was beyond the sight of 
those who remained in the hut, she could no longer suppress the 
extremity of her agiUtion. Drawing her mantle wildly round lier, 
she stopped at the first knoll, and climbing to its summit, extended 
her arms up to the bright moon, as if- accusing heaven ana earth for 
her misfortunes, and uttered scream on scream, like those of an 
eagfe whose nest has been plundered of her brood. Awhile she 
vented her grief in Bxese inarticulate cries, then rushed on her way 
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with ah{g% imcl unequal in thq vain hope of overtaking fbe 
narty vfhkn was conveying her son a prisoner ti Dunbarton. But 
her stmitglih^ superhaman os it seemed, failed fer in the trial, nor 
it ptisible for her, with her utmost efforts, to accompli^ll her 


purpose* 

Yet she pressed onward with all the speed which her exhausted 
could exert. When food beeame indispensable, she entered 
the first cottage: “ Give me to eat,” she said; “lam the widow of 
liJaeTavlsh Mhor— I am the mother of llamish MacTavish Bean,— 
give me to eat, that I may once more see my fair-haired son.” Her 
uomand was never refused, though granted in many cases with a 
kind of struggle between compassion and aversion in some of those 
to whom she applied, which was in others qualified by fear. The 
sliare she had had in occasioning the death of Allan Brcaek Ciinie- 
roll, which must probably involve that of her own son, w as not aecii- 
ratolx known ; but, from a knowledge of her violent passions and 
former habits of life, no one doubted that in one way or other she 
liiul been the cause of the catastrophe ; and Hamish Beau was cou- 
Ridered, in the slaughter which she had committed, rather as the 


This general opinion of his countrymen was of little service to the 
unfortunate llamish. As his captain, Green Colin, understood the 
manners and habits of his country, he had no difficulty iu eoUcciing 
from llamish the particulars accompanying his suppo'^cd desertion, 
and the subsequent death of the non-com niissiouect officer, lie felt 
the utmost compassion for a youth, who had thus fallen a victim to 
the Qxtravaftaut and fatal fonducbs of a parent. But he had no 
excuse to plead which, could rescue his unhappy recruit from tin* 
doom which military discipline and the award of a court-martial 
denounced against him for the crime ho had committed. 

1^0 time had been lost in their proceedings, and as liule was inter- 
posed betwixt sentence and execution. General had deter- 

mined to make a severe example of the first deserter who should 
fall into his i)Owei,**and lie«’e was one who had defended liimself by 
main force, and had slain in the affray the olficer sent to take him 
into custody. A fitter subject for punishment could not have oc- 
curred, and llamish was sentenced to immediate execution. All 
which the interference of his captain iu liis favour could procure Wii", 
that he should die a soldier’s death ; for there had been a purpose of 
executing him upon the gibbet. 

The worthy clergyman of Glenorquhy chanced to be at Dunbar- 
ton, in attendance upon some church court«J, at the time of this cata-> 
trophe. He visited his unfortunate parishioner iu his dungeon, 
found him ignorant indeed, but not obstinate, and the answers which 
he received from him, when conversing on religious topics, were 
erucli a,s induced him doubly to regret that a mind naturally pure and 
noble should have remained unhappily so wild and uncultivated. 

When he ascertained the real character and disposition of the 
young man, the worlliy pastor made deep and painful reflections on 
his own sliyncBS and timidity, which, arihiiig out of the evil fame'^that 
attached to the lineage of Uamish, had restrained him from chari- 
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tabljr endcayouriu^ to bring thia Btrajed sbeep 'viritbin the great fold* 
Whde the good minister blamed bis eowar4ice in times past, ifrbmb 
bad deterred iiim fa»m risking bis person, tO sare, perhaps, 4sn im- 
mortal soul, bo resllvod no longer to be govemea by such timid 
counsels, but to endeavour, by application to bis officers, to obtain a 
reprieve, at least, if not a pardon, for the criminal, in whom he felt 
so unusually interested, at once from bis docility of temper and bis 
generosity of diboosition. 

Accordingly, the divine sought out Captain Campbell at the bar- 
racks itliin the garrison- Tliere was a gloomy melancholy on the 
brow of Green Colin, which was not lessened, out increased, when 
tlie clergyman stated his name, quality, and errand. You cannot 
tell me belter of the young mau than I am disposed to believe/* 
answered the Highland officer; “you camidt ask me to, do more in 
his behalf than I am of myself inclined, and have already endeavoured 

to do. But it is all in vain. General is half a Lowlander* balf 

an lilnglishman. He has no idea of the high and enthusiastic cha- 
racter which, in these mountains, often brings exalted virtues in Con- 
tact with great crimes, which, however, are less ofifeuces of the heart 
than errors of the understanding. 1 have gone so far as to tell him, 
that, in this young man, he was putting to death the best and the brav- 
est of my company, whore all, or almost all, are good and brave. I 
explained to him by what strange delusion the culprit’s apparent deser- ; 
lion was occasioned, and how little his heart was accessory to the 
crime which his hand unhappily committed. His answer was, * Tkese 
are Highland visions. Captain Campbell, as unsatisfactory and vaiu: . 
as those of tlie second sight. An act of gross desertion may, in any 
case, bo palliated under the plea of intoxication; the murder of an 
officer may be as easily coloured over with that of temporary insanity. 
The example must be made ; and if it has fallen on a man otherwise 
a good recruit, it will have the greater effect.’— Such being the 
General’s unalterable purpose," continued Captain Campbell, with 
a sigh, “be it your care, reverend sir, that your penitent prepare, by 
break of day to-morrow, for that great change which we shall all 
one day be subjected to.” • 

“And for which,” said the clergyman, “may God prepare us all, 
as I in my duty will not be wanting to this poor youth." 

Kext morning, as the very earliest beams of sunrise saluted the 
grey tow-ers, which crown the summit of that singular and tremen- ; 
dous rock, the soldiers of the new Plighland regiment aj^eaTed on 
the parade, within the castle of Dunbarton, and havihg fallen into,; 
order, began to move downward by steep staircases and harrbw.;t 

E assages towards the external barrier-gate, which is at the 
ottpin of the rock. The wild wailings of the pibroch were heard;' 
at titnes, interchanged with the drums and fifes, which beat the Dead 
March. 

The unhappy criminal’s fate did not, at first, excite that gene^^^ 
sympathy in the regiment which would probably have arisen Jiad he 
been executed for desertion alone. The slaughter of the unfortu- 
nate Allan Breack had given a different colour to Hamish’s ofiened ; 
for the deceased was much beloved, and besides belonged to a 

2 a 
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utttnerous and powerful clan, of whom there were many in the 
lie unfortonaie criminal, on the contraiy, was little known to» and 
scarcely connected with, any of his regimcntlil companions. -Mis 
father nad beeni indeed, distinguished for his strength and manhood ; 
but he was of a broken clan, as those names were called who had no 
dhlef to lead them to battle. 

' It would almost have been impossible, in another case, to have 
turned out of the ranks of the regiment the party necessary for 
execution of the sentence ; but the six indiridums selected for that 
purpose were friends of the deceased, descended, like him, from the 
race of MacDhonuil Dhu ; and while they prepared for the dismal 
task which their duly imposed, it was not without a stern feeling of 


gratified revenge. The leading company of the regiment began now 
to defile from the barrier-gate, and was followed by the others, each 




Adjutant, so as to form three sides of an oblong square, with the 
ranks faced inwards. The fourth, or blank side of the square, was 
closed up by the huge snd lofty precipice on wliich the Castle rises. 
About the centre or the procession, bareheaded, disarmed, and with 
his hands bound, came the unfortunate victim of military law. He 
was deadly pale, but his step was firm and his eye as bright as ever. 
The clergyman walked by his side — the coffin, wliich was to receive 
his mortal remains, was borne before him. The looks of las com- 
rades were still, composed, and solemn. They felt for the youth, 
whose handsome form, and manly yet submissive deportment bad, as 
soon as he was distinctly visible to them, softened the hearts of many, 
even of some who had been actuated by vindictive feelings. 

The coffin destined for the yet living body of HamisTi Bean war 
placed at the bottom of the hollow square, about two yards distanf 
from the foot of the precipice, which rises in that place as steep as t 
stone wall to the height of three or four hundred feet. Thither thi 
prisoner was also led, the clergyman still continuing by liis side, 
pouring forth exhortations of courage and consolation, to which tlie 
youth appeared to listen witli respectful devotion. With slow, and, 
it seemea, almost unwilling steps, the firing party entered tlie square, 
and were drawn up facing the prisoner about ten yards distant. 
The clergyman was now about to retire— Think, my son/' he said, 
' on what 1 liave told you, and let your hope be rested on the anchor 
which 1 have given. You will then exchange a short and miserable 
existence here, for a life in which jyou will experience neitlier sorrow 
nor pain. — ^Is there aught else which you can intrust to me to execute 
for you?’* 


. the civil wars. The clergyipan disengaged them from his sleeves. 

“My mother!” he said with some eftort, “give them to my poor 
> mother I — See her, good father, and teach her what she should tliink of 
all this. Tell her Hamish Bean is more glad to die than ever he was 
to rest after the longest day's hunting. Parewcll, sir— Farewell I 
The good man could scarce retire &om the fatal spot. An officer 
alFordea him the support of his arm. At his last look towards 
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Haiolsh, he beheld him alive and kneeling on the coffin; the few 
thirt wre around hiulhad all withdrawn. The fatal word was given, 
the rock rung sharp f> the sound of the discharge, and Hamish, fall- 
ing forward with a groan, died, it may be supposed, without almost 
a sense of the passing agony. 

Ten or twelve of his own company then came forward, and laid 
with solemn reverence the remains of their comrade in the coffin, 
while the Dead March was again struck up, and the several eom-^ 
panics, marching in single files, passed the coffin one by one, in order 
that all might receive from the awful spectacle tlio warning which it 
was peculiarly intended to afford. The regiment was then marched, 
off the ground, and reas<icnded the ancient cliff, their music, as usual 
on such occasions, striking lively strains, as if sorrow, or even deep 
tliought, should as short a while as possible be the tenant of the 
soldier’s bosom. 

At the same time the small party, which we before mentioned, 
bore the bier of the ill-fated llamish to his humble grave; in acotmer 
of the. churchyard of Dunbarton, usually assigned to criminals. 
Here, among the dust of the. guilty, lies a youth, whose name, had 
he survived the ruin of the fatal events by which he was hurried into 
crime, might liavo .adorned the annals of the brave. 

Tlie minister of (llenorquhy left Dunbarton immediately after he 
bad witnessed tlie last scene of this melancholy catastrophe. His 
reason acquiesced in the justice of tlio sentence, which requiretl 
b!oi)d for blood, and lie acknowledged that the vindictive character 
of his countrymen required to be powerfully restrained by the 
strong curb of social law. But still he mourned over the individual 
victim. Wlio may arraign the bolt of Heaven when it bursts 
among the sons of tlie forest ; yet who can refrain from mourning, 
wlicn it selects for the object of its blighting aim the fair stern of a 
young oak, tliat promised to be the pride of tho dell in wliich it 
llourislied ? Musing on these inelanclioly events, noon found him 
engaged in the mountain jiasses, by which he was to return to liis 
still distant borne. « 

Confident in bis knowledge of the country, the clergyman had 
left the main road, to seek one of those shorter paths, which are 
only used by pedestrians, or. by men, like the minister, mounted on 
the* small, but sure-footed, hardy, and sagacious liorses of the coun- 
try, The place which he now traversed, was in itself gloomy and 
desolate, and tradition had added to it the terror of superstition, 
by affirming it was Jiaiinted by an evil spirit, termed Vl.o(jM-dearg, 
tfiat is, Redmantle, who at all time.s^ but especially at noon and at 
midnight, traversed the glen, in enmity both to man and the inferior 
creation, did such evil as her power was permitted to extend to, and 
afflicted with ghastly terrors those whom she had not license other- 
wise to hurt. 

The minister of Glenorquliy bad set his face in opposition to many 
of these superstitions, whicli he justly thought were derived from 
the dark ages of Popery, perhaps even from those of Paganism^ amd 
unfit to be entertained or believed by the Christians of an ^ght- 
ened age. Some of his more attached parishioners considered liim 
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as too rash in opposing the ancient faith of their fatliers 1 
though they honoured tiie moral intrcpidity|of their pastor, fljey 
could not avoid entertaining and expressing ffavs, that he woiud due 
day fidl a victim to his temerity, and be tom to pieces in the of 
the Cloglit-dearg, or some of those other haunted wilds, which he 
appeared rather to hare a pride and pleasure in traversing alone, on 
the days and hours when the wicked spirits were supposed to have 
especiiil power over man and beast. 

These legends came across the mind of tlie clergyman; and, soli- 
tary as he was, a melancholy smile shaded liis cheek, as he thought 
of the inconsistency of human nature, and reflected how many brave 
men. whom the yell of the pibroch w'ould have sent headlong against 
fixed bayonets, as the wild bull rushes on liis enemy, might have yet 
feared to encounter those visionary teirors, which he himself, a man 
of peace, and in ordinary perils no w^ay remarkable for the firmness 




As he looked around the scene of desolation, he could not but 
acknowledge, in his own mind, that it was not ill chosen for the 
haunt of Uiose spirits, which are said to delight in solitude and 
desolation. The glen was so steep and narrow tliat there was but 
just room for the meridian sun to dart a few scattered rays upoii 
the gloomy and precarious stream which stoic through its recesses, 
for the most part iu silence, but occasionally murmuring sullenly 
.against the rocks aud large stones, which seemed determined to 
bar its fartlicr progress.^ lu winter, or in the rainy season, this 
small stream was a foaming torrent of the most formidable magni- 
tude. and it was at such periods that it had torn open and laid bare 
the broad-faced aud huge fragments of rock winch, at the season 
of which we speak, hid its course from the eye, aud seemed disposed 
totally to interrupt its course, ‘‘ Undoubtedly/^ thought the clergy- 
man, “ this mountain rivulet, suddenly sw^elled by a waterspout, or 
thunderstorm, has often been the cause of those accidents wliicli, 
happening in the glen called by her name, have been ascribed to 
the agency of the Cloglit-dearg.^' 

Just ns this idea crossed lus mind, he heard a female voice ex- 
claim, in a wild and thrilling accent, “Michael Tyrie— -Michael 
Tyrie ! ” He looked round in astonishment, and not without some 
fear. It seemed for an instant as if the Evil Being, whose exist- 
ence he had disowned, w^as about to appear for the punishment of 
his incredulity. This alarm did not hold him more than an instant, 
nor, did it prevent his replying in a firm voice, “ Who calls— and 
where are you?” 

*‘One who jounieys in wretchedness, between life and death,” 
ausw^ered the voice ; and the speaker, a tall female, appeared from 
among the fragments of rocks wdiich had concealed Jier from view. 

, , As she approached more closely, her mantle of bright tartan in 
which the red colour much predominated, her stature, the long 
stride with which slic advanced, and the writhen features and wild 
eyes which were visible from under her curch, would have made licr 
no inadequate repi'esentative of the spii-it which gave name to the 
valley. But Mr Tyrie instantly knew her as the Woman of the 
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Tr€^\ tlie widow of MacTavish Mlior, the now childless mother of 
HaiaWi Bean. I ainliiot sure whether the minister would not have 
endured the visitatiof of the Clo^jlit-dcarg* herself, rather than the 
shock of Elspat’s presence, considerinff her crime and her misery. 
He drew up his horse instinctively, and stood endeavouriuff to col- 
lect Uls ideas, wliile a few paces broimht her up to his hotse^s head. 

Michael Tyrie/' said she, "the loolLsh women of the Clachan^ 
hold thee as a gfod— be one to me, and say that iny son lives. Say 
this, and I too will be of thy worship— I will bend iny knees on the 
seveidli day in thy house of worship, and thy God shall bQ my (3od.” 

“Unhappy w'oman,” replied the clcrg-yman, “man forms not pac- 
tions with his Maker as with a creature of clay like himself. Thinkest 
thou to chaffer witli Him, who formed the earth, and spread out the 
heavens, or that thou canst offer aiigfht of homage or devotion that 
can be worth acceptance in his eyes ? He hath asked obedience, not 
sacrifice ; patience under the trials with which he afflicts us, instead of 
vain bribes, such as man offers to his chang’cful brother of clay, that lie 
may be moved from his purpose.*- 
“ Be silent, priest ! ” answered the desperate woman ; “ speak not 
to me the words of thy white book. Elspat’s kindred were of those 
wlio crossed themselves and knelt when the sacring bell was rung^ ; 
and .she knows that atonement can be made on the altar for deeds 
done ill the field, l^lspat had once flocks and herds, goats upon the 
clifis, and cuttle in the strath. 8 he wore gold around her neck and 
on her hair— twists, as those worn by the heroes of old. All 
these would she have resigned to the priest— all these ; and if he 
wished for the oniaracnts of a gentle lady, or the sporran of a high 
chief, though they liad been great as Macallanmorc biraself, Mac- 
Tavisli Mhor would have procured them if Elspat Jiad promised 
them. Elspat is now poor, and has nothing to give. But the Black 
Abbot of Inchaffray would have bidden her scourge her shoulders, 
and macerate her feet by pilgrimage, and he would have granted his 
pardon to her when he saw that her blood bad flowed, and that her 
flesh had been torn. These were tlic priests wliG bad indec^ power 
oven witli the most powerful— they threatened the great men of the 
earth with the word of their mouth, the sentence of their book, the 
blaze of their torch, the sound of their sacring bell. The mighty 
bent to their will, and unloosed at the word of tiic priests those whom 
they had bound in their wrath, and set at liberty, unhai’raed, him whom 
they had sesitencod to death, and for ^Yhobc blood they had thirsted. 
These w’^cre a powerful race, and might well ask the poor to kneel, 
since their pow^er could humble the proud. But you !— -against whom 
are ye strong, but against women who have been guilty of folly, and 
men who never Avorc sw'orcl ? The priests of old were like the win- 
ter torrent -which fills this hollow valley, and rolls these massive rocks 
against each other as easily as the boy plays with the ball which he 
casta before him — But 3 'ou! you do but resemble the summer- 
stricken stream which is turned aside by the imshes, and stemmed 
by a biii^li of sedges— Woe worth you, for there is no helji in you ! ” 
The clergyman was at no loss to conceive that Elspat had lost the 

i i, a* The village ; literally, the stones, 
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Roman Catholic faith without gaining any otlicr, and that 
retained a vague and confused idea of tne i^omposition wi^'the 
priesthood^ by confession, alms, and^ penance, and of their extensive 
power, which, according to her notion, was adequate, if duly propi- 
tiated, even to efiecting her son^s safety. Compassionating her situa- 
tion, and allowing for her errors and ignorance, lie answered her * 
with mildness. 

‘‘Alas, unhappy woman! Would to God I could convince thee 
as easily wliere thou oughtest to seek, and art sure to find consola- ^ 
tion, as I can assure you with a single word, that were Rome and all ^ 
her priesthood once more in the plenitude of pieir power, thej could 
not, for largesse or penance, afford to thy misery an atom of aid or 
comfort. —Elspat MacTavish, 1 grieve to tell you the news.” 

“ I know them without thy speech,” said the unhappy woman— 
“My son is doomed to die.” 

“ Elapat,” resumed the clergyman, “ he waB doomed, and the sen-, 
tence has been executed.” The hapless mother tlirew her eyes up 
to heaven, and uttered a shriek so unlike the voice of a human being, 
that the eagle which soared in middle air answered it as she would 
have done the call of her mate. 

“ It is impossible 1 ” she exclaimed, “it is impossible ! Men do not 
condemn and kill on the same day ! Thou art deceiving me — The 
people call thee holy— hast thou dm heart to tell a mother she has 
murdered her only child?” 

“ God knows,” said the priest, die tears falling fast from his eyes, 

“ that, were it in my power, 1 would gladly tell better tidings— but 
these which I hear are as certain as they arc fatal— My own ears 
heard the death-shot, my own eyes beheld thy son's death— thy son’s 
funeral, — ^My tongue bears witticss to what *my cars heard aud uiy 
eyes saw.” 

The wretched feihale clasped her hands close together, and held 
them up towards heaven like a sibyl announcing war and desolation ; 
while, in impotent yet frightful rage, she poured forth a tide of the 
deepest iraprecatiQns — “Base Saxon churl!” she exclaimed, “ vile 
hypocritical juggler ! May the eyes that looked tamely on the death 
of my fair-haired boy be melted m their sockets with ceaseless tears, 
shed for those that are nearest and most dear to thee ! May the ears 
that heard his death-knell be dead hereafter to all other sounds save 
the screech of the Aren and the hissing of the adder ! May the 
tongue that tells me of his death, and of my own crime, •be withered 
in thy mouth~or, better, when tnou wouldst pray with thy people, 
may the Evil One guide it, aud give voice to bliLspliemies instead of 
blessings, until men shall fly in terror &om thy presence, aiid the 
thunder of heaven be launched against thy head, aud stop for ever 
thy cursing and accursed voice !— Begone, with this malison I Elspat 
wul never, never again bestow so many words upon living man.” 

She kept her word. From that day the world was to her a wild- 
erness, in which she remained, without thought, care, or interest, 
absorbed in her own grief— indifferent to everything else. 

With her mode of fife, or rather of existence, the reader is already 
M for acquainted as 1 have the power of making him. Of her death 
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1 can tell him uothiug. It is supposed to have happened several 
after she had attracted the attention of my excellent friend Mrs 
Bethune BalioL lle| benevolence, which was never satisfied with 
di^oj^ing a sentimental tear when there was room for the operation 
6f effective charity, induced her to make various attempts to alleviate 
the {jbudition of this most wretched woman. But all her exertions 
could only render Elspat^s means of subsistence less precarious, a cir- 
cumstance which, tlioug^h generally interesting even to the most 
WTetched outcasts, seemed to her a matter of total indifierence. 
Every attempt to place any person in her hut to take charge of her 
miscarried, through the extreme resentment v ith which slie regarded 
all intrusion oh her solitude, or by the timidity of those who had been 
pitched upon to be inmates with the terrible Woman of the Tree. 
At length, when Elspat became totally unable fin appearance at 
least) to turn herself on the wretched settle whicli served her for a 
couch, tlie humanity of Mr Tyrie’s successor sent two women to attend 
upon the last moments of the solitary, wliich could not, it was judged, 
be far distant, and to avert the possibility that she might perish for 
want of assistance or food, before she sunk under the effects of ex- 
treme age, or mortal malady. ^ 

It was on a November evening that the two women, appointed for 
this melancholy purpose, arrived at* the miserable cottage which we 
have already desci ihcd. Its wretched inmate lay stretched upon the 
bed, and seemed almost already a lifeless cori)se, save for tlie wander- 
ing of the fierce dark .eyes, winch rolled in tlieir sockets in a mannet 
terrible to look upon, and seemed to watch, with surprise and indigna- 
tion the motions of the strangers, as persons whose presence was 
alike unexpected and unwelcome. They were frightened at her 
looks; but, assured in each other’s company, they kindled a fire, 
lighted a candle;, nrepaved food, and made other arrangements for 
the discharge of the duty assigned them. 

Thii assistants agreed they should watch the bedside of the sick 
person by tni*ns ; but, about midnight, overcomoby fatigue (for they 
had walked far tliat morning), both of them feiliast asleep. — When 
they awoke, which was not till after the interval of some hours, the hut 
was empty, and the patient gone. They ros^in terror and went to 
the door of the cottage, wliicTi w^as latched .as it had been at night. 
They looked out into tlie darkness, and called upon their charge by 
her name. The night-raven screamed from tlie old oak-tree; the fox 
howled oil the hill ; the hoarse waterlall replied with its echoes ; but 
there was no luimaii answer.. The terrified women did not dare to 
make fartlier search till morning should appear ; for the sudden dis- 
appearance of a creature so frail as ELsmat, together with the wild 
tenor of her history, intimidated them from stirring from the hut. 
Tliey remained, therefore, in dreadful terror, sometimes thinking 
they heard her voice without, and at other times, that soiibds of A 
different description were mingled with the mournful sigh of the night- 
breeze or tlie dash of the cascade. Sometimes, too, tlic latch ratued, 
as if some frail and impotent hand were in vain attempting to lift it, 
and ever and anon they expected the entrance of their terrible pa- 
tient, animated by supeniatural strength, and in the company, per- 
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haps, of some being* more dreadful than hersclfl Monnnff at 
length. They sought brake, rock, and thicketftn vain. Two hours 
after daylight the minister himself appeared ;ftind, on the report of 
the watchers, caused the country to be alarniea, and a general and 
exact search to be made through the wliole neighbourhood of the 
cottage, and the oak-tree. But it was all in vain. Elspat MacTavish 
was never found, whether dead or alive ; nor could there ever be 
traced the slightest circumstance to indicate her fate. 

The neighbourhood was divided concerning the cause of her dis- 
appearance. The credulous thought that the Evil Spirit, under 
Whose influence she seemed to have acted, had carried her away m 
the body ; and there are many who are still unwilling, at untimely 
hours, to pass the oak-tree, beneath which, as they allege, she may 
still be seen seated according to her wont. Others less superstitions 
supposed, that had it been possible to search the gulf of the Corrie 
Dfiu, the profound depths of the lake, or the whelming eddies of the 
river, the remains of Elspat MacTavish might have been discovered ; 
as nothing was more natural, considering her state of body and mind, 
than tliat she should have fallen in by accident, or precipitated her- 
self intentionally into one or other of those places of sure destruction. 
The clergyman entertained an opinion of lus own. He thought that, 
impatient of the watch which Was placed over her, this unhappy 
woman’s instinct had taught her, as it directs various domestic 
animals, to withdraw herself from the sight of her own race, that the 
death-struggle might take place in some secret .den, where, in all pro- 
bability, her mortal relics would never meet the eyes of mortals. 
This species of instinctive feeling seemed to him of a tenor with the 
whole course of her unhappy life, and most likely to iniluciicc her, 
when it drew to a conclusion. 
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^ ^ Note A, p. 216. Thr Keith Family. 

The Keiths of Ci*aig» in Kincardinesliire, descondcd from John Keith, fourth son of 
■William, second Ewl Marischal, who got from his father, about 1480, tlio lands of 
Craig, and part of Garvock, in that county. In Douglas’s Jiaronage, 443 to 4^, is a 
pedigree of that family. Colonel Robert Keith of Craig (tho seventh in descent from 
John), by his wife, Agnes, daughter of Robert Murray of Muvriiyshall, of the frmily 
of Dlackbarony, widow of Colonel Stirling, of the family of Keir, had one sou ; via. 
Robert Keith of Craig, ambassador to the court of Vienna, afterward .s to St Peters* 
burg, wliicli latter situation he held at the accession of King George Ill.i—whodied"^ 
at Edinburgh in 1774. He married Margaret, second daughter of Sir William Cun- 
iiingbam of C.iprington, by Janet, only child and heiress of Sir James Dick of Preston* 
Geld ; and, among other children of this marriage, were, the late well-known diplomatist. 
Sir Itobert Murray Keith, K. B, , a general in theurfny, and for some time ambassador 
at Vienna; Sir Batiil Keith, Knight, captain in the navy, who died governor of 
Jamaica ; and my excellent friend. Anno Murr.ay Keith, who ultimately came into pos* 
session of the family estates, and died not long before the date of tins Introduction, (1831). 

Note B, p. 262. Holyuood. 

The reader may bo gratifie<l with .Hector Boeeo’s narrative of the original foundation 
of the fivmous Abbey of i folyrood, or the Holy Cross, as given in Bellenden’s translation : 

“Eftir death of Alexander the first, his brother David come out of Tngland, and 
wesciMwiiit at ^oone, the yeir of GodMcxxiv yeiris, and did gret .justice, eftir Ids 
coronation, in all jjavtis of his realnie. Ho had na weris dining the time of King 
llary ; and wes so pietuoiw, tiiat he siit daylie in jud.gement, to cans his pure cominonis 
to huvo justice ; and causit tiie actionis of his noblis to be docidit be Ms othir jugis. 
Ilo gjirt ilkjuge reUres the skaithia that come to the party be his wrung sentence ; 
throw qubilk, he dccorit Ids realm with mony nobil actis, and ejeckit tlie vennomua 
ca^tome of riotus cbeir, quhiik wes inducit afore be luglismen, quhen tbay com with 
(luone Margaret ; for tho samin wes noisuin to al gud maneria, mnkand his pepll 
tender and effeminat. 

“ 111 the fourt yeir of his regne, this uobill prince come to vlsie the maditi Castell of 
Edinburgh. At this lurie, all tho boundis of BcotUuid were ful of woddis, losoiiris, 
and inedois; for llio countre wes nioro gevin to store of bestinll, than oriy productioun 
of c-ornis ; and about tiiis castcll was ane gret forest, full of haris, hindls, toddis, and 
Bioklike inuner of beistie. Now was the Rude Day cumin, called the Exaltation of 
the Croce ; and, bccaus tho saniin was ano hie soloinpno day, the king past to his con- 
tcinplaliou. Kftir the uios^is wer done with maist solempnitie*and reverence, comperit 
afore him mony young and insolen barouisof Scotland, richtdosirus to half sum plesur 
and solace, be cbace of him ills in the said forest. At this time wes with the king ane 
man of uingnlare and dovoit life, iiarnit Alkwir.e, ebannon eftir the ordour of Sanct 
Augustine, quhiik wes lang time confossoure, afore, to King David in Inglnnd, tho 
time tliat he wes Erie of Huntingtoun and Northumbirlaud. This religious man dis* 
snadit the king, be mony rcasonis, to pas to this buntis ; and allegit the day wes so 
solchipne, be reverence of the haly croce, that he suld gif him erar, for that d.ay, to 
contemplation, than ony othir cxersition. Nochtheles, his dissuasion is li till a valit; 
for the king wes finalJie so provolrit, bo inoportnnesolicitatioun of his baronis, that he 
past, iiochtwithstanding the solerapnite of this day, to his Jiounlis, At last, qtihen lie 
wes cumin throw' the vail tliat lyis to tlie gret eist fra tho said caatell, quharo iioiy lyis 
the Oanongait, the siaik past throw tlic wocl with sic noyis and din of raehifJ and 
bugillis, that all the bestis were rasit fra tliair dcmii'?. Now wes the king cumin to 
the fute of the crag, and all Ills uobilis sevevit, heir and thair, fra him, at. tliair game 
and solace ; quheu suddeiilie apperH to his siclit, tho fuirisfc hart that evir wes sene 
afore with levaiid creature. The noyis and din of this hart rinnand, as apjiorit, with 
awful and braid tindis, maid the kingis hors so effrayit, that na renzeis rnicht hatd him ; 
hot ran, perforce, ouir mire and mossis, away with tho king. Nochtheles, tho hart 
jfollowib so fast, that ho dang baith the king and hie horso to the ground. Thau the - 
king kest abak hia handis betwix the tindis of this hart, to half savit him fra the 
strnik thairof ; and tbe haly croce slaid, incontinent, in his handis. The hart fled away 
with gret violence, and evanist in tho same place qwiiare now springi.s the Rude Well. 
Tiic pcpil richt atfniyitiy, returnit to him out of all partis of the wod, to comfort him 
efter bis trubill ; and fell on knei.’i, dcvotly adoring the lialy croce ; for it was not 
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cumin but some hevinly providence, as welil apperis : for thair is na man can pt, 
qnbat mater It is of, metal or tre. Sone eftir, tho kingreturn]t to his castell ; w 

nicht following, he was admonist, be aue vision in his sleip, lo big ane abbay of ehan* 
non is regular in the saino place qiihare he gat the croce. Ah sone as he was awg£ldi^< 
nit, he schew his visioneto Alkwine, his confessoure ; and he na thing suspended his 
gud mind, Ik*)! erar inilaramit him with niaist fervent devotion tliairto. Tlio kingf iq- 
continent, send his traist servaudis in France and Flunderis, and brochtricht crafty 
masonis to big this abbay | syne dedicat it in the honour of this haly croce. Tlie croce 
reninnit continewally in the said abbay, to the time of King David iJruce ; quhilk wan 
uui)a|ir>ily tane with it at Durame, quhareit is lialdiu yit in gret veneration.*^ — B oecc, 
hook 12. ck. 16. 

It in by no means clear what Scottish prince first built a palace, properly so called, 
in the precincts of this renowned seat of sanctity. The abbey, endowed by suceessivo 
sovereigns and many ]mw(!rful nobles with nmiiidccnt gifts of lands and tithes, eainc, 
ill process of time, to be one of the must important of the ecclesiastical corpta-ations ol 
Scotland ; and as early us the days of lloberi Hruce, parliaments were held occasionally 
within its buildings. Wo liavo evidence tliat Jfiinea IV, had a royal lodging adjoining 
to the cloister; but it is generally agreed that the hrst considerable edifice for the ac- 
comruodation of tlie royal family erected hero was that of James V., anno 152.5, great 
part of which still reiunins, and forms the north-western side of the existing palace. 
The more modern buildings which complete tho quadrangle were erected by King 
Chai'lcs IT. Tho name of the old conventual church was used as the parish church of the 
Canongate from the period of the Ttcformat(.jn, until JamcB J L. claimed it for his chapel 
royal, and had it fitted up accordingly in a style of splendour whicli gr ievously outraged 
the feelings of his Fresbylerinti si bjects. The roof of this fragment of a once magnifi- 
cent church fell in tho year 1768, and it has remained ever since in a state of desolation. 
-**For fuller particulars, see the Provincial AntiquUies of Scotlandf or Hio JlisUji''ij of 
Jlolyrotid, by Mu. Cuaulks Mackuj. 

The greater part of this ancient palace is now again occupied by his Majesty Charles 
the I'enth of ^’’rance, and the rest of that ilhistrious family, which, in former ages so 
closely connected by marriage and alliance with the house of titewurt. seems to have 
been destined to run a siuiilur career of misfortune. Jicfj7iin'fcun( in pace/ 

Note C, p. 271. Thk Banna tynk Club. 

This Club, of whieh the Author of Wuverley has the honour to be President, was in* 
stituted in February 1823, for the purpose of printing and publishing woi'ks illiiBtra- 
live of the history, literature, and antiquities ot Scotland. Jt continues to prosper, and 
has already rescued from oblivion many curious materials of Scottish History. 

Note D, p. 271. Thk HuMMKnviM.is8. 

The ancient Norman family of the Soininervilles came into thin island with William 
the Conqueror, and estalili.shed one branch in Glouccstcrsiiire, anuthor in Scotland. 
After the lapse of 700 years, the remaining possessions of these two branches were 
united in tlie person of Vhe late Lord Sommerville, on the death of his English kins- 
man, tlie woll-koowii Author of **the Chase,'* 

Note K, p. 282. Steelk, a Covenanter, shot bv Caftain Chetciiton. 

Tho following extract from Swift’s Life of Creichton gives the particularB of the 
bloody scene alluded to in the text : — 

**ll:iving drunk hard one night, I -(Crcichtou) dreamed that 1 hud found Captain 
David Steele, a notorious rebel, in one of the five farmers' houses on a,piountain in the 
shire of Clydesdale, and parish of Listnaliago, witliin eight miles of 'liamilton, a place 
tlmt ] was well ac(]iiainted with. This iiiuu was head of the rebels sinco the ufiair of 
Airs-Mo&s ; having succeeded to Hackstoii, who had been there taken, and afterwards 
hanged, as the reader has already heard ; for, as to Kobert Hamilton, who was then 
Commiuider-in-Chief at llothweli Bridge, he appeared no more among them, but lied, 
as it was believed, to Holland. 

**8teole, and his father before him, held a farp in tho estate of Hamilton, within 
two or throe miles of that town. Whou he betoukhimself to arms tho farm lay waste, 
and the Duke could find no other pei'son who would venture to take it ; whereupon 
his Qraoe sent several messages to Btcelu, to know the reason wliy he kept the farm 
WRste. The Duke received no other answer, than that he would keep it waste, in 
spite of him and the king too ; whereupon his Grace, at wliose table I had always tho 
honour to be a welcome guest, desired I would use my endeavours to destroy that 
rogue, and 1 would oblige him for ever. .... 

** 1 return to ray story. When 1 awaked out of my dream, as I had done before in 
the affair of Wilson (and I desire tlie same apology 1 made In the introduction to these 
Memoirs may serve for both), I presently rose, and ordered thirty-six dragoons to be 
at the place appointed by break of day. When we arrived thither, I sent a party to 
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W»o five farmers’ houses. This villain Steele had murdered above forty of the 
subjects in cold blood ; and, as I wtia informed, had often laid snares to entrap 
me I but it happened, thft although he usually kept a gang to attend hlnj, yet at this 
tune he had none, when stood in the greatest need. Ono of the party found liini in 
Olio, of the larmers' lioiise^ just as I happened to dream. The dragoons first searched 
eU the rooms below without success, till two of them hearing somebody stirring over 
their heads, went up a pair of tunipike stairs. Bteeie had put on his clothes while the 
seai'ch was making l>elow; the chamher where he lay was called the chain bor of DeeMe,^ 
which is the name given to a room wliere the laird lies, when he comes to a tenant’s 
house. Steele, suddenly opening a door, fired a blunderbuss down at the two 
dragoons, as they were coming uj) the stairs ; but the bullets grassing against the sido 
of the turnpike, only wounded, and did not kill them. Then Steele violently threw 
himsfU down the stnirs among them, and made towards the door to save his life, but 
lo.sti it upon the spot ; for the dragoons who guarded the house despatched him with 
their broadswords. I was not with the party when be was killed, being at that lime 
employed in seavchingat one of the ofclier houses, but 1 soon found wtiat had happened, 
by in uring tlio noise of the shot made with the bliinderba.ss ; from whence 1 returned 
straight to Lanark, and immediately sent one of tlie dragoons express to General Drum* 
Diond at Edinburgh. ” — IVorhs, VoL XII. {Memoirs o/ Captain John Creichton), 
page.s f)7 — ftp. I'klit. lilrlinb. 1824. 

Wodrow gives a diirereiit account of this exploit — “ In December this year (lO'Sfi), 
David Steil, iu the parish of iiismahaguw, was surprised in tho fields by Lieuieniint 
Creichton, and after his surrender of himself on qnai'ters, ho was in a very little time 
inoat barbarously shot, and lies buried in the churchyard there.” 

Note F, p. 300. Inov Hasp. 

The ingenious Mr R. Chambl'rs, in his Traditions of Edinburgh, gives tlic follow- 
ing iiceiJiint of the forgotten ra.*-p or riap : — 

“ This lionse had a pin or risp at. the floor, instead of the more tnoiloni couvenieTice, 
a knocker. The pin, rendered inturusting by the figure which it makes in Scottish 
song, was formed of u .small rod of iron, twisted or notched, wliich was placed perpen- 
dicularly, .starting out a lit.tlo from the door, and b»>re a Minall ring of the aamo metal, 
which an 0 }»pHcant for udmlttanoe drew rapidly up and down the wn/.-s, so as to pro- 
duce u grating sound. 8ometi[ue.s the rod was simply atretcluMi across the dizzying 
hole, a convenient aperture through wdiieh the porter could take cognisance of the 
])erson applying : in which case it acted also as a atanebion. Thci>e were almost all 
disused about sixty years ago, when Icuofdcers were generally substituted as mure geii. 
tool. Ibit knockers at that time did not long reumm in repute, though tlioy have never 
been ultogethoi »upersc«lcd, oven by l>cUs, in the Old Town. The comiiarutivo merit ol 
knockers and pins w:ia for a long time a subject of doubt, and many kiiockers got their 
heads twisted olf in the cour.se of the dispute,” — C hambkr.s's TradUions oj Edinburgh. 

Note G, p. 305. Countilks of Eommton. 

Sus-annah Kennedy, <luughtcr of .Sir Archibald Kennedy ortlullean, Dart., by Eliza- 
betli .Lesly, daughter of David Lord Newark, third wife of* Alexander 0th Earl of 
Egliuton, and motlicr of tho 10th and lltli Earls. She survived her hnabaiul, who 
died J720, no less than fifty-.seven years, and died March, 1780, iu her 9ist year. 
Allan liamssy’s “ Gentle Shepherd,” published 1720, is dedicated to her, in verse, by 
Hamilton of fiangour. 

The following uciount of this distinguished lady is taken from Boswell *a Life of 
Johnson by Mr Croker : — 

“ Lady MargJireL Dalrymple, only daughter of .Tohn Earl of Staii', married in 1700, 
to Hugh, Third Earl of Loudoun. She died in 1777, aged one hundred, (ff this vener- 
able lady, and of the Countess of Eglintdunc, wlnan Jcdiuson visited next day, he thus 
speaks iu his Journey. — ‘J.eiigth of life is distributed impartially to very difi'erent 
modus of life, in very difi'erent climates ; and the inountain.s have no greater examples 
of age than the Lowlands, whore I was introducetl to two ladie.s of high quality, one of 
whom (Lady Loudon) in her ninety-fourth year, presided at her table with the full 
exercise of all her j)Owers ; and the other (Lady Eglintoune), had attained her eighty- 
fourth year, without any diminution of her vivacity, and little reason to accuse time 
of depredations on her beauty.’ , . . . . ' 

“Lady Eglintoune, though showas nowin her eighty-fifth year, and had lived in tli© 
retirement of the country for almost half a century, was still a very agreeable woman. 
She was of the noble house of Kennedy, and had all the elevation which the conscious- 
ness of such birth insi'ircs. Her figure was majestic, her manners high-bred, her read- 

1 Or chnmbcr of <Sate : ao cftll«d from the dalii, or canopy and elevation of floor, which dlMtinguishod 
part of old halls which VM occupied by (hose of hish rank, lionco tha phrait VMi obUqutly mod to sigalfy 
lists ta gonorab 
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lug^extensivCj and her conversation elegant She had been the admiration of 
circles of life, and Uie patroness of poets. Dr Johnson ^vas delighted with his reOfiMoii 
here. Her principlee in church and state were congenial \mh his. She knew aU'hie 
tnerit, and had heard much of him from her son, Earl Alex^idor, who loved to cnlti- 
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In the course of our conversation this day, it came out that Lady Eglintoune was 
married the year before Dr Johnson was bom ; upon which she graciously said to him, 
tliat she might have been his mother, and that she now adopted him ; and when wo 
were going away, she embraced him, saying, * My dear son, farewell ! * My friend was 
much pleased with this day's entertainment, and ownod that 1 had done well to forco 
him out." .... . . 

“ At Sir Alexander Dick's, from that absence of mind to which every man is at 
tiir.cs subject, I told, in a blundering manner, Lady Eglintounc's oomi)limentary 
ad(»pt,ion of Dr Johnson as her son ; for I unfortunately stated that her ladysiiiji 
adopted him as her son, in consequence of her having been married the year after he wois 
born. Dr Jolinson instantly corrected mo. ‘Sir, don’t you perceivo that you are de- 
faming the Countess ? For, supposing me to be lier son, and that slio was not manded 
till the year after niy birth, I must have been her natural son.' A young lady of qua- 
lity wlio was present, very handsomely said, * Might not the son have justified the 
fault ? ' My friend was much flattered by this compliment, which ho never forgot. 
'When in 11101*0 than ordinary spirits, and talking of his journey in Scotland, he has 
called to me, * Boswell, what was it that the young lady of quality said of me at Sir 
Alexander Dick's ? ’ Nobody will doubt that 1 was happy in repeating it." 

Note n, p. 308. Eau/. of Winto.v. 

The incident hero alluded to is thus nan*atcd in Nichols’ Progresses of James T., 
Vol. III. p. .300. 

‘ ‘ Tlie family " (of Winton) ‘'owed Its flrat elevation to the union of Sir Christopher 
Soton with a sister of King Robert Bruce, With King James VI. they acquired 
great favour, who, having created his brother Earl of Dunfermline iii made 
Robert, seventh Lord Seton, Earl of Winton in IGOO. Before the King's acccssinn 
to Ihe English throne, hla Majesty and the Queen were frequently at Hetou, wliere the 
Earl kept a very hospitable table, at whicli all foreigners ol‘ quality were cntertfiined 
on thoir visits to Scotland. His Lordship died in 1603, and was buried on the 5th of 
April, on the very day-the King left Edinburgh for England, liis Majesty, we are 
told, was pleased to rest himself at the south-west round of the orchard of Seton, on 
the highway, till the funeral was over, that ho might not withdraw the noble com- 
pany ; and lie said that lie had lost a good, faithful, and loyal subject.” 

Njcuoi.s’ Progresses of K, James V'oU HI. p. 300. 

Note I, p. 309. MacCtrkoor op Gurnstrak. 

“The 2 cf Octr; (1603) Alaster MacGregor of Glenstrae lane be the laird Arkynles, 
bot escapit ogaiiie ; bot ^after taker be the Earle of Arg>dl the 4 of Januarii, and 
brought to Edr: the 9 of Jaiiuar: 1694, wt; 18 mao of hes friondes MacGregors. Ho 
we.s convoyit to Berwicltf^be the gaird* conform to the Eiule’s proines ; for he promesit 
to put him out of Scottis grand : Sua he keipit an Hielandmun's promes, in rcRiK-ct he 
sent tlic gaird to cojwp^r him out of Scottis griind ; bot yai wer not directit to pairt 
wt: him, bot to feiche him bak againe. The 18 of Januar, he came at evin .agaiiie to 
1'ldinburghe ; and iiponc the 20 day, he was Imngit at tlie crosse, and ij of his friendes 
nnd name, uiion ane gallows : himself being chielf, ho w.'is hangit his awin higlit .above 
tile rest of lic.9 friendis.” — B ikrkll’s Diary ^ {in Dalzrll’s Fragments of Scottish 
Jlistnry\ p. 60-1. 

Note K, p. 316. Locii Awe. 

“ Loch Awe, upon the banks of which the scene of action took place, is thirty-four 
miles ill' length. The north side is bounded by wide muirs and inconsiderable hills, 
which occupy nu extent of country from twelve to twenty miles in breadth, and the 
whole of this space is enclosed as by circuinvallation. Upon the north it is barred by 
Loch Eitive, on the south by Loch Awe, and .on the east by the dreadful pass of Bran- 
dir, througli which an arm of the latter lake opens„at about four miles from its eastern 
extremity, and discharges the river Awe into the former. The pass isabout three miles 
in length ; its east aide is bounded by the almost inaccessible steeps which form the base 
<tf the vast and rugged mountain of Cruaclian, Tlie crags rise in some places almost 
perpendicularly from the water, and for their chief extent show no space nor level at 
their feet, but a rough and narrow edge of stony beach. Upon the whole of these cliffs 
grows a tiiick and interwoven wood of all kinds of tree.<i, both timber, dwarf, and cop- 
pice ; no track existed through the wilderness, but a winding path, which sometlmei 
crept along the precipitous heigiit, and sometimes descended in a strait pass along the 
margin of the water. Near the extremity of the dehlC) a narrow level opened betweea 
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th0:^icr and the crag : b\it a great part of lliH as well as of the preceding steeps, was 
^ loverly enveloped in a ttiickot, which showed little facility to tho feet of any but the 
martini :ind wild cats. Silong the west side of tho pass lies a wall of sheer and baircii 
cragfl. From behind tli^ rise in rough, uneven, and heathy declivities, out of tho 
wide muir before mentioned, between Loch Eitive and Loch Awe ; but iu front they 
'terminate abruptly in tho most frightful precipices, wliich form the whole side of tlio 
pa.ss, and descend at one fall into the water winch fills its trough. At the north end 
of the barrier, and at the termination of tlie pass, iies Unit part of the clifl:' which is 
called Crnigaiuini ; i:t its foot tho arm of tho lake gradually contracts its water to a 
Very narrow space, and at leiigtlj terminates at two rocks (called tho Hocks of Bmudii ), 
which form a straight channel, sunietbing resembling the lock of a canal. From this 
outlet there is a continual descent towards Jjoch Eitive, and from hence the river Awo 
pours out its current in a furious stream, foaming over a bed broken with holes, and 
cumbered witli masses of granite and whiustonc. 

“If ever there was a bridge near Craiganuni in ancient times, it must have been at 
the Rocks of Rrandir. From the days of Wallace to those of General Wade, there 
were never passages of this kind but in places of great necessity, too narrow for a boat, 
and too wide for a leap ; even then tlioy were but an unsafe footway formed of the 
trunks of trees placed transversely from rock to rock, unstripped of their bark, and 
destitute of either phinlc or rail. For such a structure, tlicre is no place in the neigh- 
bourhood of Craig.'innni, but at the rocks above mentioned. In the lake and oji the 
river tlie water is far t<io wide : but nt the strait, tho space is not greater than might 
be crossed by a tall rnouutain pine, aud the rocks on either side arc farmed by nature 
like a pier. That this point was always a place passage, is rcinlei ed probable by its 
facility, and the use of recent times. It is not long siuce it was the common gate of 
the country w either side the river and the pass ; tho mode (>f crossing is yet iu tho 
memory of people living, and was performed by a little currach moorod on either side 
llio wulcr, and a stout cable fixed across the stream from bank to bank, by wliich the 
jmssengers drew themselves across in the manner still practised in places of tho Kvme 
nature. It is no argument against the existence of a bridge in former times, that the 
above method only existed in ours, rather than a piussago of tliat kind, which would seem 
the more improved cxpedi(>nt. The contradiction is .sufficiently accounted for by tho 
decay* of timber iu the neighbourhood. Of old, both oaks and firs of an immense si/o 
abounded witliin a very iuconsiderablo distance ; but it is now many years since the 
destruction of the forests of Qlcn Eitive and Glen TJrcha has deprived the country of 
nil the trees of sufficient size to cross tho strait of Drandir ; and it is probable, that tho 
currach was not inlroducod till the want of timber had disen.iblod tlie inhabitants of 
the country from maintaining a bridge. It only farther remains to be noticed, that nt 
some distance below the rocks of Rv.mdir, there was formerly a ford, which was used 
for cattle in the menioi’y of people living ; from tho naiTOwnesB of the passage, the 
force of the stream, and the broken bed of the river, it was, however, a dangerous pass, 
and could only he attempted w'ith safety at leisure and by cj^crionce.’* — A'ofes to the 
Bridal of Caolchaim. 

Note L, p. 310. Battlk betwixt the Armies of the Bruce and 
MacDouoal of Lorn. 

•'But the King, whose dear-bought experience in war had taught him extreme 
caution, rcumiucd in the Braes of Balquhidder till he had acquired by his spies and 
outskirries a perfect knowledge of tho disposition of the army of Lorn, and the inten- 
tion of its loader. He then divided his force into two columns, intrusting the command 
of the first, in which he placed his archers and lightest armed troops, to Sir James 
Douglas, whilst he himself took tho lending of the other, which consisted principally of 
his knights and barons. On approaching the defile, Bruce despatched Sir James 
Douglas by a pathway which the enemy had neglected to occupy, with directions to 
advance silently, and gain the heights above aud in front of the hilly ground where the 
men of Lorn were concealed ; and, having a.sccrtained that this movement had been 
executed with success, he put himself at the head of his own division, and fearlessly 
led his men into the defile. Here, prepared ns he was for what was to take place, it 
was difficult to prevent a temporary panic, when the yell which, to this day, invariably 
precedes the assault of the mountaineer, burst from tho rugged bosom of Ben Crua'ch- 
nn ; and the woods which, the moment before, had waved in silenco and solitude, gave 
forth their birth of steel-chid wairiors, and, in an instant, became instinct with the dread- 
ful vitiility of war. But although appalled and checked for a brief space by the suddeu- 
ness of the assault, and the masses of rock which the enemy rolled down from the proci* 
pices, Bruce, at the head of lu.s division, pressed up the side of the mountain. Whilst 
this parly assaulted the men of Lorn with tho utmost fury, Sir James Douglas and his 
sliouted suddenly upon the heights iu their front, showering down their arro\v': 
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upon them and, when these mfssDes were eahaueted, attacking them with (heir feAjfMa 
and battle‘axcH. The eonsequonce of such an attack, both f i front and rear, waa t)ite 
total disenmfltufe of the army of I,oni ; and the cireumstancee to widcli this chief had 
80 oonfldently looked foi ward, as rendering the destruction Bruce almost iiieviiaMe» ^ 
were now turned with fatal effect against himself. His great superiority of nuinh^ 
cuni'oered and impeded his movements. Thrust, by the double assault, and by the 
peculiar nature of the ground, into such narrow room as tlie pass alforded, and driven 
to fury by tinding themselves cub to pieces in detail, without power of resistance*, 
the men of Lorn tied towards Locli Eitive, where a bridge thrown over tlie A we, and 
supported upon two iinmoiiae rocks, known by the name of the Rocks of Braudir, 
formed the solitary comnuinicution between the side of the river wliere the battle took . 
place and the country of Lorn. Their object was to gain the bridge, wbjeb was com- ' 
jjosed entirely of wood, and, having availed themsedves of it in their retreat, to destroy 
it, and thvis throw the impassable torrent of the Awe between them and their enemies. 
But thoir intention WHS instantly detcctedby T>ouglas, who, rusliing down from the 
higii grounds at the head of his archers and light-armed foresters, attacked the body 
of the mountaineers, which had occtiftied the bridge, and drove them from it with 
great sluugher, so that Bruoe ond his division, on coming up, passlid it without moles- 
tation ; and, tliis last reHonree being tiiken from them, the army oT J.oru were, in a few 
hours, literally cut to pieces, whilst their chief, ivho occupioil Loch Eitive with his 
fleet, saw, fnnu liis ships, the diacomttture of liw lucii, and found it imi>ossiblo t<» give 
them the least assistance." — T ytlek’s L\r'e 0 / Jinice. 

Note M, p. 332. * Marsache op Clkncof.. 

'Fhe following succinct account of this hm celebrated event may he sufficient for this 
place 

“ In the beginning of the year 1092, an action of unoNampled barbarity disgraced the 
governinont of King William f IT. in Scotlcuul. Jn the August preoeiling, a proclnmn- 
tion liad been iH.Rned, offering an indeninity to such insurgoiits hk slmuld take the oatljs 
to tho King and Queen, on or bofovo tlic last day of Becombor, and the chi«»fK of such 
tribes, HM had been in arms for James, soon after took advantage of the proclaniatioi). 
But JItfucdouald of Glencoe was prevented by accidonf, rallier than design. fi(Uii tender- 
ing his Hubmistiion within the limited time. In tho eml of December ho went to ('olonel 
ilill. %vho commanded the garrison in Fort William, to lake the oaths of allegiance to 
the goveninjcnt ; and the latter having furnished him with a letter to Sir C^olin (j.iinp- 
bell, siieriir of the county of Argyll, directed him to repair irninodiately to Inverary, 
to rnako IjIs eubmission in a legal manner before that inaglHtrate. But the w'yy to 
Inverary lay through nlmo^it inipas.sable mounbiiihs, tho scn,son was e\trenu;l 3 ’^ rijjoious, 
and tho* whole country w'as covered witli a deep snow. So eager, however, was Mac- 
donald to take the oaths hefovo the limited time should ex])irc, tlmt, tliough the road 
lay within luilf a mile of his own house, heatopped not to visit hi.s hiiriily, and, after 
various obstructionr., aneved at Invcrar.y. The time had elaf'scd, and il>e shcritV 
tated to receive his submission ; out Macdonald prevailed by his impormnities, and 
even tears, in inducing* that fmictionarj' t»> udmiiiistpr to him the oath td'allcgjJiiice, 
and to certify the cause of his delay. At this time, Sir John Dalrvmple, afterwards 
Earl of Stair, being in attendance upon William ap Secretary of State for Scotland, took 
advantage of Macdonakre neglecting to take the oath witliin the time prescribed, and 
procured from tho King a warrant of inilitarj^ execution against that chief and his 
wlmlo clan. This was done at tho instigation of tlic Earl of Broadalbane, whose landa 
the Glencoe mou lia<l ijlundered, and vvliose treachery to (ti>vernnient, in negotiating 
with the Highland clans, Macdonald himself had exposed. The king was acc«>rdingly 
persuaded, that Glencoe was the main (ibstnclo to the pacification of the Highlands: 
and the Ikct of the unfortunate cliiefs siilnnisision having been concealed, the sanguin- 
ary orders for proceeding to military execiitinii against his clan were in consequence 
obtained, The warrant was both signed and countersigned by tho King*» own Inind, 
and the Secretary urged the officers who commanded in the Highlands to excento their 
orders with the utmost rigour. Cauipbcll of Glenlyon, a captain in Argyll’s regiment, 
and two subalterns, were ordered to repair to Gleucoc on the first of February wdth a 
hundred and twenty men. ('ainpbcll, being undo to young MacdoiiakBs wife, wan 
received by the father with all manner of friend.^hip and hospitality. The men were 
lodged at. free quarters in the bouses of bis tenants, and received the kindest entertain- 
ment. Till the 13th of the month the troops lived in the utmost Imrmony and familiar- 
ity witli the people j and on the very night of the massacre, the officers passed the 
evening at cards, in Macdonald’s bouse. In the night. Lieutenant Lindsay, with 

S rty of soldiers, called in a fliendly manner at his door, and was instantly admitted. 

acdonald, while in the act of rising to receive his guest, was shot dead through the 
back with two bullets. His wife had already dressed ; but she was stripped naked 4>y 
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ythft iQib3ers, ^ho tore the rings off her fingers with their teeth. The slaughter now 
becaiige general, and neitlitt age nor infirmity was spared. Sonic women, in defendiiig 
their 'children, were killed; — ^boys, iinxiloring mercy, were shot dead by ofKoers, on 
whdse knees they hung. Im one place nine persons, as they sat enjoying themselves at 
table, were butchered by tiro soldiers. In Inveriggon, Campbell's own quarters, nine 
men were first bound by tlio soldiers, and then shot at intervals, one by one. Nearly 
ibrty i)L*r»oii» were juassacred by the tfoops ; and several, who fled to the mountains, 
perished by famine and the inclemency of the season. Those wtio escaped, owed thoir 
lives to .a tempestuous niglit. LieiiieiiaTit'Oolonel ITarniltou, who Jiad received tho 
charge of the exountiuii from l)alryuiple, was on his march with four hundred men, to 
guard all the pass»is from tlie valley of Glencoe ; but ho was obliged to stop by the seve- 
rity of the weather, winch proved tlio safety of the unfortimule ohm. Next day ho 
^mtored the valley, laid the houses in aslies, and carried away the cattle and spoil, 
which were divided anioug tho ofVicers and soldiers.”-— ‘‘Britain;’* Bncyc, 
Jiritannica — Iffw edit ion. , 


Note N, p. 340. Fidbutv op thr HiGut-ANnKRs. 

Of the strong, undeviating attachment of tho Highlanders to tho person, and theh 
<ieferb*nce to tlie will or commands of their chiefs .and suporiorR— their rigid adlterence 
t«> duty and principle — and their Xihivalrous acts of self-devotion to these in tho face of 
danger and ueatli — there are many inslauces recorded in General Stewart of Garth's 
ijucrcsting Sketclies nl the Ilighlanders and Highland Ilegimentg, whicli might not 
inaptly supply parallels to the deeds of tho Koinans themRolve.s at the era wlien Home 
was in her glory. The following instances of such are wortiiy of being liese quoted ; — 
“ In the ymir a ^'CriotiH disturbance broke uut in Glasgow, nmoiig the Bro.adal- 
liam) I'Vucihlcs. .Several men having been confined, and threatened witli corporal pun- 
fsluucnt, oonsidcrablo discotUeiit and irritation were exciled among tlioir comrades, 
i\y[ii(!h iucteaseii to such violence that, when somo men were confined in the guard- 
jtiouse, a groat proportion of tlie regiment rushed out, and forcibly released the prison- 
ei% This violaiion of military discipline was not to he jiassed over; and, accordingly, 
nieasurcs were iimnediiiiely UiUen to secure the ringleaders. Hut so many were equally 
concerned that it was dilhcnlt, if not impossible, to fit tho crime un any, as being 
more pnoninontly guilty. And here was shown a trait of character worthy of a bettor 
ca.ij.sOy and wtiicii origiiinted from a feeling alive to the disgrace of a degrading punlsh- 

I nent. Tho soldiers being made sensible of theiiaturcof their misconduct, and tlio 
•on.scquent necessity of public example, men voluntarily offered thnwfctvf's to 

^aod trial, aud suiVer tho sentence of tho law, as an atonement for the whole. These 
non wore nccordiugly marched t.(i l'’idinhurgb Castle, tried, mid four condemned to he 
hot. Three of them were afterward*; repriovod, and the fourth, Alexander Sutherland, 
wa.** shot, on jMu.ssolhnrgh .S.inds, 

“ The following demi-official account of this unfortunafe misunderstanding ■was puh- 
Jirthed at the time: — • 

I '■* ‘During tuc afternoon of Monday, when a private of the li<d)t company of the 
fereadalliane PVudhhis, wlio h.ad been confined for a military ofV^icc, wa« released by 
lb.at coiijp,xny, arid some other companies who hud assembled in a tumultuous maimer 
^'leforc the guard-house, no person whatever wa.s hurt, and no violence offered ; and 
however nnju.stifialde the proceedings, it originated not from any disrespect or ill-will 
to their officers, hut from a mistaken point of honour, in a jiai-ticular set of men in I he 
battalion, wlio thouglit Lhcmsclvos disgraccil by tho impending punishment of one of 
their number. The men have, in every respect, since that period conducted ihoinsclvoR 
with tlie greatest regularity, and strict subordination. The whole of the battalion 
seemed extremely sensible of the improper conduct of such as were concerned, what- 
ever regret tliey luiglit feel for the fate of tlie few individual.s who had so readily given 
themselves ui> as prisoners to he tried for Iheir own and others* misconduct.* 

“ On the march to Edinburgh, a circumstance occurred, the more worthy of notice, 
ns it slK»%va a strong principle of honour and fidelity, to his word, and to his oflicer, in 
a common Higlaml soldier. One of the men stated to the oflicer coiniuunding tho party, 
that lie knew what his fate would be, hut that he. liad left bu.siiie»s of tlic utmost im- 
portance to a friend in Glasgow, wliicli lie wished to transact before his deatli ; that, us, 
to liiniself, he was fully prepared to meet his fate ; hut with regard to his friend, he 
could not die in peace unle.ss the buHiness was .mottled ; and that if the officer would suf- 
fer him to return to Glasgow, a few hours there would lie Rutficient, and he would join 
^Im before he reached Ediuburgh, and march as a prisoner with the party. The 
•aoliier added, ‘You have known me Kince 1 ivas a child ; you know my country and 
kindred ; and you may believe I shall never bring you to any blame by a breach of the 
promise I now inako, to be with you in full time to be delivered up in the Castle.' This 
was fv^Jjj^tling proposal to the officer, who was a judicioiin, humane man, and knew per- 
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f«:c% Ills risk and responsibility in yielding to such no estraordioai'y applicatioa, How^J 
ever^ bis confidenco was such, thxit be complied with the rmueut of the prisoner, wh^ 
returned to Gbisgow at night, sottlcd his business, and leftlHio town before daylight id j 
redeem his pledge, lie took a long circuit to avoid bciii&secii, upprchciidcd asa^do- ' 
serter, and sent back to Glasgow, as probably his accoiiiif of l)ia oflicer’s indulgcncai* 
wemid nut have been credited, lu consequenoe of this caution, and the lengthened tnarclF 
through woods and over hills by an unfrequented route, there was no appearance o|^ 
him at the hour appointed. The perplexity of Uio oOiccr when' he reached the neigh**^ 
boiirhood of Edinburgh way be easily imagined, lie moved forward tlowly indeed 
but no soldier appeared ; and tinuble to delay any longer, he marched up to the Cast' !) 
and as he was delivering over the prisoners, but before any report wiis j>iven in, M 
martin, tiie absent soldier, rushed in among his Mow-prisoners, all pale with anxi ^ 
and fatigue, and bi'eatiiless with apprehension of the consequences in which his dciu,''^ 
might have involved his benefactor. 

“ In whatever light the conduct of the officer (my respectable friend, Mnjor Coli 
Campbell) may be considered, either by military men or Other, in tliis meworublc ex / 
enipUfication of the Characteristic priticiplo of his countrymen, fidelity to their word, « 
oaunot but bo wished that the soldier^s magnanimous^self-dcvotion had been taken lu] 
an atonement for bis own miticonducl and tliat of the whole, wlio also had made a higin^ 
sacrifice, in the voluntary ofTcr of their lives for the conduct of tlieir brother soldiers., i.^ 
Are ti)csc a people to be tre;itcd as malefactors, without regard to their f< cllMgs una V 
principles? and miwdit not a discipline, somewhat different from tlic ubuui mode, l>tv j 
with advantage, applied to them? Vol. It. p. 418-16. 8d Edit. 

“ A soldier of this regiment (The Argylesliire Highlanders), deserted, and emigrated, 
to America, where he settled. Hcveral years after liis dosortion, a letter was ie’.;eivefi 
from him, with a sum of inoucy, for the purpose of procuring one or two men to sup 
ply his place in the regiment, as tho only recottjpon.su he could inuku lor ‘ breaking 1 
oatii to his God and his allegiance to his King, wincli preyed on his conscience in s’ , , 
a manner that ho liad no rest night nor day/ '' 

** This man had had good principles ejiriy iuslillcd into liis iiiiricl, and (lie dirgnict 
whiclihehad been orignially taught to believe would attach to a bread i of faith ' '' •. 
'Operated with full effect. The soldior who deserted from the 42d Itegiiuent at Gibruk ' 
ill 1797, exhibited the same remorse of conscience after he luid violated hia allegiant 
In countries wliero such principles prevail, and regulate the characU r of a puoplc, tJ 
mass of the population mav, on occa.‘uons of trial, bo reckoned on as sound and tn 
worthy/’— Vol, II. p. 218. 3d Edit. 

The bite James Jdcn/.ics of Culdarcs, having engaged in tho rebellion of I?!."), 
been taken at 1’re.ston, in Lancn.sliirc, was carricfl to London, wliere Jjc was tried „ « 
condemned, but afterwards reprieved. Grateful for this clemency, he reiniiiued a 
liome in 1745, but, retaining a predilection for the old cause, be sent a handsome charge 
ns a present to Piindb Cliarh,^, when advancing through England. The servant v \ 
led and delivered the hor.«e was taken prisoner, and carried to Carlisle, where he 
tried and condemned. To extort, a discovery of the person >vbo sent the horse, thrua.- 
of immediate execution iu case of refusal, and oders of pardon on his giving infunnat .>;> 
were lield out inofTectually to tho faitliful messenger, lie knew, he said, wliat the cu. ‘ 
sequonoc of a disclosure would be to his inastcir, and his own life was nothing in t!' 
comjiarison ; when brought out for execution, he was again pressed to iniorm oi. i 
master, lie asked if they were seriou.<( in auppoftiug him such a vill.^in. If he did w’ 
they desired, aud forgot his iua.stcr and his trust, he could not return to his native couiu. 
for Glcnlyott would be no home or country for liim, as lie would bo despised and him* ' 
out of the Glen. Accordingly hu kept steady to his trust, and was executed. T. 
trusty servant’s name was John Macimiigliton, from Glcnlyon, in Perthshire; he u . 
serves to be mentioned, both on account of hia incomiptible fidelity, and of his tes . 
mony to tiie honourable iirincipics of the peojde, and to their detestation of a breach 
trust to a kind and honourable master, however great might be tlic risk, or liowei \ 
fattd the consequences, to the incUvidual himself.”— Vol. 1. jjp. 62, 53. od Edit. 
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